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PREFACE. 



Much to my delight, the brief and hurried papers lately 
printed In yarioos periodicals, setting forth some of my own 
impressions and experiences of the world we live in, have 
attracted kindly notice; and so many friends have advised me 
to collect these stray leaves into one vsheaf, that I have now 
done so, although I still must plead the haste and pressure of a 
more than usually crowded life to excuse the many imperfec- 
tions of the work. Nor do I pretend that, with any amount of 
time or quiet, I should be competent to give judgment, ex 
eathedra, upon the social successes or solecisms I have noted. 
Who is competent? We Americans have not the treasures, or 
the traditions, or the calm serenity of monarchies which, for a 
thousand years, have been crystallizing and conserving all the 
treasures of civilized Time. Society, with us, is not, can not be, 
the quiet growth of changeless aristocratic customs and un- 
written law. I am not saying that the fixed facts over there are 
more desirable than the rapid growth over here; but I do say 
that each condition has its merits and its demerits, and that, so 
long as we can not rid ourselves of the changeful, chaotic, 
transitory nature of our social condition, it is highly desirable 
that we should cling to the breadth, the generosity, the sweet 
charity, which should be the virtue of such faults; and so long 
as we can not attain to the grandeur of Versailles or Bucking- 
ham Palace, or tread our own halls with the consciousness that 
twenty generations of noble ancestors have trod them before us, 
let us not make haste to tack to our new robes the fads of 
prejudice, narrowness, shortsightedness and contemptuous intol- 
erance, that are the defects of the virtues ol hereditary aris- 
tocracy, 



We Americans stand before the world as the Object Lesson 
of the Ages. A great people, a great country, unlimited oppor- 
tunities, holding the inheritance of courage and self-respect, 
which led our ancestors from all the certainties of ciyilization 
to the unknown hazards of a savage land, let us not throw away 
the independence they so dearly bought; let us have the cour- 
age of our convictions, and let us build up not only our social, 
but our political, our moral, our educational systems, upon the 
lines of broadest benevolence, of true human brotherhood, of 
sweet, wholesome respect for labor and the laborer, and of 
Christian law and order. 

These are my convictions; these are my ideals; here Is my 
standpoint; and whatever else, dear reader, you may find be- 
tween the covers of this little book, do not forget that this creed 
underlies every utterance. 

MbS. FsAHK Trfflfff-TBi 
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AEE MEN GAY DECEIVERS? 

MODEBN DEOEFTIONS AMONG MEN AND WOMEN. 

It is a stock phrase under certain unfortunate 
circumstances to say that a giri has ** been de- 
ceived " by some man, or to call an immoral man 
"a gay deceiver." Now, the question in my mind 
is whether this is, in the majority of cases, a correct 
judgment, or whether one might not better say the 
woman deceived herself and blinded her own eyes. 

The fact is that most women are far more clear- 
sighted than most men, and even those of the sex 
who might be called deficient in intelligence are en- 
dowed with a keen, if vague, instinct which cries, 
" 'Ware, danger!" even though it is quite unable to 
describe the precise nature or position of the men- 
aced trouble. 

But a woman, no matter of what degree, so soon 
as she falls in love blinds herself, or, rather, she 
sets up her own ideal of the beloved object between 
herself and the reality, and if the said reality will 
only keep reasonably quiet, and not persist in de- 
stroying or stepping out frpm behind his shelter^ all 
wjU go wellp 
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The trouble is that few men have enough taot to 
be really deceitful; few haye finesse enough to enter 
into a woman's mind and perceive the position which 
she has assigned to her hero of the moment and 
adapt themselves to it. They try to do it, but they 
don't often succeed ; and by way of a glittering gen- 
erality one may say that men mean to be deceitful 
and are really transparent, and that women, while 
apparently most deliciously transparent, are actually 
subtly deceitful 

Of course, like other generalities, this rule has 
particular exceptions ; and there are men who really 
do deceive, and women who can not do so. I must 
say that for myself I do not like either of these 
classes; they are out of nature, and require special 
study. 

The really deceitful has a strong feminine coat of 
character, and this of the womanish and not woman- 
ly nature. He is a self deceiver like her, but not 
because, like her, he wishes to believe others better 
than they really are, but because he is determined 
to believe them as bad as he wishes them to be. He 
adopts a code of morals, or immorals, and by vari- 
ous forms of casuistry persuades himself that this is 
not only justifiable for himself, but the actual code 
of others, no matter what they may profess. If he 
is clever, he can argue from this standpoint that 
black is white, and left is right, and crooked 
straight, with so much conviction and candor that ha 
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may often end in persuading eyen a woman to be- 
lieve him and to adjust her own beliefs to his. 

But this sort of man is fortunately rare; the more 
usual form is the man who knows yery well his 
right hand from his left, and is perfectly sure that 
the moon is not made of green cheese, but who 
wishes to make some woman belieye that it is; it is 
rather interesting to watch the maneuvers of this 
class of deceivers; the casual mention of the fact to 
be established, let us say of the cheesy quality 
of the moon; the apparent surprise and indulgent 
amusement when the pupil indignantly contra- 
dicts the proposition; the gentle arguments, the 
mock deference and respect for the feminine view 
so diffusely and vaguely set forth ; the raillery and 
playful irony, often more effectual ^tl^an any other 
weapon; the compliments so skillfully introduced, 
and the thougl^tful pause, as if considering the 
true value of the pearls of wisdom let fall from the 
pretty lips, at which he gazes so admiringly. 

Then comes the personal appeal: ** If anybody 
could convince me, it certainly would be you, and 
your arguments are so strong and so well put 
that I am half inclined to accept them in spite of 
my own reason, and yet I can't but see that there is 
a very, very cheesy look to the moon, and so many 
people older and perhaps wiser than either of us 
have believed ii Don't you think perhaps you are 
a Utile prejudiced? I wish we could think alike 
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upon this as upon so many other mattera. Now 
don't you see," this and this? 

Probably at this point of the game the woman 
who is in love begins to finger the handkerchief 
with which she presently will blind her own eyes; 
she listens more to the compliments and the per- 
sonal appeal than to the arguments; she begins to 
take note of the hyacinthine locks, the careful mous- 
tache, the white teeth, and handsome hand of her 
companion — ^but shall I tell you where she did not 
look? It is into his eyes; for although I have seen 
a great many men trying to deceive, I have never 
seen one who could bring his eyes into full sub- 
jection. He may open them wide and stare you 
boldly in the face; he may raise them to your own 
with elaborate candor; he may gaze upward at the 
ceiling or outward at the sky, or downward in pen- 
sive consideration, but I never yet saw an eye abso- 
lutely successful in deceit; and I believe that if Mar- 
guerite had looked Mephistopheles full in the eye, 
and meant to read the truth there, he would not 
have had power to conceal it; and if he could not, 
less expert " gay deceivers " need not try to. But if 
the woman is not in love she is very much tempted 
to laugh aloud and say: ^^What a clever special 
pleader you are! Tou ought to be a lawyer; but, 
all the same, you don't believe a word you're saying 
and neither do I. We both know perfectly well 
iti^t the moo^ is ^ot made of green cheesy ood 
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never was, and never will be. Whj pretend it is? 

I say the woman may be tempted to make this 
little speech, but if she is a wise woman she will 
resist the indulgence, for she knows perfectly well 
that to mortify a man's amour propre is to lose 
that man's allegiance, whatever that may be. Every 
man is bom with the belief that he is intellectually 
the superior of every woman, and if he is a good, 
fall-blooded specimen of his sex he carries that be- 
Uef to his grave; and it is very commendable that 
he should do so, for one likes to see landmarks re- 
spected. 

Now, of coarse, if the woman sees through the 
man's sophistry, and laughs at his attempts to de- 
ceive her, it is flinging cmtfetti or even mud-pellets 
at the landmarks; it is disturbing tradition and sug- 
gesting that she actually knows as much and is 
. qoi^e as clever as her traditional lord and master. 
l%exefore the clear-headed woman never laughs at 
the man's attempt to deceive, unless she is ready to 
be rid of him, and even then it is not a good plan, 
for no wise woman wishes to sow dragon's teeth in 
her own path; no, as a general thing she gently de- 
ceives him, but not herself; she listens to his argu- 
ments, she looks sweetly considerate over his propo- 
sitions, however absurd; she appears to be on the 
point of yielding while fixed like a rock in her own 
position. When tired of the situation, she ends it by 
mormoring, with pretty deference: ** There's a 
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great deal in what you say, and I never looked al 
the question from your point of view; of course you 
have studied these matters a great deal more than I, 
and you have a much wider opportunity of observa- 
tion — ^but — well, I must think it over; and certainly 
I shall look at the moon with different eyes from 
what I ever did before." But sometimes, alas I one 
only wishes the man could and would be more 
deceitful than he tries to be. Most men, when in 
a candid mood, confess that there are depths in the 
masculine nature which few, perhaps no women, can 
fathom; that they are of coarser fiber and more 
earthly material than women are, and that no woman 
ever enters into their temptations or realizes their 
possibilities. All this may be so; if they say so of 
themselves, one is bound to believe it, for surely no 
man can be suspected of deceit in this direction. 
But if these depths do exist, one would wish nom 
to be securely and constantly concealed. The 
oubliettes in the Imperial Palace were so well dis- 
guised that the innocent guests walked over them 
quite unconsciously, and if some sinister rumor of 
their existence came to unwilling ears, it could at 
least be dismissed with the verdict, not proven* 
But if people insist upon glass windows over their 
oubliettes^ and call upon you, as you gayly tread 
parlor-floors, to gaze upon the unclean depths below, 
one wishes that such people were wise enough to at 
least try to be deceitful Again, a man is ignoble; 
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he is dishonest in his affairs, he is cowardly, he is 
disloyal, he is purse-proud, or perhaps he haci 
rheumatism, or colio, or some other distressing 
complaint not necessarily apparent Well, let him 
cover up both his mental and his bodily diseases 
and deficiencies while in society, and retrain from 
obtruding sentiments, theories or symptoms with 
which the companion of the moment can not agree 
or alleyiate. But if he is not wise enough to do 
this, ho may, perhaps never suspect that he ought 
to have done so, for one of the most charming and 
most dangerous traits in a woman's nature is her 
power of sympathy and her dread of giving pain. 

She feels for the man who is making himself 
ridiculous as he would be quite incapable of feeling 
for himself, and she gently guards him from per-^ 
oeiving his own folly, even while she is dimly con- 
scious that no human power could make him see it 
I have seen a very clever woman listening with 
serene patience and apparent interest to a deluded 
individual who was explaining the wonderful system 
he would adopt if he were Secretary of the Treasury, 
and winding himself up in such a spider's web c^ 
words that he finally turned very red and moist, 
and stammered into silence, with a suspicious glance 
fit the gentle face beside him, upon which, howeveft 
not a trace of a smile could be observed as the oan* 
did voice replied: ** I don't wonder you despair ci 
Slaking me understand. I never Qoajd get bold of 
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and am glad all these matters are in youf 
hands rather than mine." 

Do you call this woman deceitful? Well, so do 
I — admirably, generously, charmingly deceitful; 
and if that man went away comforted in his soul 
rather than humililited and stung, was it not well 
for him and also for her? 

Sometimes, of course, the sympathetic in the 
woman degenerates into weakness; and I have 
seen nice women behave in anything but a nice 
manner, simply because they did not wish to mor- 
tify their male companions by showing that they 
felt shocked at their language and manners. In 
fact, I think women seldom enjoy or wish to indulge 
for their own pleasure in objectionable pursuits; 
they simply allow themselves to be led by their 
companionship, and will, out of real goodness and 
delicacy, pretend to be bad and coarse. But to 
return to our first point, of what deceit a good 
woman will cultivate when she is in love. It is one of 
the most painful, or rather, pathetic, sights in life to 
see some lovely, piquant, little Titania trying to 
impress both the world and herself with the idea 
that Kick Bottom is a hero, and the ass* head is 
the true model of an Adonis. How wistfully she 
watches him in society; how she hovers around his 
conversations, darting in now and again with some 
word or hint, or little laugh or gesture, that seems 
to interpfet his platitades or errors into capitdl 
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jeets and hidden bits of wisdom. How she 
out his sentences, and suggests to his doll brain 
something to say next How lovingly she listens to 
the dullest and most prolix harangues; how she puts 
a noble construction upon his most ignoble deeds, 
and tells everybody how prudent he was in not mak- 
ing that investment, or helping this impoeter, or 
subscribing to the other plan, when all the world 
knows he was saved fron loss in these directions by 
the pigheadedness that never allows him to do 
what any anybody asks him to. 

Dear, deceitful little TitaniasI What a multi« 
tude of them there are, and how I love them, even 
while they always remind me of an old Dutch tomb 
whereon are sculptured two delicate little angels 
tugging away at the soul of a comfortable old alder- 
man whodedines to budge an inch. 



THB AMERICAN MAN. 

I HA.TB been traveUing of late in '* our owBt our 

native land,'' a course so loudly advocated hy some 
of onr compatriots that it is with a modest thrill of 
self approval that I mention having recentl j traversed 
many thousands of miles and seen almost everj 
variety of scenery, all without once having deprived 
myself of the protection of Unde Samuel's stars and 
stripes. 

But as this is not the first time by several that I 
have traversed the length and breadth of *^ my own, 
my native," and as on former occasions I have 
" done " all the peaks and pikes, the big trees, high 
mountains and deep valleys, the boiling springs and 
icy canyons, the Indians and the prairie dogs, the 
sage plains and foolish climbs, the Mormons, where 
seven women had one husband; and the convents, 
idiere seventy women have no husband at all; the 
Ohinese quarter of 'Frisco, and the palace homes of 
that most inconsistent of cities whither one must 
carry one's entire wardrobe, including diaphanous 
textures for sultry mornings and sealskin coats for 
the afternoons of the same days; as I have, in fact^ 
seen all that is to be seen of nature^s handiwork ia 
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the best-known portion of the States, I rather devoted 
myself upon this excursion to those human features 
of the scenery, which, like the mountains and the 
valleys, have a general resemblance to each other 
and yet vary each from each in some subtle yet 
essential manner. 

" One star differeth from another star in glory," 
and yet stars have a decided family resemblance to 
each other; nobody would ever mistake a star for a 
lion or an eagle, for instance, and in most cases no- 
body would mistake an American for a Briton or a 
Teuton for a Frenchman. So, although all men are 
^* bipeds without feathers " according to the cynical 
old philosopher, one man differeth from another man 
in glory, if glory it is, and if, according to Mr. Pope, 
the ^^ noblest study of mankind is man," it is not 
impossible that the dearest '' study of " womankind 
lies in the same direction. 

We have a big country, as we are rather fond of 
pointing out, especially to people who dwell upon a 
certain small island at the west of Europe, and one 
consequence of this extent of territory is that we 
have fellow-citizens differing as much from ourselves 
in type as a Scotchman differs from an Italian. 

Now in a journey from New York to California, 
one is in the way of meeting a '' selected assort- 
ment " of all these different types, and I did so, 
especially as our party, representing a press associa- 
tioui would naturally find interests and affinities 
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ev«7where that a newspaper is printed or read, and 
I am safe to say that no cluster of five houses is to 
be found from Maine to California, or from Florida 
to Vancouver's, where the news of the world is not 
read and commented on with intelligent interest. 

Of course persons who spend their lives in one 
absorbing pursuit are not going to quite throw aside 
its habits even when on an outing for rest and 
recreation, and I noticed, with an indulgent smile, 
that a good many of us almost inyoluntarily *^ in- 
terviewed '' some of the others and made mental 
if not penciled notes for future use. Among 
the rest, a very bright and talented man, talking upon 
this subject of our cosmopolitan citizenship, asked 
me, " Now which do you really prefer — ^the eastern, 
western or southern man ? '^ 

I laughed and told him that I was not going to help 
him out in his next ** personal" But the question 
set me thinking, and I looked about me a little, not 
only at our own party, but at those who met us en 
xoute. 

One of ourselves was, as I should suppose, a 
typical Boston man, and of course all New Eng- 
landers are well content to be called Bostonians. 
This gentleman was slender and spare of figure, 
with clear-cut features, intelligent, shrewd and 
cautious eyes, often hardening into severity; a thin- 
Upped, passionless mouth and a pallid complexion. 
His maimer was cold and somewhat reseryed, but 
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p«rfecily oonrteons and eelf restramed. H« 
reminded one a little of Hamlet, who was not to be 
lightly moved by man, " nay, nor woman either," 
although some Horatio or Horatia might fancy so. 

Just at first the Latin blood, which decidedly 
predominates over that of New England in my 
veins, was a little chilled by this gentleman^s cold 
and speculative manner of regarding me; I felt 
somewhat as if I were a missionary and he a Tim- 
buctoo-ian considering which portion of my anatomy 
would make the best '' dainty dish to set before the 
king." But as time went on I found that, so far 
from intending to dissect and devour me, my Bos- 
tonian was most scrupulous about so much as touch- 
ing the outermost fringes of my belongings, apolo- 
gizing with gravity and sincerity because in lower- 
ing a blind his hand had grazed my arm. I feel 
quite sure that Sir Philip Sydney was a Bostonian 
by ** intention,'^ if not in fact. On the whole, I was 
very much pleased with this pronounced type of the 
New England gentleman, and in all seriousness 
felt very sure that in any one of those accidents by 
fire or flood or other remarkable distress, when 
women are occasionally thrown upon the honorable 
protection of man, oxie could not be surer of delicate 
and respectful treatment than at the hands of a 
Bostonian. 

And yet — and yet— one wonders a little how he 
would go to work to disclose a tender passion or to 
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ntTe against a riyal. One might as easily imagine 
a company of big ioides having a jolly party oyer a 
good fire, and drinking each other's health in steam- 
ing mm punch. 

Of course we had several men of New York with 
JUL It is to me a very familiar type of man, and 
yet I studied it with a fresh interest as contrasted 
with the rest 

The New Yorker carries in face and form and 
speech and action the fact that he lives in a very 
big city, and that competition, while it is the soul of 
trade, is very apt to be the death of the trader, 
whether his trade lies in brains or cotton. The 
New Yorker, if anything, is alert; he feels that it is 
his duty and his necessity to '' catch on " to every 
new idea, every new promise or development, every 
new ^' chance'^ before the next man ^'gets there.'' 
One may be excused for describing him by slang, 
for he uses a great deal of it — ^those terse and pun- 
gent expressions which men invent to convey an 
idea not to be communicated by Johnsonian En- 
glish. Parallel to this habit of slang is the New 
Yorker's love of abbreviation and minimization; he 
speaks of the elevated road as the ''L," of the 
Atlantic ocean as ''the pond,"* of his country as 
"U. S.," of millions of dollars as "spot cash," of 
the electric telegraph as " the wire," and so on ad 
infinUum. 

In brief, his habitual hurry leads him to discover 
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the briefest form in which to convey his ideas, and 
his habitual irreverence and self-confidence lead 
him to speak lightly and, as it were, in a patroniz- 
ing spirit of the biggest things in nature or human- 
ity which he may chance to encounter. This habit 
of mind extends to the New Yorker^s social manner 
and attitude. He is impatient of prosiness; he is 
incredulous of sentiment; he never forgets the prac- 
tical side of his love-making or his attentions. One 
New York man boldly avowed that he only gave his 
seat in the "L" car to a pretty woman whom he 
might wish to know, to a woman of society at whose 
house he might wish to visit, or to an old woman 
who would speak well of him. Whether this was 
true or not, it was eminently a New York cynicism. 

But for all this cynicism, irreverence, rush and 
self-confidence, your New Yorker is a pleasant com- 
panion and a good comrade. He likes champagne, 
and under its genial influence expands into anecdote 
and jest, repartee and attack, nearly as sparkling as 
his favorite wine, although, like it, possessing more 
brilliancy than body. His prudence and wide- 
awakeness tell him where to stop both the wine and 
the jest, and the little supper or the theater party 
conducted by a New Yorker seldom bequeaths a 
headache or a regret to the next morning. 

If I had an intellectual or moral difficulty to solve, 
I would consult a Boston man; if I required financial 
advice — ^not help, if you please — or if I were in m 
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Bocial puzde of any sort, or wanted to know the 
character -yt any human being of note, I would ask it 
of a New Sork man ; but if I had a hurt Eeart, or had 
done a foolish and imprudent thing and wanted to 
get out of it gracefully, I would scrupulously avoid 
telling either the one or the other, for the Bostonian 
would stonily stare his disapproval and the New 
Yorker would offer a jest or a cynicism, or show 
that my weakness had in his eyes broken down some 
of the barriers between himself and one who had not 
known how to guard herself from mistakes. 

To whom would I turn in such a strait? you ask. 
Why, most assuredly to a southerner ; aye, or to a 
westerner, diverse though they be. The southerner 
would understand me better and save much of the 
pain and humiliation of confessing the folly or the 
credulity that had led to the trouble we imagine;' 
but the westerner would be even more ready to shield 
and comfort the sufferer. 

Of course, on the excursion alluded, we met 
many westerners, some of whom I had learned to 
know and to value in the course of my lecturing 
tour some two years since, and the sensation in 
renewing the acquaintance was as when, stepping 
from the heated and lifeless atmosphere of the 
drawing-room car, one meets the first rush of the 
prairie wind — afresh, full of ozone, a little boisterous, 
yet full of sweet, wholesome scents of grass and 
iriid ^owths and miles of unused atmosphere, 
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There is no hospitality like that of the western 
man ; the sontherner is hospitable, but with discrimi- 
nation; a joint ante-bellum distrust of a northerner 
lingers in his breast, and his political likes and dis- 
likes are rather apt to take a personal form. Also 
he likes to know something of his guest^s fcunily, 
social standing and antecedents. These matters 
pleasantly adjusted, the right man or woman may 
remain for months or years as guest in a southern 
home, and never perceive, because it would never 
exist, the slightest wonder on the part of his hosts 
as to when the visit would terminate. 

But the westerner's hospitality is not handicapped 
by such, or by any, limitations; he receives whatever 
guest may come in his way, caring very little how 
or why he came, utterly indifferent as to his ancestry 
or family ties, very indulgent as to his social man- 
ners or habits, largely tolerant of his political or 
religious views, although they may diametrically 
oppose to his own. He does not lay himself out as 
the southerner does to entertain his guests, or trouble 
himself to make him acquainted with other persons; 
he simply throws open the doors of his home and 
expects the guest to share its privileges without 
formality or protestations of gratitude. Only if this 
hospitality should be abused, and the warmed adder 
begin to show his nature, then God pity the traitor, 
for I know not whether western rifle or southern 
ptskd is the swifter or sterner avenger. What hm 
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and damages are to the east and to New York, gun- 
powder and steel are to the west and south. 

But apart' from hospitality, either the western or 
the southern man is a welcome and congenial com- 
panion — the former in a loud, jovial sort of fashion, 
the latter in a more refined and delicate style not 
seldom touched with a pensive strain, easily lending 
itself to romance and sentiment. 

The western man tells you a good deal about him- 
self, his pursuits, his agricultural or political pur- 
poses; he has very little reserve, and takes your 
interest and sympathy for granted with a naivete 
which commonly evokes the feeling he appeals to. 

The southerner, on the other hand, is a little 
silent and reserved about himself at first, but as 
the acquaintance ripens he talks to you about him- 
self and shows such a real and cordial interest in 
anything you may choose to tell him as to often lead 
on to indiscreet confidences; and yet hardly indis- 
creet, for the southern gentleman is the safest con- 
fident in the world, except perhaps a Boman Catholic 
priest; and if his advice is not very practical or 
valuable, it is a good deal to be so heartily endorsed 
and approved of as you are sure to be by him. 

Now you ask, at the end, as at the beginning, 
which manner of men do I like best? And I can 
only reply that each one has his merits and his 
peculiarities, perhaps also his faults, or we will call 
them the defects of his virtues, and that with which- 
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ever I am thrown in contact I can spend a pleasant 
day, and be sure, if I am in need, of loyal and manly 
protection. 

God bless the American man I 



FAVORITES OP THE MEN. 

DO THE LOBDS OF GBEATION LIKE THE BEST WOMEN? 

Do men like the best women best? No, they 
don't, and it is one of the most remarkable things 
in the study of the cruder sex to see how they pride 
themselves upon their discrimination with regard to 
women, and how very, very, very little they know 
about them. 

And this, no doubt, is one ground for the cynical, 
jaundiced, bitter scoffs and taunts flying about the 
world with regard to women, and all emanating from 
men. They thought they knew something about 
women, these poor cynics, and they found they 
didnH, and instead of blaming their own stupidity, 
they turned and rent the elusive objects of their 
mistaken theories. 

It is very annoying, I grant you, for a man to 
build up a fine ideal temple wherein to enshrine his 
own image and watch the goddess of that temple 
sitting at the feet of her chosen lord, and then to 
suddenly discover that the temple was founded upon 
the *' laughing sands,'' and in some unusual quake 
the whole affair tumbles down, and his image is left 
ignominiously stranded in the ruins I 

27 
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I suppose one would be tempted to revile the 
goddess who had mortified ns so sorely. 

Noy they donH understand women at all, these poor, 
dear men, and mothing yexes them more than to 
have this consciousness brought home to them; 
they are so accustomed to feeling that the world 
runs on the lines that they have laid down, that 
there is nothing in heaven or earth beyond or above 
their comprehension, and that they are, as Alex- 
ander Selkirk remarks of himself, '* Lord of the fish 
and the brute,'' that, although woman is neither a 
fish nor a brute, they consider her as surely the 
vassal of man as either of these. 

And then, when all this has been comfortably 
arranged and Milord Man has settled himself 
pleasantly upon his throne, lo and behold the chief 
vassal isn't at all in the place he had arranged for 
her, but has shot off in an eccentric orbit of her own 
and is away out*of reach. '* Such conduct as this '* 
naturally annoys '' the monarch of all he surveys,'* 
and as it is impossible for him to do anvthinsf about 
it. he vents his wrath m saying a greardealT some- 
times in the style of the fox who thought the grapes 
were sour because he couldn't reach them, and agaiue 
in the light and flippant fashion of a majestic in- 
tellect stooping to trifles, he flicks the woman 
question aside as one quite unworthy of his con- 
sideration, declaring that the habits and manners 
of the ephemera who danoe for an hour above a 
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0011117 summer pool are more deserring of a maa's 
attention than the yet lighter ephemeron woman. 

One consequence of this process is that a tradi- 
tion has grown up in the masculine mind and is 
transmitted from father to son as carefully as 
the unwritten laws of the Incas, to the effect that 
women are deceitful, exceedingly; are fair to the eye 
but deadly poison to the taste; are trivial and 
• shallow of mind, and yet past masters in the art of 
hood-winking men; that they are at once the 
weakest and most formidable form of creation, and 
although an unhappy instinct of man's nature, but 
no— men don't have instincts — although the pro- 
found processes of reason show that the world would 
not long continue without women, and therefore it 
is necessary that man should condone her offenses 
and seek her society ; he should do so with the same 
fear and trembling that he handles dynamite or in- 
troduces electric wires into his warehouse. 

They all are powerful agents, and the Lord of 
Oreation does not intend to confess any object in 
his dominion to be *^too many for him.'' So, although 
qxdte aware that dynamite may blow him and his to 
the farthest limit of limbo, and electricity will most 
likely set his building on fire, and woman — oh, dear 
me, what words can describe the indescribable ills 
that woman can work in his life! still he does not^ 
and does not intend to, do without any one of the 
three potencies, and feels quite sure that though 
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other men have been hoisted with their own dyna- 
mite, conflagrated by their own electrics and 
destroyed with nameless horrors by the woman whom 
they had either made or wished to make their own, 
they should escape. But just as every man tries to 
secure the safest form of dynamite and the best pro- 
tected electric wires, would it not be supposed that 
he would be very careful to secure the very best and 
less dangerous kind of woman I 

But here the vaunted wisdom of the Lord of 
Creation seems to utterly fail him, and in choosing a 
wife he shows no more discrimination than the child 
who dives into a grab-bag at a fair. If there is any 
method at all in the matter, it seems to operate the 
wrong way, for it is very, very seldom that a man 
fixes his affections upon the best woman of his 
acquaintance, or even upon the best woman for him. 

What are the grounds of his choice, then? What 
kind of woinen do men like better than the best? 
Well, of course, youth and beauty are always sure 
cards, and I should be sorry, indeed, to lose the 
pleasure I derive from contemplating them myself; 
but we all know that there are beauties and beau- 
ties, and while some pretty faces are as attractive 
and refreshing as a handful of dewy flowers, others 
are as monotonous as a photographed smile, and others 
again as deadly sweet as nougat 

And when we ci>me to the matter of choosing a 
wif e, wl^Qh is, of course, the only very importaot 
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reetilt of men s preference of one woman over an- 
other, prettiness becomes merely a detail, and not 
the one sine qua non — at least, tt onght to so become 
if the man is capable of looking before he leaps. 

A good many men are not, and instead of imitat- 
ing the Vicar of Wakefield, who begins his memoirs 
by stating that he chose his wife, as she did her 
wedding gown, not for the present effect, but for its 
promise of good wear, they end as a friend of my 
own did. He married a beauty, a sweet little Dres- 
den shepherdess sort of thing, who one day came to 
me with a puckered brow to ask: 

''What could Tom mean, do you suppose? Last 
night he looked and looked into my eyes, and at last 
he said: * Nothing but blue eyes — nothing more.' 
What should there be more — do, tell me ?" 

"Why, nothing, dear," replied I truthfully. 
" They are very pretty blue eyes, and just as pretty 
now as when Tom first fell in loye with them." 

But besides beauty, which is an obvious tempta- 
tion to choose the wrong woman, there are at least 
a dozen other &lse lights wooing this poor, short- 
sighted creature man to his destruction. 

There is the style of woman which I have studied 
a good deal, but thus far with no satisfactory re- 
sults. She is not pretty; she need not be very 
young; she may be maid, wife or widow, although 
rather apt to be the last. She is not very striking 
in any way, and seldom allows herself to be conspio- 
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aous, but in some inscrutable way she "always gets 
there/' if I may be allowed a bit of slang, and will 
neyer appear at any place where men do congre- 
gate without attracting them, as sure as the candle 
does the moths. She is not too brilliant a con- 
yersationalist — a quality which generally fright- 
ens men — but she makes pretty speeches in a 
soft, low voice; she has a way of lighting up her 
face at the approach of some favorite cavalier; she 
possesses infinite tact in harmonizing conflicting 
tempers and smoothing over rough places; she is 
chameleon-like in her power of adaptation to the 
moods or prejudices of her companion of the mo- 
ment. She is, in fact, charming, if one can get rid 
of a certain uncomfortable sense of the machinery. 
It is a little too much like admiring Juliet, when 
you happen to know all about the actress' domestic 
and financial troubles, and, although you cordially 
exclaim: " How well she does it!" you never for a 
moment fancy that she means what she says, or is 
what she appears. 

Now, this kind of woman is not what I call the 
best for a man to choose as a wife, and I am always 
sorry when I see it done. There is, however, one 
safeguard for the so-easily-deceived sex; the charm- 
ing woman is generally quite as practical as she is 
charming, and doesn't resign her power over all to 
take up with one, unless it is very much to her ad- 
vantage to do so ; and if she does marry she is apt 
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to become innoxionB to other women, for great proe- 
perity has a Btultifyiiig effect, and yonr yery wealthy 
woman seldom takes Hie trouble to charm. 

Another style of women apt to attract men, and 
not at all the best women for them to choose as 
wiyes, are the women who pay the coarser sex the 
compliment of imitating it Happily, this style is 

nia so prevalent of late, and as it is by no means 
adapted to the climate, or to the delicate type of 
American femininity, it has never thriven here as 
abroad. These are the women who boast of never 
being tired. They rise at unearthly hours, and 
drag their reluctant admirers with them to see sun- 
rises and ^^ catch morning effects,'' a euphemism for 
influenza; put on short skirts and thick boots and 
taking alpenstocks in hand, climb Mont Blanc as a 
morning's recreation (if that inaccessible top peak 
is ever reached it will be by one of these women) ; 
they ride at *^ big fences " and are ^* in at the 
death,*' and slash their riding habits with their 
whips as they loudly proclaim their own prowess in 
the chase ; *^ they take a weed ** more or less surrep- 
titiously; they demand liquid refreshments of the 
most heroic nature; they talk slang and venture 
upon expletives, as near profanity as they dare, for, 
after all, they are generally thoroughly good women 
and would shrink from immorality with an angij 
kix^ of virfeua all their own. 

9r 
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One can not, after all, say that these attract men 
to their society, for they give the men no choice; 
they force their companionship upon them in all 
those sports which men have chosen to consider es- 
pecially their own, and consequently in the conver- 
sation resulting from those sports. They have thus 
the pull over their gentler sisters of a common topic 
and common occupation, and it not infrequently hap- 
pens that a man marries such a woman just because 
he sees her all the time; simply a case of propin- 
quity. They make undesirable wives, however, espe- 
cially if poor, for they are as impatient of won^tn's 
self-sacrifices and quiet drudgery as a man is. 

I knew one such girl, and when her baby was 
three months old she took it upon a yachting excur- 
sion and hcul a hammock slung on deck for ii 

But, after all, the kind of woman that men gener- 
ally marry belongs to none of these classes, but is 
simply a nonentity. There is no fault to be found 
with her. She is tolerably good-looking, tolerably 
educated, tolerably good-mannered and refined, neg- 
atively moral, but quite untried by temptation; her 
ideas of marriage are limited to new clothes, wedding 
presents, and cards with Mrs. instead of Miss upon 
them. She has never considered the question of 
whether Charlie and she are adapted by habits, tem- 
perament and mutual intentions to make each other 
happy ; she has never even resolved to do her best 
to make him happyj she has never thought anything 
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about it at all, and plunges into matrimony as she 
would into the ocean at a new bathing place, with- 
out the least idea of what may lie beneath the sum« 
mer sea. 

That is the average woman chosen as his wife by 
the average man, and hence the average marriage, 
which forms the topic of the satirist and the cynic. 

What, then, is the description of 'Hho best 
woman," who is so seldom chosen, do you ask? 

I have not just now time to tell you, but you may, 
if you like, re-read the quotation from the " Vicar 
of Wakefield, '* and draw your own inferences. 



TO REFORM A MAN. 

ILLTBIICONT IS NOT ALWAYS THE BEST METHOD. 

** A BSFOBMED rake makes the best of husbands,"' 
is an old saying, and like many other time-honored 
awertionB, is simply a Tenerable fraud; and again, 
like many other often exposed frauds, it is just as 
effectiye for mischief to-day as when it started out in 
life, perhaps in the days of Cain, who may have 
been taken in hand by some antediluvian enthusiast 
who preferred the honor of converting him to the 
monotonous contemplation of AbePs virtues. 

Generations on generations of women have tried 
the experiment and failed in it, but the generation 
of to-day is pursuing it with just the same credu- 
lous belief in its own powers that has led its prede- 
cessors astray, and the result in this case will be the 
same as in that, just as thrusting the hand into the 
fire to-day bums in quite the same way that it did 
when Joan of Arc perished in the flames because 
she thought she could reform Oharles YII. and his 
France. 

One very singular point in this repetition of 
histoqr i. that men pickup the very same bluntold 
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weapon that their fathers have thrown aside, and 
use it with exactly the same success as i£ it had 
been forged for their personal use and under their 
own patent, while the woman, accepting both the 
weapon and the man at his own valuation, enters 
with the ardor of a discoyerer or an inventor upon the 
well-worn path of defeat, and travels it to the very 
same bitter end achieved by thousands of women 
before her, and even then it is not often that she 
recognizes the fact that she has only been repeating 
history, and has not the very least little claim to 
originality either in the idea of ihe campaign or in 
its disaster. 

The method is so trite that almost every one 
of us could repeat the formula; the man is usually 
an attractive one personally, handsome, but with 
a certain wearied and world-wom expression, a Ian. 
guid voice, a cynical smile, a courteous patience of 
manner suggesting at once the fact of his being 
infinitely bored by his surroundings and his deter- 
mination to accept them without complaint. He 
often is a man of accomplishments and information, 
and can make himself very agreeable if he chooses 
to so exert himself, but more often he does not, and 
piques his female admirers by gently evading all 
their efforts to show him off, or as the slangy 
younger brothers say, to " trot him out " 

Finally, some woman, pluming herself on her 
subtle powers of reading character, discovers that 
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ibis charming but moody Manfred cherishes some 
secret woe, which it is her mission to discover and 
soothe; in point of fact, it is very likely that his 
liver is disordered by too much tobacco, late hours 
and more " drinkitite " than appetite, and every one 
knows that a bilious person is generally pensive, 
gloomy and given to dark and ominous hints as to 
the worthlessness of life, the small value of the 
game as compared with the candle, the folly of 
struggling against fate, and various other saturnine 
utterances which, although as timeworn and thread- 
bare as " when this you see remember me, " or any 
other old rhyme, strike the would-be reformer and 
comforter as something quite original and signifi- 
cant of a deep mutual understanding between her- 
self and the speaker. 

The next step is tender pleading on the woman's 
part that the object of her cares should take more 
care of his health, limit his smoking and his vigils, 
take out-of-door exercise, and perhaps, some good 
stirring rides in the early morning with her. She 
gently suggests something about the healthy mind 
in the healthy body, and intimates that the blue 
devils only arise from a debilitated state of 
physique. 

This leads to further confidences, and the subject 
in a half boastful, half despairing tone announces 
that there is no prospect of his ever returning to 
that state of innocent well being of body and mind 
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to which his gentle friend would woo him, and at 
about this point of the game he introduces the 
phrase: 

"If I had met you sooner/' or *' Before I saw 
you I never thought of all these things as I do now/' 

These or such like phrases are the trump cards 
of the to-be-reformed rake's hand, and although 
they have been worn out and discarded hundreds, 
nay, thousands of times, they ^* turn up smiling " 
to-day as fresh and powerful as ever. 

'^ If I have so much influence, you must show it 
by doing as I want you to," whispers the reformer, 
and the subject either fervently promises that he 
will or "works up the situation" by gloomily 
asserting that it is too late, there is no back track 
for him, that the hopes and joys of earlier days are 
fled, that he could not, if he would, return to that 
condition of innocent delight in simple pleasures 
wherein his mentoress still dwells, and sometimes 
he will darkly add he would not if he could, for his 
appetite has become vitiated and forever sophisti- 
cated. 

This latter state of things is very bad indeed, and 
the fair reformer rises to the occasion with much 
the same ardor impelling Hercules to his Augean 
labors, but alas! not with the same success, except 
that like Hercules she needs a bath to cleanse her 
from the results of her enterprise. There are few 
pcoverbd embodying a profounder truth thf^ ijia4 
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yon can not touch pitch without some of it sticidng 
to your fingers," and the woman who chooses to 
descend into the depths of an immoral man's 
experiences in the quixotic idea of pulling him out 
of the mud and up to her own clean standing ground, 
does it at her own periL 

Naturally she finds that too much must not be 
demanded at once, that too tense a line is apt to be 
broken by a big fish, and that a good deal of latitude 
at first conduces to a safe landing at last. Pursuing 
this system, she listens to a great deal she had better 
never have heard; does not reprove profane or 
immoral sentiments except by a look, a smile, an 
"Oh, hush!" and "Now, now, you know you 
mustnH talk in that way!^' until language that at 
first sent the color to her face and an indignant 
light to her eyes falls almost unheeded upon her 
ears, and at most only evokes the mental promise 
that when the bigger conquests of vice have been 
achieved she will return and weed out these more 
trifling growths, 

A bad man is, in some respects, like a bad book 
— one of Zola's for instance. Tou study the one or 
the other, you are altogether shocked and repelled, 
and at the end you throw the book aside, but you 
can not by a mere eflfort of will forget all that you 
have read; certain scenes, certain phrases, certain 
discoveries of hitherto unsuspected forms of vice 
ire^xain in your mind in spite of every effort^ an4 
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life is never quite 'the same as while yon were 
ignorant of these blots upon humanity. 

And in the end? Far be it &om me to say that 
no bad man was ever reformed, or that never a sin- 
ner has become a saint since the days of Peter and 
of Mary Magdalene, nor do I deny that many a man 
has been helped in his elBforts at rehabilitation by 
the influence of the woman he loved, but what I do 
most emphatically deny is that any woman can 
reform a man unless he earnestly wishes to be 
reformed. The cure must work from the inside out 
to the surface, and can not be spread over the out- 
side with any hope of a radical cure. 

In other words, the man must reform himself, and 
the woman may help him and make the process 
easier and more hopeful and comfortable, and in the 
C)nd bestow the reward of her confidence and ap- 
proval, but such a triumph as this has its founda- 
tions far below the flowery surface of sentiment, or 
the futile and foolish effort to muzzle a wild beast 
with a sash ribbon, or to cover unclean depths with 
a silken mantle and hide their odors by sprinkling 
them with attar of roses. 

A bad man may by some blissful chance fall in 
love with some pure and self-respecting woman. 
Her unconscious demand upon him for words and 
actions only possible to honorable and high-minded 
men, if they do not abash him and drive him away, 
as they generally do, stir him to the effort to show 
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himself still capable of meeting sncli demands. He 
finds himself recalling forgotten themes, and smiles 
inwardly at resuming enthusiasms, hopes, beliefs 
that he would yesterday have sworn were laid aside 
with his coral and rattle; he masquerades for an 
hour in the guise of his former self; he feels like 
an impostor and a hypocrite, and yet, as he walks 
home under the cold starlight, he stifles a sigh of 
regret that he could not return to that almost for- 
gotten self — that foolish, impossible self of ten 
years ago — who would have been no unfitting com- 
panion for this chaste, candid, unsuspecting woman 
with whom he has spent a few wonderful hours. 

And now, if the man is enough of a man; if the 
strength and vigor of his soul are yet in him and 
able to do combat with the debased and corrupted 
material nature; if he is like Samson, and after all 
Delilah^ s careful knottings of the ropes and withes 
can rise up and snap them from his limbs in spite 
of the cutting and rending pain, why that man may 
be reformed; and if, after a time, and little by little, 
he allows the woman whom he loves to understand 
the fight he is making for her sake and his resolu- 
tion to climb up to her and not attempt to drag her 
down to him, she, if she is worth the struggle she 
has induced, will give all the help she possibly can, 
and without needing to know all the dark secrets of 
the man^s past life, or allowing him, even if he 
would, to make her familiar with the ugly aspect of 
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▼ioe, she so enooxirages eyery little effort, and so 
rewards every little success, so illuminates the path 
with the brightness of her hope and faith in him, 
that if the combat is crowned with success he is 
generally ready to give her the whole merit of the 
conquest, while she, if she is as wise as she is good, 
insists upon it that his own resolution and strength 
of will were the only important weapons. 

And in point of fact both are right. He might 
not have been able to reform himself without her 
help, and it is very certain she could not have re- 
formed him without his own foregone determination. 

Una never would have led the lion about so 
pleasantly if he had at heart preferred to roar and 
raven and seek his prey after the fashion of lions. 
The way it was managed was that the lion heart of 
him changed to the heart of a lamb, and he didn't 
want to roar and raven any more. It is not in my 
experience that this transformation often takes place 
in these latter days, but more commonly the lion 
who has once tasted blood is only interested in Unas 
because he wants to devour them, and although he 
may follow submissively enough for a little time 
the promenade is likely to end like that of the 
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young lady of Niger 



Who smiled as she rode on a tiger: 
They came back from the ride 
With, the lady inside, 

And the smUe on the lips of the tiger.** 



MEN WOMEN ADMIRE. 

ir 18 OOHPABATIYELT EASY TO BE POPULAB WITH 

WOMEN IF YOU ABB POUTia 

'* What do all the women see to admire in that 
fellow? We men donH like him!^^ growled a 
remarkably nice, but remarkably unattractive, man 
in my ear, as we watched Mr. N.ullus Nemo Walking 
up and down the promenade with the prettiest 
woman of the season upon his arm and half a 
dozen more looking wistfully after him. 

** Perhaps you men donH like him just because 
we women do," replied I, unkindly, and then I 
turned like the worm. 

** But I'll tell you one of the things one woman 
sees not to admire in you, if you like. '' 

^' Only one of them ? " asked my friend sarcas- 
tically. 

" Only one at a time. It is the very worst taste 
while you sit beside one woman to show yourself 
jealous of the attention some other man is attract- 
ing from other women. The theory, no matter 
how flimsy a theory it is, in the mind of eyery 
woman is, that she is sufficient to engross all the 

4ft 
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attention of the man she is talking to for tiia 
moment, and to envy Mr. Nollus Nemo his little 
success is to show that you would prefer his posi- 
tion to your own. Do you see? " 

^* Good heavens! Do you suppose I would rather 
promenade with that pretty baby than to talk with 
you?" 

"I don't know, I'm sure. The only important 
thing in the matter is that you showed me why yon 
are not a favorite with women." 

"Too kind of you! Perhaps you will give me 
some little instruction in the art of becoming so." 

" If you will unbend the majesty of your brow, 
which is altogether too appalling — there, that ia 
better — I will give you one brief, comprehensive and 
most effectual rule: Attend to only one woman at 
a time!" 

And smiling benignly upon a Bussian diplomate 
just passing us, I took his arm and sauntered away, 
leaving my Scotch lord to digest my advice at his 
leisure. 

Well, it was sound. There is nothing a woman is 
quicker to perceive and surer to resent than wan- 
dering attention, and I think if one were to study 
the characteristics of those men who achieve phenom- 
enal success among women, it would invariably be 
found that they possessed the power of concentra- 
tion in a marked degree. 

Syerybody knows tliat ^ man need not be handsome 
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lo be admired and beloved. Some extraordinarily 
ugly men have carried all before them and distanced 
the Adonises of their day as completely as Ninon 
de TEnclos did the fair young debutantes of her 
tima Few men, in fact, have the strength of mind 
to bear being handsome without being vain. 

I have' lately said that beautiful women are 
seldom yain, although perfectly conscious of their 
beauty. They accept the fact, are grateful for it, use 
it as a weapon perhaps, but, if they have any brains 
at all, do not suffer it to absorb their attention or to 
stamp itseU upon their manner. It is like the 
multiplication table, a thing to be learned and set 
aside in the archives of the mind for use when it 
may be required, but not to be paraded at other 
times. 

With men this is not so; beauty with them is an 
extraneous gift; they are not bom to it, they do not 
need it, it does not help them on in life ; it is not for 
them the promise of love and all that makes life 
sweet to woman. 

An ugly man knows very well that, if he pos- 
sesses, even in moderation, the elements of success 
in the world, he can marry, and marry well at any 
time he chooses, and his looks will have very little 
to do with the matter, in fact are rather a help than 
a hindrance, for a pretty woman knows very well 
that her good looks are never so marked as when 
set off by a foil 
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Beauty is tar mare strikiiig when she walka 
beside the beast than when she promenades with 
Apollo. 

The handsome man dresses with a painful atten- 
tion to his complexion and the color of his eyes ; the 
ngly man, if he thinks at all about his dress, wean 
what his beauty of the' hour approves, and if he 
ventures on a bit of color it is sure to be her favorite 
color, although it may be the most deadly possible 
for himself, and beauty likes him infinitely better 
for the compliment to her own taste than for any 
amount of correct taste that had no reference to her. 

The handsome man seated beside a pretty woman 
and opposite a mirror steals glances now and then 
at his own reflection and, as he fancies, unobserved, 
pushes back his hair, straightens his mustache or 
draws a quarter of an inch more of his handkerchief 
out of his pocket 

The ugly man, tmder the same circumstances, 
looks at the reflection of his companion's face, and, 
if he dares, murmurs something about ** that charm- 
ing picture opposita" 

The handsome man expects, nay, demands, the 
homage of woman as a sort of divine right; he feels 
thatle whom he distinguishes by hifeTor is ^n a 
manner bound to be upon her best behavior, and 
show a sense of her promotion by striving to deserve 
it; if she doesn% why, there are always fba otbeni^ 
poor flyings. 
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No, it is not the handsome man whom women 
prefer for admirers or for lovers, unless indeed it is 
very silly, very weak, very vapid women, who, hav- 
ing no self respect, can not feel it wounded, and no 
attractions can not feel them slighted; they, poor 
sonls, since they never have been and never hope to 
be adored, are quite content to become adorers and 
emulate the sunflower, which, fast rooted in its own 
quiet garden plot, follows its own glorious lord as 
he travels from east to west, smiling upon a 
thousand other flowers in his course, and meeting 
her patient morning smile with an unabashed brow. 

''Well, if it isnH handsome men, who are the men 
that succeed with your most unaccountable sexf* 
asked a friend to whom I had been airing the above 
views, and I devoted a wakeful hour or two that 
night to considering the question, coming to thjii 
conclusion: 

The man who succeeds best with women must not 
know too much about them, but must greatly desire 
to know more. There is no incentive to interest 
like mystery, and to the average man there is no 
object in nature so mysterious as the nature, the 
motives, the instincts of a woman. The really 
delightful man knows as little about these matters 
as the noble savage does of a watch. 

When the first missionary showed the first 
Otaheitan his chronometer and told him that it was 
dive and talked to him the Otaheitan worahiped 
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both man and watch, and everybody was Tery com- 
fortable. Later on, when the missionary's oneasy 
conscience made him open the watch, show its 
wheels and springs, show how it was wound up and 
made to keep time, the Otaheitan felt that he had 
been humbugged and at once proceeded to eat the 
missionary, and spoil the watch by treating it with 
too little instead of too great respect 

Moral: Never tell how the watch goes. 

But beside a great curiosity and interest in women, 
the successful man must have a profound admiration 
for their faults and foibles, as well as for their 
charms. I have seen men who were too just, too 
logical, too mathematical to succeed with a sex 
which is fond of setting its own fancies above the 
narrow restrictions of such ideas. 

A man may playfully try to make a woman see 
that her course is opposed both to law and reason, 
but if she declines to see anything of the sort he 
must not appear, or indeed, feel shocked or dis- 
mayed, but gracefully concede the point in question. 
Most women like to be lectured a little, and argued 
with a little, but they hate to be proved in the 
wrong. A man must not take the tone of a peda- 
gogue, even if he is asked to teach a pretty woman 
common law or Euclid. 

I remember once asking a man to show me some- 
thing about navigation, and after some bewildering 
information he began working out a problem in his 
book. 
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"What is it? Show mel" said I, wondering 
what absorbed him so. 

"Oh, you — ^m — ^you wouldn't understand" — ^mur- 
mured he, with his whole mind in the figures he was 
scratching down. 

Does any woman suppose I ever liked that man 
again? 

Besides interest and admiration and delighted 
tolerance of her foibles, the successful man must 
have an excellent memory and ready wit Many a 
woman has felt her regard for a man rise from very 
temperate to summer heat by perceiving that he re- 
membered her words of a year ago, or the fancy 
she had once expressed for a particular perfume, a 
flower, a color, a " fad '' of any sort 

A very ugly man made himself charming to me 
the other day by gently taking a sandalwood fan 
from the hand of a lady sitting next me, and while 
chatting with her and playing with the fan, con- 
triving to get out the rivet in the handle so that 
the whole thing collapsed, and he, with ten thousand 
apologies, put it in his pocket to be repaired. 

" I remembered your saying at the Paris Exposi- 
tion that the smell of sandalwood made you ill,'' said 
he to me presently, " and I am going out now to put 
this in my overcoat pocket" 

When he came back he smelled of smoke, and I 
do not at all doubt when the fan was mended and he 
carried it home^ that he said something very charm- 
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ing to fhe pretiy woman who owned it; but nerer- 
theless he said and did the right thing at the right 
moment for me, and I always like to see him ap- 
proaoh. 

Again, a man mnst know something and know 
how to show that he knows it. Women adore power 
in a man. It is one of the innate instincts of the 
sex. Among savages and the classes which oome 
next to them in our civilization the strongest and 
biggest man is the one who can take his choice 
among the women of his circle, and in the very most 
exalted planes of the highest civilization the man 
who can command the respect, the attention, ilte 
obedience of his fellow-men is he whose homage 
most delights woman. 

A man who is the jest and the butt of other men, 
or even he who is treated with a good-humored 
fauniliarity bordering on contempt by his f ellow8» 
will perhaps arouse in women^s breasts a certain 
tolerating acceptance, a half pity, half amusement^ 
very like that bestowed upon the court jester or 
their own pet dwarf by the court ladies of the olden 
time, but he never will command more. 

^^I don't value what nobody else values,'' said a 
woman the other day in speaking of one of these court 
jesters, who was disposed to be very attentive to her, 
and I replied: 

''My dear, you are enunciating one of the great 
dogmas of our faith.'' 
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But, after all, the very most attraotiTe trait a man 
ean possibly possess, and the one surest to make 
him a universal favorite among women, is intensity. 
A blase, washed out, bored and languid man never 
oan be very much liked or desiried by women who 
have to fight against all those tendencies in them- 
selves. They want a man to be all alive, to care 
Tery much about things, to put his whole soul into 
the question of where one's new picture should be 
hung, or whether Bussian tea or Boman punch is 
the more refreshing. 

One likes to lean back in the corner of the sofa 
or a comfortable chair and watch one of these vivid 
and earnest creatures as he rearranges some orna- 
ments on the etagere or demonstrates with pencil 
and paper just where the boats lay in the late regatta, 
or enthusiastically describes the '* close shave '^ he 
had in driving his tandem in the park yesterday. 

And with all his enthusiasm and earnestness he 
must be capable, of instantly perceiving when his 
energy is becoming a little oppressive, and change 
to quietude and gentleness with perfect good humor 
and perfect contentment 

Another thinsf all women demand and very few 
women, or for that matter men either, obtaii is a 
true and earnest sympathy. The man who succeds 
best is he who can put himself out of the question 
and listen and divine and meet one's confidences 
half way and '' really and truly care "for one's 
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troubles or perplexities or loneliness, or even one's 
fantasies. 

Most women loye dearly to talk of themselyes, to 
discuss and analyze their own character, to tell their 
own experiences, and to ask what the confidant 
thinks they ought to have done under such and 
such circumstances, and the man who can listen 
to these matters with true, sincere and unaffected 
interest, and respond intelligently, who can remem- 
ber and resume the conversation of his own accord, 
and say, " I have thought a great deal about what 
you were telling me, and it seems to me '' — ^this man 
will be popular among women, will outrank the 
handsome man, the wealthy man, the showy man, 
will, in fact, assume the position among women 
which he had who so irritated my friend quoted a 
while ago as saying: 

** What do all the women see to admire in that 
fellow?" 



LOVE AND MAEKIAGE. 

THE HAN WHO WAS ENQAaEB ALL HIS LDV. 

We have all read of the gentleman who was en« 
gaged to be married all his life and died a bachelor, 
because, as he stated in answer to inquiring friends, 
if he should be married there would be nowhere to 
go and spend the evening! 

Now the question is, was this man wiser than men 
in general, or was he very foolish ? Did he miss 
all the quiet and cozy delights of domestic life — 
somebody to fetch his slippers, and nurse his grippe, 
and have a bright room and warm welcome for him 
when he came home from the office, and get only a 
whimsical idea in the place of them, or did he escape 
all the fret and worry of too close propinquity, and 
the miserable feeling of not being able to get away 
from what one no longer wishes to retain? 

Well, the answer to that query is, He escaped the 
evils and did not attain the blessings. Marriage 
may be counted as either heaven or hell, but be- 
trothal is that between condition called purgatory, 
and although one may be very much in a hurry to 
get out of purgatory into heaven, one would be loth 

55 
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io exchange it for helL And that ugly word re- 
minds me of a remarkable book called '* Letters 
from Hell," which I read many years ago. 

The view of that place of torment which struck 
me most forcibly was the enforced companionship 
with persons you no longer loved, and the necessity 
of pursuing occupations once very absorbing, but 
now odious. Does not that description fit in with 
the idea of an ill assorted union, and if that is really 
hell, do we not often see it begun upon earth? 

And if this view is correct, of course the reyerse 
should also be, and we should see the other unions 
whose perfect harmony and bliss give an image of 
heaven on earth. No doubt there are such, but I 
fear they are more rare, or at any rate less conspicu- 
ous, than the other, and certainly do not furnish as 
much material for the pen of the satirist or the pen- 
cil of the caricaturist Now, why is this? 

Many persons, at least in our own country, marry 
for love, or at least from a mutual f anc^ and sym- 
pathy which they mistake for love. In many cases 
the sympathy is not very deep, nor the fancy very 
permanent, but at any rate the two people believe 
that marriage with each other is going to lead to 
lifelong happiness — and it doesn't Why? 

Well, the great reason, it seems to me, is because 
in small natures and shallow hearts the only stroncf 
«d endnring love is the love of Self, and as bo^ 
M tiie outside fancies come in conflict with this real 
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passion fhej go to the walL The man sees a pretty 
girl in the freshness of her youth, and he wishes to 
make her his own. She is sprightly, fall of fan, 
makes every effort to be agreeable and amusing, and 
he feels that her society is a rest and refreshment 
after the monotony of business. Perhaps she has 
or is to have some money, and this, added to his 
own, will keep a comfortable home, where he can be 
free from the annoyances of a boarding house and 
the ministrations of a laundress. 

Now all this, of course, is pure selfishness. The 
man has not once considered the claims and rights 
and wishes of the other party to the bargain, and 
when he finds, as he will very soon after the wed- 
ding, that these are quite as prominent as his own, 
he is at first surprised, then indignant, and in the 
end profoundly dissatisfied. 

For the bride may be, in her fashion, quite as 
selfish as her groom. She has married to gain in- 
dependence and a freer use of money, to have the 
position and dignity of a married woman ; to avoid 
being an old maid, even for the sake of a smart 
wedding, a paragraph in the newspaper, new clothes 
and wedding presents; a year later the clothes are 
out of fashion, the presents an old story, she doesnH 
find that she has any more, if as much, independ- 
ence and freedom as she enjoyed while a girl, and 
her husband is far more requiring than her father 
and mothw used to be. 
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So the poor little yeneer of mutual fancy and 
Bjmpaihytliej dignified by the name of love is worn 
off, the unshaken selfishness of both man and woman 
comes boldly to the front, and the man cynically 
declares that marriage is a mistake and divorce a 
happy thought, while his wife shakes her head and 
gloomily advises her young friends to know when 
they're well off, and not be in too great a hurry to 
get married. 

I donH know that we can say marriage destroyed 
the love in such a union, for love worth speaking of 
never existed, but certainly marriage dispelled the 
delusion that there was any love, and the pretence 
soon vanished. 

Look at a higher and happier class of marriages; 
take one where both parties really wish and intend 
to make the other happy, to make sacrifices, and to 
study the habits, tastes and wishes of that other; 
where there is, to begin with, a strong affection and 
the capacity for yet deeper love. Such a couple 
marry and make their vows in tones and with looks 
into each other's eyes that prove to those who look 
and listen that here is a true love marriage, with 
every prospect of happiness and constancy. 

A few years pass and how do you find the wedded 
lovers ? She has grown rather stout, is fond of her 
dinner, talks about her children, and does not turn 
her head too high when her husband comes into the 
room. When lovers are in question she wears ^ 
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smile of indulgent superiority and says: '' Oh, yes; 
7 know all about it I Tom and I went on just so be- 
fore we were married." And why is this? 

One cause potent to produce this state of things 
is oyerfondness on the part of the wife. Before she 
was married her love was restrained by coyness, by 
the training good mothers give their girls, by maid- 
enly instincts. But most young women feel that 
once they are married all restraints and all reserves 
are to be thrown aside ; that it is a duty as well as 
a pleasure not only to love their lords but to give 
constant evidence of their affection. They rush at 
him as he comes into the house, tired, cold, wet, irri- 
tated and travel stained, seize him around the neck, 
kiss and cling while he feebly gropes for a place to 
deposit his umbrella, bag, hat and the parcel she 
has sent down to the o£G[ce for him to bring home. 
My mother used to tell a story of one of her girl 
friends who invited her to come and witness the 
perfection of her married bliss. She went, never 
having met the husband, and the first evening saw 
a very tired, rather cross looking and much laden 
man plod up the door-steps in a rain. Her friend 
saw him, too, and shrieking, " Oh, there's my honey 
pot!" she rushed into the hall and went through the 
exercises mentioned above; but in the midst of her 
exclamations came another voice, low and grr-jtrlish 
in its tones, yet quite audible in the parlor: 

"Love me a lot, don't you, Bessie?" 
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•* Oh, yea, yes, yes my own, own dearest loyel 
And yaa love your Bessie, don't you, darling ?'' 

'*Tes; but if she didn't love me quite so much, 
perhaps I should love her more,'' was the reply; 
whereat Bessie laughed as at a good joke. 

Of course the man was a brute to say such a thing; 
but, oh, dear me, how many men think it, and don't 
say it! Men are predatory animals, loving to hunt, 
to pursue, to capture, and to hold by main force, and 
the moment the prey ceases to resist, the interest of 
the conquest is over. All the hunters of big game 
tell us that the only chance of safety for the victim 
of a lion, tiger, bear, or other beast of prey, is to 
remain perfectly passive and inert beneath his 
claws; the least resistance rouses his energies, and 
he soon enforces a quiet never to be disturbed. The 
same instinct in a modified form is to be traced in 
the lord of creation; he only pursues while the dear 
creature runs away, and disdains a victim that is 
only too glad to remain in his grasp. 

Any man constantly assured that his wife lives 
moves, breathes, and has her being solely in him; 
that she has a fund of caresses and honeyed words 
always at high- water mark and eager for an out- 
let, becomes first calmly confident, then careless, 
and at the last bored and surfeited by sweets for 
which he never is allowed to get up an appetite by 
fasting. 

I onoe traveled in company with a somewhat 
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cynical, bnt very delightful man, who, as we neared 
the shores of our native land, remarked: 

"I wish the first twenty-fours hours after my 
arrival were well over! It is so hard to come up to 
the expected mark of enthusiastic affection ! " 

And yet this man had wooed his wife with the 
ardor and perseverance of a hero of romance. The 
trouble was that, whereas she had been a coy and 
coquettish maiden, she was a very demonstrative 
wife, and had choked out her husband's affection 
with a perennial flood of her own. 

But often enough the disillusionment comes from 
the other side, and results from a perverted idea of 
marital obligations. 

A man who is paying his addresses to a young girl, 
or evem to an older woman, holds himself under con- 
stant restraint in all conversation bordering upon 
subjects unfit for an innocent and delicate-minded 
woman's ears. The stories, the jests, the songs, 
the conundrums which alleviate the toils of the 
office, the counting-room, the lunch counter, the 
elub, the bachelor dinner or the little supper, are 
most rigorously ruled out from the conversation 
with which the man entertains his betrothed or any 
other respectable woman. But the betrothed 
becomes the wife, and all in a minute the new-made 
husband emancipates his tongue from all reserves, 
throws aside all care as to whether what he has to 
say is fit for tl^e ea?:s of a carefully educated girl^ 
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brings home his story, the jest, the oonversatioii 
that only last week he would have felt it an insult to 
repeat in her presence, astonishes, shocks, repels 
her in all her finer nature, and excuses himself, if 
she remonstrates, by saying: 

"Tou know we're all one person now, so I 
needn't mind what I say. " 

But the girl is the same girl from whom all 
coarseness or indelicacy has been carefully kept, 
and she has never realized that such matters could be 
spoken of, far less that they are the habitual con- 
versation of a large class of men, including her own 
especial man. Probably, poor little soul, she has 
idealized this man into one of those heroes of romance, 
never met with outside of a novel or a young 
girl's imagination; she has fancied that he is so 
much better, wiser and stronger than she ; that her 
one great effort must be to keep up with him, to 
climb to his height. They marry — his pursuit is 
over, and he throws aside the fine costume of the 
chase, puts on his soiled workaday clothes, lights 
his pipe, and throwing himself upon the couch 
with his heels higher than his head, amuses his wife 
with two or three of the new stories and delicate 
jests with whicii "the fellows" greeted his return 
among them. She, during this, his first day 
of absence from her, has been arranging the 
little souvenirs they have brought home from 
tho wedding journey, putting away his clothes in 
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the chiffonier, not without some shy blushes and 
smiles that such matters should now become her 
recognized duty, and in looking out two or three 
poems she means to read to him this evening. 

Just fancy the disillusionment! Just fancy how 
the hero of romance becomes a fading phantom ; how 
the feet of clay all at once become more conspicu- 
ous than the head of gold; how she feels insulted 
and frightened and bewildered, and then blames 
herself that she should feel so, and tries to believe 
that she is a poor, ignorant little fool, and that what- 
ever her husband thinks right to say to her must 
be right. 

And so begins in that woman's heart a conflict 
which more often than not ends by the destruction 
of all that was best and honest in her love. She 
may never say it even to herself, but she knows in 
her inmost heart that her ideal is shattered; that 
the being she fancied a demigod is only a man, 
coarse, indelicate, profane, material, and so far as 
regards at least half her life, utterly unsympathetic. 

Does not marriage destroy love in such a case? 

No, there is no epoch in his whole career^ 
there are no conditions of his existence when Love 
is to be trusted to take care of himself. He must 
be guarded, guided, restrained, encouraged and 
oarefully nurtured from the first to the last, 
or before you know it he will have spread his wings 
and flown — ^forever. 
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And when all is said, the happiest married peo- 
ple are those with whom this fickle, troublesome^ 
exacting passion has merged into a sober affection, 
founded upon mutual needs, mutual interest, habits 
and the memories of far reaching years. Harried 
friends are happier than married loTenL 



THE BEST MAN. 

iraAT KIND OF HAN IS THE BEST MAN? — ^WHAT STTLB 
OF MEN MOST WOMEN LIES, AND WHAT KIND WEARS 
BEST? 

I WAS at a big wedding a short time ' ago, and a 
good deal was said about the Best Man, meaning, of 
oonrse, the attendant of the bridegroom, but the 
phrase, although so familiar, struck me, as familiar 
phrases often do, as full of meaning beyond tha 
moment. 

The Best Man. The best man among the bride- 
groom's friends, perhaps; well, what made him 
best? and as my thoughts wandered on, I stole some 
critical glances at the individual. I was on my 
summer vacation abroad, and on the morning in 
question was at St. George's, Hanover Square, Lon- 
don, and the Best Man had a title, and a great deal 
of money, and a proud position, but as I thought- 
fully scanned his weak, handsome face, and languid 
figure, and general air of ennui and boredom, I said 
to myself, " No, he's not the Best Man here to-day." 

And from that I began to think over the men I 
know both in Europe and in my own land, and to 
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pick out those whom I ranked best, and those whom 
other women call best, and lying awake that night, 
as I have a trick of doing, when the day is not long* 
enongh to think out my thoughts, I found the sub- 
ject so fertile a one that I will invite my friends, 
both men and women, to consider it a little with 
me. 

The Best Man all round that you know; the man 
you would select if you could never see another be- 
sides him for the rest of you life ; best for now, 
when youth is still aglow, and Love is lord para- 
mount, and the faith in one's own divine right of 
happiness is still predominant, and best for the 
later years when all this shall have failed, and prac- 
tical, pitiless middle age shall have torn down the 
illusions of to-day ; best, too, for old age, if we are 
doomed to live to see it, the time when we shall 
return to a child's necessity of protection and nurt- 
ure, without a child's sweet promise and claim upon 
its parent's care. Should that time come for you 
and me, dear girls, what man would seem to us the 
Best Man, then ? 

We can not quite tell yet, as we consider the men 
who surround us in all the heyday of youth or the 
pride of maturity; but one thing we do know, and 
don't let us forget it. 

Just as the boy is father to the man, so the 
young man is father to the old. The young fellow 
who is selfish and hard and untruthful, nor even 
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though he may be Antinous in appearance and 
Chesterfield in manners, is going to grow more 
selfish, hard and untruthful, even while he loses the 
beauty and grace of youth. Veneer does not last 
well on a shaky wood, nor gold laid upon a base 
metal, nor do fine manners endure to the end unless 
there is a substratum of honor and unselfishness and 
self-command to lay them upon. 

Again, if you see a young fellow throw himself 
into the softest chair in the room, or heap the 
cushion in the sofa corner to support his half-re- 
clining figure ; if he uses a fan in hot weather and 
hoyers near the heater in cold weather ; if he grows 
animated in discussing the menu and languid 
when some disaster involving thousands of lives is 
spoken of, then, no matter how charming, no matter 
how fascinating, how flattering, how poetic that 
young fellow may be, he is not the Best Man, for he 
is at heart a materialist, a selfish Sybarite, a man 
whose sympathies begin and end in his own comfort; 
a man who, as youi;h passes away, will gradually 
slip away from the restraints of appearances and 
conventional self-sacrifice, and in middle and old 
age frankly claim his own indulgences, his own ease, 
his own narrow circle of enjoyment, no matter how 
it may conflict with the happiness of those about 
him. 

No, this is not the Best Man. Again, our young 
man may have neither pf these clasaea of faults; he 
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is generous, sympatnetic, hardy, unselfish, and 
oomageous both in body and mind, but he is what 
some people call a little fast 

Dissipated? Oh, bo, not so much as that, but he 
drinks a little too much, he bets, and plays for high 
stakes at his club, he is seen in questionable or un- 
questionable company, there are a good many stories 
whispered about him, and some which mammas are 
careful their girls shall not hear. 

Nothing so yery much, and nothing that the 
ladies who meet him in society are obliged to know 
anything about, and in the ordinary routine of 
society had certainly best not insist upon knowing. 

But like the little rift within the lute, the little 
speck upon the garnered peach, these things will 
grow and spread, and in time silence the music and 
corrupt the flavor of the whole. 

This man is not the Best Man for the years to 
come. 

But, some one will say, you are narrowing down 
your lines until there be room for none but saints 
between them. 

Oh, dear, no, my friend, I don't personally like 
saints, although, of course, I respect them hugely. 
To be sure, I have never known many, but those I 
have been privileged to study always seem to me a 
little narrow in their views, a little self -engrossed, 
a little sharp after money for some benevolent 
purpose or another. Self-denying they all weve^ 
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and morbidly conscientious aboui spending a penny 
upon ihemselyes that could possibly be spared to the 
Lord's own poor ; but the trouble with my saints has 
generally been that they insist upon my being as 
self -denying as they were, and casting aU my pennies 
into the poor-box after theirs. 

Not being a saint myself, I haye always failed to 
fulfill the expectations of these honored friends, and 
so we have fallen apari But I am afraid not even 
among those should I find that Best Man for a life- 
time, for I shrewdly fear that an elderly man saint 
would be a little hard, a little requiring, a little se- 
vere upon human infirmity, a little too much of a 
disciplinarian for real comfort and enjoyment 

Where, then, is the Best Man ? I have met him 
once or twice, and I hope to meet him again; that 
is to say, my Best Man, for perhaps yours would be 
quite another individual. 

One whom I have in mind was fine-looking, al- 
though not handsome; he was brave as a lion, mor- 
ally and physically; he was ambitious, enterprising, 
and of untiring industry; he was reticent to the 
world, and generously confiding to those he felt it 
wise to trust; patient and uncomplaining under 
great wrong and suffering, he was tender as a 
woman toward the suffering of others, and knew 
how to offer sympathy so delicately that the sorest 
heart could receive it without a pang. 

A good man, yet not a saint; a cheerful, convivial 
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host and companion, yet unquestioned monarch of 
his own appetites; loving and faithful and gentle, 
and yet a yery tower of strength and defense. A 
character that, beginning with wonderful promise 
of courageous independence, ripened and broadened 
and sweetened in its maturity, until ere age had 
dimmed its strength, or adversity crushed its en- 
durance, it passed out of our sight leaving only the 
memory of a Best Man. 

Observe, if you please, I do not say The Best 
Man, for he might not have seemed to you the best, 
and just as every pair of physical eyes sees ihe 
rainbow in a different place, so every pair of mental 
eyes focuses a little differently upon every character 
submitted to it. 

Tour Best Man, possibly, must be handsome, or 
you wonH look at him, or consider him; he must be 
glib of tongue and nimble of wit, and abound in 
pretty little speeches, and have an air of devotion to 
you, especially in public. He must be admired of 
all your female friends, and you dearly love to hear 
of this or that society girl *'all gone to pieces'' for 
his sake, while he remains indifferent to all but yoo. 
He is a conquest, a captive glittering in golden 
chains at your chariot wheels, a living proof of your 
own power of conquest. Why, of course he is the 
best parti of the year, the prize for which all the 
rosebuds have entered, beside a mixed field of 
oldw and famous competitors. 
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Very well, very well for the day, but neither you 
nor he will always be sweet-and-twenty, and, unless 
all this is but the avowed caprice of a moment — 
and to my mind that sort of thing is exceedingly 
bad form — where in your Adonis is the promise of 
the future? 

Will he, such as we see him, develop into the 
tower of strength, the manful protector, the tender 
comforter, the wise adviser and guide of later 
yeiars? 

Will he still find you dearer, if not fairer, than all 
other women when there are " silver threads among 
the gold '' and many tears have faded the blue of 
ihose lovely eyes? 

At sixty, '* should nature keep you alive " until 
that day, will he really be still the Best Man? 

Or you, Hypatia, who love to talk metaphysics 
and science and politics and political economy with 
that young professor and savant^ and who will, as 
it is whispered, tempt him from his study long 
enough to be married by civil contract, both of you 
having freed yourselves from all old-world supersti- 
tions — ^will logic and hard facts and lofty theories, 
and perhaps a scholar's irritable and peevish words, 
fill all the needs of your woman-nature in the years 
to come? The Best Man, looking at him from the 
eyes of the brain, no doubt, but how does he appear 
to the eyes of the heart? 

How many, many women have made their mis- 
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take early in life, and either stocially or petulantly 
review it to-day I 

How many, in reading their lives, will sadly or 
scornfully cast a glance aside at the man on the 
other side of the table, and whisper in the bittemees 
of the hearts—'* The Best Man ! " 

And, yet, let us hope, let us believe, that as many 
men may echo the words contentedly, proudly, 
lovingly, and that perhaps the Birdies, the Aspasias, 
the whole fair army of the future, may find some 
new meaning in the familiar phrase, and be just a 
thought more careful, more considerate of the years 
«o oome in choosing their own Best Man. 



WHAT IS SOCIETY? 

SociettI What is society? Who composes 
society ? And to what end or good does society 
exist? 

I suppose every one of us, at least eyery one who 
has to any great extent mingled in this same 
element of society, has at some time asked him or 
herself these questions, perhaps just by way of 
speculation and philosophy, or perhaps in some 
moment of weariness and disgust of life and its 
complications. 

One^s instinctiye idea of society is that it can only 
exist in large communities, and can be found in its 
perfection only in the few great centers of civiliza- 
tion — ^in Paris or London or Vienna or St. Peters- 
burg or New York. But in point of fact society 
exists everywhere that even a few people are 
gathered together — ^that is to say, enough people to 
make public opinion possible. One person can not 
form society, nor can two, for there would with two 
be no possibility of talking about somebody else, 
and that is the very marrow of society conversation. 
Three persons at least must live near together, 
engage in the same pursuits, covet the same things 

78 
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and emulate each other in their mode of life to pro« 
dace the essential germ of society, for that germ is 
rivalry. Where no riyalry is possible society can 
not exist 

Take for instance a keen business min, a soldier, 
a philosopher, a laborer and a domestic woman of 
limited mental capacities; they would not constitute 
society if they lived alone on a desolate island, for 
there could be no rivalry; not one of them would 
feel the least ambition to excel the other, for not 
one would understand or aspire to eminence in the 
pursuits of any one of the rest. But take a little 
country town, nay, take the smallest village, and 
you at once get society, for you have rivalry, emula- 
tion, envy and covetousness ; also you have a certain 
amount of friendly feeling, of desire for the good of 
others and of a sympathetic interest in their success 
or misfortune. For all three elements enter into 
society, and if you say the last three contradict and 
neutralize the first four, I respond that they are 
but three to four, and that as a general thing the 
majority governs, not only in our republic, but in 
the kingdoms and empires of the earth, so far at 
least as society is to be considered. ^ 

Besides, it is not necessary to try to make the 
laws of society consistent or harmonious or common- 
sensical, for they are not so by nature, never have 
been and never will be. 

In the little village, the wife of the minister, th« 
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doctor and the lawyer represent the Four Hundred, 
which have been declared to comprise all the society 
folks of New York ; to these three professional ladies 
may be joined the wife of the shopkeeper and perhaps 
the millowner, or the few larger landowners among 
the farmers. To this inner circle do all the women 
of the place aspire, and the question as to who does 
ordoesnotreyolye within it as a sort of secondary 
planet is the source of unending discussion, asser- 
tion, denial and simulation. 

** Miss Brown is going to have some folks to tea," 
says the butcher's wife to the blacksmith's wife. ** I 
suppose you're a-going ? " , 

** Oh, I don't know," replies Mrs. Cyclops, who 
would give her ears to go and hasn't been invited. 
** I expect Miss Brown's too mad to ask me, for I 
haven't been to call at the parsonage for a month of 
Sundays. Be you going ? " 

'* Dunno yet I some expect to go down to the 
city that day." And the two ladies separate, each 
to make merry in her domestic circle over the vain 
pretenses and aspirations of the other. 

Perhaps you loftily say that you know nothing 
about country villages or the habits and feelings of 
the wives of butchers and blacksmiths; but is not 
this little sketch one that you can duplicate in your 
own circle of society, whatever that may be? 

Mrs. V. or Mrs. A. is to give an entertainmeni 
Of course she asks the Four Hundred who are on 
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her regular yisitiDg list, but there are four hun^ 
dred or five hundred more, not exactly on the 
Tisiting list, but who still have a certain ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Y. or Mrs. A.; haye met 
her at some summer hotel, haye crossed the 
ocean in her company, or have been presented to 
her notice by some friend. She bows to them in 
the park, and if they stand squarely in her path at 
some third person's reception, she graciously re 
to their anxious and deferential little proffer of 
mark or salutation; but does all this make them so 
far acquainted that they may hope for an inyitation 
to this grand entertainment ? Does it, at any rate^ 
entitle them to speak to their friends as if there was 
a possibility of their going if they see fit to do so? 
And when they meet another person yery similarly 
situated with regard to the leaders of the Four Hun* 
dred, does not their little conversation bear a strik* 
ing resemblance to that of the butcher's wife and 
the blacksmith's wife discussing the tea to be given 
by the parson's wife? 

Diogenes placed the height of human happiness 
in content with what one had. He possessed a tub, 
and he made himself perfectly contented in his tub, 
and therefore perfectly happy. At least, when 
Alexander, just then master of the world, stood out- 
side the tub and asked its inmate to say what he 
eould do for him, Diogenes simply replied: 

"Get out of my light!" 
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A society person would say that Diogenes stood 
in his own light by thns snubbing the emperor; but 
perhaps, in fact it seems as if certainly he was hon- 
est in his conviction that even the most powerful 
man on earth could give him nothing better than 
contentment with his humble lot. 

But if he was right, and content is happiness, 
society can not be happy, for content is an unknown 
quantity in its composition. Nobody in society is, 
or can be content; for if he were content he would 
not be in society, the very essence of whose exist- 
ence is emulation; 'Hhe better is the enemy of 
good,^' say the French, and the maxim is as sadly 
wise as most of their apothegms. Mrs. A. has some 
diamonds, very fine diamonds, and a good many of 
them. Is she satisfied and contented in their posses- 
sion ? No, for Mrs. B. has more and finer ones, and 
Mrs. B. has a gnawing consciousness that Mile. 
Tiptoe has yet finer ones, and Mile, wishes she could 
lay hands upon the Duchess of So-and-so's hered- 
itary jewels, and the Duchess never contemplates 
her own jewels without remembering those she saw 
upon the Empress of Bussia, or in the Oreen Vaults 
of Vienna, or the Paris Exposition. 

So nobody is content with jewels, and jewels are 
one of the badges and trade-marks and certificates 
of position in society. 

And so it is with clothes. Mrs. X., with a deep 
purse, subsidizes Worth or one of his rivals to coiq. 
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pose a toilet for her which shall exceed in richness, 
beauty and originality anything that ever yet 
clothed a daughter of Eve. The artist falls into a 
fine frenzy, and evolves something which even Mrs. 
X. admits to be beyond her wildest hopes, until, as 
she plumes herself like a peacock and glides down 
the grand reception room, she suddenly encounters 
Mrs Z., another Worth-dressed dame, whose robes 
are an improvement upon her own, so that the lat- 
ter may confidently whisper to her dear five hundred 
friends that ' ' poor Mrs. X. " has tried to copy her dress 
by the aid of some domestic dressmaker, but has not 
quite succeeded — "not quite, my dear, for Worth is 
not so easily imitated.'' And poor Mrs. X, who 
suspects the slander, but has no opportunity of re- 
butting it, goes home gnashing her teeth and tear- 
ing her hair, and is ready to trample her poor gown 
under foot and to rend M. Worth limb from limb. 

Or, perhaps, she is of a keener and more bellig- 
erant make, and instead of retreating sails gallantly 
up to the enemy, exclaiming: 

"Oh, my dear! What a sweet gown, and TU 
forgive you for stealing my little hints to Worth — 
he made mine, you know, and I suppose liked the 
idea so well that he couldn't resist warming it over 
in yours!" 

How truly happy both those women feel as they 
smile in each other's faces and glare in each other's} 
•yeel 
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Oonsider the matter of precedence, especially 
here in our New World's republican society! In 
the kingdoiT^s and empires of older communities 
the whole thing is settled for man, woman and 
child by the mere fact of birth. A little, friyolous, 
childish duchess of nineteen must take precedence 
of a yenerable and dignified countess, eyen though 
it may be her own grandmother, and so on down 
to the delicate distinctions between the wiyes of 
barristers and the wives of attorneys. 

But, thank heaven, we are not yet so highly 
civilized as all this, and the host at a dinner party 
or a ball supper generally gives his arm to the 
oldest lady, or to the distinguished stranger of the 
occasion, or to her in whose honor the entertain- 
ment is given, and this is so far the better plan; 
that there is a reason based upon common sense and 
the inherent fitness of things for such a choice. 
But for all this, our elective course opens wide the 
door to jealousies and heartburnings less likely to 
dssail the born thralls of conventional precedence, 
and one of the little animosities of the society n^an 
or woman is to keep a sharp lookout that nobody is 
treated with more consideration or respect in this 
D^^atter than him or herself. 

Suppose this little exposition of the ruling pas- 
sions of society could be read by some intelligent 
citizen of Jupiter come down to earth on a tour of 
exploration, much as Stanley went to Africa, to 
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see how les autres liyed. He would pEtobaUy 
exclaim: 

'*Why, what a dreadful condition of ;Qiing8 
society must be! I suppose eyerybody who can 
keeps out of it! " 

And we should reply: *' By no means, my dear 
Jupitrian! On the contrary, nearly eyerybody of 
average means, education, and ambition aspires to 
belong to society and to have the reputation of so 
belonging. To be out of society is to be out of the 
world, and in that case we might as well be dead.'* 

''Being dead, my dear Earthling, would bring 
you into a great deal of society, and of a yery fixed 
character. We Jupitrians understand more about 
these things than you do." 

''Ah I Hypnotism is one of the fads of your 
society also, is it? Well, it has amused us some- 
what, but it is getting a little posse, now." 

" Perhaps, you'll be still more amused at it bj 
and by," says Jupiter, and inflating his eleotrie 
flying machine, is off like a shot 

Yes, we all or most of us cling to society, no 
matter how obscure a position we may hold in it^ 
and many of us strain every nerve and keep up all 
sorts of pretenses to hold our footing there. The 
young fellow who lodges in a garret and eats at a 
cheap restaurant that he may keep his name on the 
books of a fashionable club and go to fashionable 
receptions in suitable clothes; the mother of a 
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fly of girls, who are all to be dressed and taught 
some aooomidishments whereby to hold their own 
in the ar^ia of societj^s struggles ; the unmarried 
woman of good family but very slender means, who 
in secret practices a thousand unknown and omel 
economies that she may appear in the drawing 
rooms of her wealthy relatiyes in a proper gown 
and well preserved laces. All these, and how many 
more, are struggling to hold their footing in society, 
and why? Do they derive pleasure from its snubs 
and slights and covert sneers and taunts? Is it joy 
to these souls to know, or At least to imagine, that 
every one they meet is better off and more at ease 
than themselves ? 

Bui the others — ^those who are really prosperous 
and assured, who have their own position and are 
quite able to maintain it— do they find the life of 
society a life of real joy and satisfaction? Apart 
from the rivalries — and it is in this more prosper- 
008 Class that the riyalries have their fulUswing- 
apart from these, are the fatigues, the worries, the 
obligation to keep up when the whole heart is sick 
and the whole body aches, the impossibility of doing 
what one wants to, because society demands just 
then what one does not want — there is no slavery 
more stern, no rule more unyielding, no tyrant mora 
inexorable than the rule and the temper of society. 

Try if you don't believe me. The next time your 
teoeption day comes around and you don't feel like 
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seeing people, tell the servants to deny yon. Do it 
two or three times and you will find your friends 
going somewhere else that day, and yon will have 
gained the reputation of being air-y or freak-y or 
odd, and in fact, you will have slipped down a step 
or two on the slippery social scale. 

Or dress in your comfortable last year's gown in- 
stead of the hideous new one which your soul loathes, 
you will presently hear that you are getting poor 
and dowdyish. One can not multiply examples, and 
in fact most persons, whether their society is that of 
Paris or of the tiniest village of central Pennsyl- 
▼ania, can adapt and modify what has been said to 
their own experience, and agree with me that the 
most perplexing questions in the world are: 

Why does society exist? Why do we seek it? 
aad is it a necessary evil or an evil necessity ? 



V 
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It is an old, old saying that marriage is a 
lottery, and so it is, for neither man nor woman can 
poflsibly know what card he or she has drawn from 
the pack, shufBied, oat» shuffled again by a mocking 
and inscrutable fate until their fingers have closed 
upon one, voluntarily or involuntarily, they never 
can fully decide which, and the choice made, thev find 
themselyeB possessed of a ku>g. a queen, perhaps a 
knave, or haply oalj " the deuce" or "the d — ^I's 
bedstead," aa I have heard the four of spades dubbed 
in mock horror and dismay. 

Were you ever in a lottery country, Havana, for 
instance? If so, do you remember the life-and« 
death interest, the eager conversations, the mys- 
terious hints, the infallible method for selecting the 
lucky number, that absorbed the minds of all men 
as the period for drawing the grand prize drew near? 
Have you not, as you dined in the caf 6 with its 
sashless windows opened to the plaza, been half 
amused and half annoyed by the persistent offers of 
quarter shares, tenth shares, even smaller shares, in 
some ticket more than likely to win the grand prize, 
and wondered why, this being the oasOi the swarthy, 
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white-toothed and gimlet-eyed Tender didn't keef 
it all for himself? 

A great risk, a perilous ventnre, and one in which 
many fortunes, great or small, hare gone down, for 
it is a wel-lknown statistic that for every success 
made in a lottery there are some hundreds of fail- 
ures, and another curious point is that while the 
successes are generally very transitory, the failures 
are yery permanent. I can at this moment think of 
only one man solidly enriched by a prize drawn in a 
lottery, and I have known of a dozen or more pevsons, 
great and small, of both sexes and all ages, who have 
lost their all and become hopeless or reckless through 
the intemperate use of lottery tickets. 

It is bad, very bad, and society looks askance at 
the man or woman who gives way to vice and brings 
disaster and annoyance into his or her well-bred 
circles. We don't like intemperate people parading 
iheir weakness among us, whether it be for spirits, 
or opinion, or cards, or lottery tickets. 

Indulge in one or all, my friend, if your conscience, 
your doctor and your purse do not forbid, but don't 
bore us with your successes and don't scandalize us 
with your failures. 

" Pay and look pleasant! " is an admirable rule in 
all sorts of games of chance or risk, and in no game 
is it more desirable to follow the maxim than in that 
of matrimony, for in no game are the stakes higher, 
the risks more comprehensive, the success more 
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tranritory %nd the &tiliire more rainons and final 
than in tibis game, which, nnlike the lottery, is cob- 
mopolitan in its locality and permitted by the laws 
of erery nation. 

One would suppose that a pursuit so dangerous, 
and against which so many voices have been raised, 
waters so difficult of navigation that their shores 
are strewn with wrecks, and their rocks and shoals 
provided with bell buoys, whose doleful dirges 
sound across the waves in somber and unheeded 
tones, would become disused and forsaken; that the 
game would be voted not worth the candle and 
stricken off the fashionable list; that the waters 
would be marked by a glowing beacon spelling Dan<» 
gerousi and forevermore avoided by all prudent 
mariners; but alas and alas I one might as well hope 
that the moths would hold a general convention and 
resolve not to fly into candles any more, or that the 
Andover controversy would end in peace and good- 
will and universal brotherhood. 

Peopl% ma^' leain much from the schools and a 
little from the experience of those who have gone 
before, but one thing they have not yet learned, and 
I greatly fear never will learn, and that is to abstain 
from buying tickets in the great matrimonial lot- 
tery, conducted under government auspices and 
patronized by the royalty, nobility and gentry of 
the civilized world! 

Well, then, messieurs et mesdameSj having warned 
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yon and perceiyin^, not at all to my snrprise, that 
yon decline to accept my warning, my next and 
most philanthropic effort is to give yon my ideas 
upon the lucky number, to minimize the risk and to 
offer you not a tenth, not a quarter, but a whole 
ticket, without money and without price, and sure 
to win the grand prize I 

Well, then, ladies first: 

You mean to marry, if you can^ and you wish to 
have a happy married life, and you want to know 
the recipe. It is just this — expect nothing at all 
and accept as a joyful surprise whatever good '^ou 
find in matrimony. 

Keep your temper under all circumstances, even 
when you exhibit it freely. 

Learn to hold your tongue. 

Never tell your mother. 

These and the cultivation of a few other virtaes, 
such as a capacity for keeping account of your ex- 
penses, managing servants, punctuality, and careful 
but economical breakfast toilets, with silence there* 
to, these will insure, I think, as comfortable a con- 
dition of matrimony as most women enjoy; but, as 
you will very truly say, this is not giving you the 
secret of how to select the luckv number; this is 
not showing you how to infallibly draw the grand 
prize and enrich yourself for life. 

I know it; but, unfortunately, don't you see it 
would be of no use to you, for you canH choose? 
l^hat is one of the few drawbacks to being a womaiia 
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yon are to be conjugated and conjngal-ated in the 
passive and not in the active voice — that passive 
voice, whose synonym is to suffer. 

They say every woman has at least once in her 
life a chance to marry. I donH quite believe that, 
but I do think a good many women have two or 
three chances, and their liberty is to choose among 
these, just as a bird tied by one leg has a chance to 
peck at two or three different weeds, but no more. 
Women must wait to be asked, and have only the 
privilege of refusing Mr. Wrong without that of 
inviting Mr. Wright, unless by some wistful glance, 
some tremulous tone, some subtle magnetism they 
can convey an unspoken meaning, which, as a gen- 
eral thing, they would die rather than reveaL 

But you, lords of creation, you who have only, as 
you believe, to ask and to have; you who are wont 
to declare that you would gladly exchange single 
blessedness for married misery if only you could 
find the right sort of a girl (nothing doubting, of 
course, that she would have you) — ^it is to you that 
I am about to *'give the office;^* it is to you I 
will reveal the secret of the lucky number, and tell 
you just where among the blushing ranks of maid- 
enhood to throw the handkerchief and which one of 
a thousand aspirants to make happ/, though she 
moxmt to her throne over nine hundred and ninety- 
nine bleeding hearts. 

Choose — ^but nol I had forgotten that I do npt 
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know exactly whom I am addressing; and although 
there is a touohing uniformity among the young 
men of my immediate circle, this letter will be 
printed in other places than New York, and I dare 
say slighu variations of the type " young man " may 
be found under different circumstances than those 
around us in the metropolis. So I really can not 
give vhz jlear and simple advice I was about to 
offer to my compatriots whom I know so well, for it 
might turn out, as in the case of a dear old Scotch 
lady I heard of, who, finding some medicines not used 
after her husband's death, consumed them grad- 
ually and indiscriminately in her household, lest 
** money's worth should go to waste.'' The vial I 
l\ad already tipped up does not contain a panacea, 
so, instead of administering it, I will generalize a 
little, and say: 

Choose, if you can, a girl brought up in your own 
sphere, and accustomed to no greater luxury than 
you are modestly sure of being able to give her. 

If she has been used to dainties and more lux- 
urious surroundings than satisfied your sisters and 
coiudns, don't flatter yourself that any amount d 
love is going to take their place in the long run; 
and if she has been coarsely bred, and you place 
her among luxuries, she will probably over value 
fliem and become a snob and very extravagant, or 
she will not fit herself to her surroundings, and like 
(be very weak young woman married by the Jjord 
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of Bnrleigh, fret herself, not to death, but into dys- 
pepsia, in trying to accommodate herself to ** An 
honor nnto which she was not born.^' 

A nice boy, who has unfortunately inherited just 
enough money to keep him in gilded idleness, asked 
me the other day what sort of girl he ought to 
marry, and I promptly told him to select the 
daughter of a man just rising from the ranks and 
not yet rich. 

** But, madame, I like women bom in the purple, 
and as dainty as humming birds!'' remonstrated he 
with an injured look. 

"Of course you do, dear child, and they like 
you,'' replied L " But one of these human hum- 
ming birds is more expensive to keep than an ostrich' 
and not half so remunerative. She has been all her 
life accustomed to honeysuckles full of honey bloom- 
ing at her feet, and she basks in the sunshine and 
perishes in the storm. Her constant wear is a fabric 
choicer than any Worth could supply, and her jewels 
are traditional She don't know how to live in any 
way but that in which she has been born and bred, 
and the world she ornaments does not desire that 
she should. 

" You admire her, of course, and sympathize with 
her, for you are somewhat in the same line yourself, 
but you have not an unlimited fortune and you have 
no power of making it larger. You two together 
would be absurdly happy and charming to behal(i 
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for one sweet Bommer day, and then when the 
night fell and the cold wind and heavy rain came 
you would shiver together for awhile, then fall to 
pecking each other's eyes out, and finally either die 
or distress a kind but impatient world with the 
spectacle of bedraggled, helpless, crippled humming 
birds, no longer ornamental, and not in the least 
useful except as a warning. '^ 

'' But I can marry money. Some humming birds 
are very well provided for." 

'*Yes, you can marry money, and live in your 
wife's house and eat your wife's bread, and 
drive in her carriage when she goes down to ool- 
lect her dividends, for her fond papa, who 
probably has made his own money, will take 
very good care to prevent you from handling 
any of it Your fingers are too tapering and smooth 
and aoignie to keep a good grasp of bank bills soiled 
by the grime and sweat of labor. 

" No, my dear boy, the wife for you is a girl who 
from her infancy has been taught that a dollar con- 
tains a hundred cents, and each cent has its own 
value ; the daughter of a man who is making money 
and going to be rich, but has not yet made it nor 
got beyond keeping his own ledgers; of a mother a 
little vulgar in her ways perhaps as yet, bat 
anxiously striving to remodel herself and to have 
her children brought up in a ^ sp'ere ' above her 
own. Such a ^1 will have a very ^ood solioql 
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education; will have studied music, with the eyer- 
present consciousness that the lessons cost a great 
deal of money and must not be wasted; will know 
the cost of good clothes and the necessity of cher- 
ishing them ; will be very ambitious of social success 
and not above working for it; will take possession 
of you and your little income, and make the very 
best of both. She will feel a sort of admiration of 
you that the humming bird never could, and a 
hidden and unconf essed gratitude that you should 
have chosen her rather than the humming bird. 

*' Then in the later days, when the storm and the 
night have fallen and those unhappy humming birds 
begin to peck each other's eyes out, your father-in- 
law, having made a big fortune, will die, leaving a 
good share to your wife, and your old age will be as 
comfortable as a fine lady's cat's." 

" Thanks awfully — ^I'm sure," drawled my friend, 
but although he didn't like it I hear he is not 
always to be met with in the gilded salons of Murray 
Hill, and I fancy he is making calls in less fashion- 
able localities. Now, if the son of that self-made 
or self -making father had come to me with the same 
query I should have said: 

** Wait until you have half a million dollars, with 
the determination to make it into ten millions and 
to ding to business until you do, and then marry the 
well-bom, well-bred daughter of a family who * has 
seen better days/ but still carries its head as high 
as ever. 
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** She will spend your monej, but she will do it to 
ycrar advantage, for she will make of it a ladder over 
which you will accompany her into that region 
where ^ the Four Hundred ' sit as gods on Olympug, 
and make things very pleasant to visitors who oome 
with a patent of ^ family ' in one hand and the 
tifioates of a good deal of money in the othar.*' 



MAY A WOMAN PROPOSE ? 

A LITTLE while ago, in a city thousands of miles 
from New York, and yet a city where human nature 
exists and develops very much as it does among 
ourselves, I caught a glimpse of a romance, a trag- 
edy if you like, or, if you prefer, a genteel comedy, 
that set me thinking upon the question that 
heads this paper. 

It was a great reception, and among the guests I 
noticed a peculiarly sweet and gentle young woman, 
elegantly dressed, richly jeweled, and bearing the 
unmistakable mark of worldly prosperity, but with 
it the equally unmistakable mark of a crushed and 
hopeless life. She leaned upon the arm of a man 
whose broad, red face, sleepy eyes and stupid mouth 
made me long to yawn behind my fan, or, to put it 
in one word, made me '^ tired,'' although he also 
looked well to do, and very well contented with him- 
self and all his belongings, including his lily-of-the- 
valley wife. They passed on, and so did I, but 
presently found myself, in company with a man who 
knows everything about everybody, near the pretty 
lily as she stood all alone looking sadder than 
6vi»r» 
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"Who is she?" asked L 

" She ? Poor little soul ! She is one of the great 
army of martyrs who go through the world whisper- 
ing to themselves, * It might have been I"* 

** What, or rather who, is her * might have been?' " 
asked I, and my companion murmured: 

"Look and see!" 

I looked just in time to catch a glance £rom those 
mournful ejcss that told their whole story. It was 
sent straight into the eyes of a man known to all the 
world as a poet, a romancist, an ideaUaf^ of the first 
water and purest brilliancr 

And he in turn looked at her, looked as souls may 
look hereafter across the impassable gulf dividing 
those forever lost to each other, and in whose loss 
aU is gone that might make life worth the living. 

"Yes, I see," murmured I to my companion. 
*^ What is the story ? " 

" Only that she was an heiress and he could 
hardly find butter for his bread before the world 
found him out. He loved her, but was too proud 
and sensitive to declare himself, and in trying to 
appear indifferent so far overdid the matter as to 
seem careless. She fancied herself rejected, and all 
in a hurry accepted and married that nonentity 
whose name she bears. Probably some accident, 
some unguarded moment, tore away the veil from 
between them, but too late, too late. They are both 
9i them persons who would die ratao^ than sia 
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dhgainst their moral code, and I dare say that little 
look we just surprised will suffice them for months.*' 

" What a pity! '* said I, as we moyed away. 

"What a stupidity! " retorted my friend. " Why 
didn't she speak out when she found he wouldn* t or 
couldn't?" 

" What, offer herself to the man?" exclaimed I 
in horror. 

" Yes. Say in effect, * Why don't you speak for 
yourself, John ? ' Why shouldn't she ? " 

"Because she knew better than to put herself at 
any man's mercy." 

" When you resort to sarcasm it is a confession 
that you have no sound arguments to offer, but 
think it over and see if I am not right" 

I have thought it over ever since, but can not yet 
say with conyiction either that he was right or alto- 
gether wrong. As a general rule I suppose all of 
us feel that it is a man's business to select his wife 
and to offer her his love, while she is limited to the 
privilege of saying yes or no, as the case may be. 
The man conjugates Amo in the active voice^ and 
woman in the passive^ and the tradition that he pur- 
sues, entreats, urges, while she at last yields a coy 
and reluctant assent to his suit, is so flattering to 
the pride of both sexes that it probably will never 
die. But in point of fact, is that tradition a law of 
obligation ? Has it any true inwardness ? 

Well, I think it has, and yet that woman's faee» 
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that maa^B weary and hopelees eyes riae up baloia 

me and say. It has noti 

One instance does not make a role, howeyer — ^in 
fact, we are all fond of saying that the exoeption 
proves the rule, and the case I have quoted is cer- 
tainly an exceptional one — ^bat the question is, 
does it prove anything one way or the other? 

Again, I think we are all too fond of laying down 
rules and then trying to fit other people into them, 
whereas human nature is always breaking out in 
original directions and making new laws for itself 
although they may be laws that nobody but their 
framers recognize. 

A girl and a young man '* meet by chanoe» the 
usual way," and are mutually attached. After a little 
while he begins to think he would like to see that 
face opposite his at table for the rest of his Ufa The 
same idea occurs to her, but whereas he, so soon 
as he knows his own mind, proceeds to display it in 
the most reckless fashion, so that all the world assists 
at.the wooing, she — that is, in the more usual way 
of proceeding — makes it the study of her life to 
conceal her predilections and her hopes. She 
watches the door until he appears, and by the time 
he is in the room she has her back turned and is 
talking with an air of eager interest to whomever 
comes to hand. He, looking around the room, es- 
pies her cold shoulder and at once makes for it as a 
storm-driven vessel does for harbor. He oomesb 
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and a ddidons thrill of joy speeds along, the tel«« 
phonic nerves of her whole system and whispers to 
her hearty ** He is here! he is here ! " 

Then she tarns with the best air of indifference 
she can muster, and if the happy blushes will flood 
her face, she buries it in her bouquet oi; flutters her 
fan so rapidly that he can not really see her cheeks, 
while she says in a languid, or a flippant, or an icy 
fashion, acooiding toZ^ of giri she chanoee to 
be: '^Oh, Mr. So-and-So! How do you do this 
evening ? Have you been here long ? Pretty gath- 
ering, isn't it? Mrs. Love's rooms are so nice for a 
reception.^' And all the while, if the little witch 
dared raise her eyes to his, the lover could read their 
tender story as plain as print — as plainly as she, 
without looking, reads his. 

Next he, wondering, poor fellow, why he never 
can meet her alone for more than a moment at a 
time, and why she never seems to understand his 
hints and half -spoken words and efforts to find out 
her real sentiments toward himself, seizes one of 
those little moments and in so many words declares 
his passion and asks her to be his wife. Perhaps 
half the girls who thus receive a fully expected and 
thoroughly welcome proposal exclaim: 

''Oh, I never thought of you in that light; you 
take me so by surprise that I — don't know^ — ^" 

And then the lover, alarmed lest he has been all 
along mistaken, begins to falter, and to wipe Jub 
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damp forehead, and to urge his snit with stammer- 
ing tongue, and to seize a hand which yery faintly 
struggles to escape, and so on and so on until the 
fortress capitulates, and after awhile the coy captiTe 
confesses that she ^Mikes him a little** and will 
promise to marry him, and then the years go on 
until after awhile it is she who does the kissing 
and he who turns the cheek, she who talks senti- 
ment and he who reads the newspaper. 

Now this, I think all of us are agreed, is the 
proper and conventional mode for proposals jDf mar- 
riage to come about, and our question is, May this 
method eyer be reversed, and the woman do the 
wooing and the proposing? 

I should say she may never do the wooing, but 
sometimes may give it to be understood that at least 
*' Barkis is willin'.'' Again there may be circum- 
stances where a woman stands alone in the world 
needing no protection, maintenance or counsel, suf- 
ficing to herself for all worldly or business require- 
ments, and uttering no plaint of loneliness or need 
of comradeship. A man seeing such a woman mov- 
ing in her own orbit as a queen, and surrounded by 
admirers, might well hesitate before venturing to 
beg her to abdicate in his favor; to accept him aa 
her lord and master, the arbiter of her destiny, the 
controller of her movements; asking her to give up 
the very name by which she is so widely known and 
admired, and to adopt his comparatively obseure 
oqgnomeB. 
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Or it may be a beautiful girl in the full flush and 
pride of her first season, with wealth at her back, a 
powerful family connection, a wide circle of friends, 
admirers and acquaintances, a girl, in fact, with the 
world at her feet, and an almost unlimited power of 
choica A young man, obscure of family, undistin- 
guished in appearance or manner, poor in purse, per- 
haps a clerk upon a moderate salary, perhaps a 
struggling young lawyer or doctor, sees the debu- 
iarde; sees, loves, worships her, and although he 
can not conceal his devotion, he no more thinks of 
declaring it than he does of asking the evening star 
to come down and illuminate his humble lodgings. 

Now if the stately and self-sufficing woman, or if 
the lovely girl upon her pedestal of sweet pre-emi- 
nence, should cast her eyes upon the silent and un- 
presuming adorer, should look and listen and read 
the secret of his love, and feel that in that love lies 
all the promise of the future, should also per- 
ceive that so deep is the man's self distrust and con- 
sciousness of the great gulf life has opened between 
them that he dares not speak — ^what is she to do? 

To bury her own feelings and not perceive his? 
To go on through life with a sense of loss ever 
growing upon her? To marry another man and 
creep along at his side like a broken-hearted cap- 
tive, like the poor child I described first? 

Is she to bury the best possible love of her life, 
and smooth over the grave, and plant it to grain— 
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good praotioal, marketable grain— or perhape to 
hollyhocks and sunflowers and flaunting poppies? 

Ah I well, some women, many women, do one of 
these things, and the air is full, full, could we only 
hear them, of these " might haye beens,'* the sob- 
bing, sighing, weary moans of hungry hearts; 
yery mistaken, perhaps, in their estimate of what 
would have made them happy, but not to be con- 
vinced of it by their own reason or that of any one 
else. '^ There is no cream so rich as that which 
rises on spilt milk,'' says the proverb, and a very 
wise one, too. 

Should, then, the woman or the girl in such 
case boldly grasp the golden fruit not offered to her? 
Should she, instead of modestly pretending uncon- 
sciousness, tear aside the mask under which the 
man is trying to diBgnise his heart and force him to 
reveal the love he had sworn to die rather than to 
tell? Must she, in one word, make the proposal he 
is too shy, too proud or too honest to make? 

Well, yes; why not? And yet, even as I write the 
word, the deep instinct of womanhood rises up 
within me and says No I Better to die of a broken 
heart than to live without self respect! 

Now which is the true answer ? The cold Yes 
of Reason, or the eager No of Instinct? 

Well, one "why not" is a grave doubt as to how 
such a course would affect the married life of a 
joouple so brought together. 
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Liyes fhere a man so magnanimonB that when 
fhe inevitable '4ittle difference" arises^ and she 
says, '' I wonder you ever fancied you wanted me for 
a wife!" would not sometimes reply: 

" I donH believe I ever should, if you had not put 
it in my head! " Or is there a woman, who, with a 
feminine capacity of self torture, would not some- 
times say either to herself or her husband: 

*^You do not care for me because I asked you to 
marry me. You only said yes because you couldn't 
bear to say no!" 

So after all we Leave the matter about where we 
found it, the pros balancing the cons so pearly that 
every weigher's individual feelings will give the 
scale its downward tendency, now to the right hand, 
now to the left, and each eager, anxious heart must 
remain a law unto itself only restrained by the im- 
mutable decrees of good taste and womanly delicacy. 
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WHAT DIFFEEENCE DOES WOMAN^S 

NEW POSITION IN THE WORLD 

MAKE IN HER POSITION 

TOWARD MAN? 

The fly on the coach-wheel said, How fast we do 
travel 1 And just about as much as the fly regu- 
lated the speed of the coach, so much do we control 
and regulate the speed of the world. 

Of course ever so many of us imagine ourselves 
the deus ex machina^ and fancy that if we were 
eliminated from the affair, the coach must either 
stop or be shunted off the crown of the highway 
where we keep it. But then, others, looking at the 
matter more philosophically, perceive that through 
the few thousands of years of which alone we know 
anything at all the world has gone methodically on, 
carrying out some system of which we know very 
little indeed, the earth producing her treasures, 
such as gold, iron, coal, water, oil, just at the time 
the previous supply of material is spent, and not at 
all in answer to man's demand or greed. We see, 
too, how the race of man has gradually developed 
from perhaps the baboon, perhaps only the daj- 

lOB 
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devouring sayage, to its present condition, whioli, 
let ns most devoutly hope, is not its final perfection; 
and we see, which is just now what we want to con- 
sider, the curious development of woman's place in 
the scale of existence, and of her relation toward 
man. Taking for a moment the Biblical account of 
the creation, we perceive that it proceeded, perhaps 
by evolution, perhaps otherwise, from the lowest 
forms to the highest, man coming after the beasts, 
and woman after man, thus placing her at the crown 
and summit of creation. 

Perhaps it sounds' a little arrogant for a woman to 
say that this eminence is actually woman's proper 
position, but I think few men will deny that ^' a 
perfect woman nobly planned '' is the highest work 
of creative power from more than one point of view, 
if not from all; and when one considers the develop- 
ment of woman in these latter years, and perceives 
that the progress of that development is rather 
accelerating than diminishing, one clings closer to 
the coach-wheel, and wonders where in life it is 
taking us to ! 

Of course we all know that woman has not always 
stood at the head, of creation. That proud eminence 
has hitherto been claimed by man, who assumed to 
be lord not only of creation, but of woman also, and 
woman has more or less meekly and more or lesB 
consistently allowed the claim. 

There is a pretty legend in the Talmud that i 
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Adam was created a woman was also made, and 
named lilith ; she was of such beanty, grace and 
charm as has never since been seen upon the earth, 
and being independently created, had as much power 
and regnant authority as her mate. The conse- 
quence, so the Talmud says, was more than a little 
unpleasantness in the paradisaical household. 
Adam laid down the law, and Lilith serenely capped 
it with another, which she claimed was just as valid 
as his; and we can well imagine that Lilith's tongue 
and wit were just as much more nimble than Adam's, 
as yours, dear, are than your husband's to-day. 

The consequence was, that Adam, finding his life 
not worth the living, appealed to Allah, for relief, 
and with better result than many husbands obtain 
nowadays, for it was then that the deep sleep came 
upon him, and the rib extracted from his side was 
fashioned into a woman, who being derived from 
man, was subject and obedient unto him, and, as 
Adam declared, was the helpmeet he had failed to 
find in Lilith. 

That young woman, disgusted with the introduc- 
tion of a rival, went away and set up a paradise of 
her own, and from her miraculously sprang a race 
of glorious but rebellious beings, a sort of afrits or 
jinn, who ever since have claimed the earth for their 
own, and constantly amused themselves with tempt- 
ing and domineering over the sons of Eve, aixd 
thwarting and aimoying her daughters. 
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And thereasonlhaye told this long storjjtist here is 
because I am dead sure that the daughters of Lilithy 
like the wandering tribes of Israel, have strayed across 
the sea, and are claiming the New World as their 
especial domain. 

This accounts for a great deal besides the milk 
in the cocoanut; it accounts for the aggressive and 
independent stand assumed by woman during the 
last half of this century; it accounts for the mingled 
admiration and indignation with which men regard 
her new demands; it accounts, above all, for the 
disagreeable things the women who donH want to 
vote say about those who do ; it is the old warfare 
of the daughters of Eve against the daughters of 
Lilith; and with a little consideration one may 
divide all the women of one's acquaintance into 
three classes — Liliths, Eves, and a third estate so 
mixed in their heredity that they side with first 
one and then the other, and then with both, and 
then with neither of the more positive schools of 
thought and purpose. I am afraid I am a Lilith^ 
for I never have been able to train myself into 
that meek and mild admiration of man as a mas- 
ter that Eve and her daughters so sweetly exhibit, 
and the future of woman seems to me to largely 
embrace the future of the world, and of mankind. 

So long as Lilith and her daughters remained 
in their Eastern solitudes no Stanley has yet ex- 
plored, the daughters of Eve occupied the world's 
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drama, and both history and tradition show the 
part they played. 

The slaves sometimes of man^s passion, some- 
times of his indolence, they toiled for their say- 
age lords, performed menial labor while he hunted 
or fonght, prepared his food, and ate the morsels 
tossed to them oyer his shoulder, bore children, 
yet on pain of death must not punish a son, liyed 
in less honor than a horse or camel, and died less 
regretted ; then, in days of chiyalry, they rose to be 
pampered and flattered objects of an unreal deyo- 
tion, did embroidery, listened to bards singing mile- 
long ditties of loye and combat, flirted with the 
page or the chaplain, and became bitter prudes and 
bigots in their old age; later on, they scheme to 
outyie each other in the graces of a Grand Mon- 
arque, or a Charles II., or they marry country squires 
and ^* suckle fools and chronicle small beer " until 
their drowsy deatL But it is ungracious to pursue 
this retrospect of what woman's existence and what 
her relations to man haye been in the past, for rums 
avons change tout cela^ and woman in the present 
and in the future is a far fairer sight 

But man, like the fly upon the wheel of time, 
feels the moyement, dimly perceiyes the progress, 
and can not for the life of him understand what is 
the power, or how to control it Steam he knows 
all about; electricity he is grappling with pretty 
gncceflsfnlly ; the odic force he talks about with 
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more or lees intelligenoe; but what sort of force 
or power moyes this ooach-wheel, which he dimly 
perceives he does not move, only rides upon? 

Welly giving np the problem, he says there isn't 
any power at all, it just goes, nobody knows how, 
and for his part he is not going to attend to any 
such nonsense; woman is what she always has been, 
the adjunct of man, the feebler, less responsible 
half of his own existence, whom he is bound to 
control, to educate, to protect and to patronize. 
While she is young and pretty he will make love 
to her, and if she resists his pursuit he will prob- 
ably want her very much indeed, and say a great 
deal about her perfections and merits; having ob- 
tained her — and in parenthesis the man remarks 
that she generally is as glad to be caught as he 
is to catch her — ^the man's duty is to treat her 
kindly, but not to let her suppose she can man- 
age her own life, much less his; hasn't she prom- 
ised to love, honor and obey, and does she fancy 
he isn't going to exact the whole bond? Ha 
doesn't expect her to know or care about his basi- 
ness; if he is a business man, she couldn't under- 
stand, and her opinion wouldn't be worth taking; 
if he is a lawyer, he takes good care not to tell her 
anything about his cases, because, you know, women 
can't keep a secret, and invariably put on their bon- 
nets, and run over to Mrs. So and So's to retail 
every bit of gossip they can pick up; besides m 
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woman has no idea of law, logic, equity or prece- 
dent If he is a clergyman, he has a fine time, for 
he pelts her with St Paul, and enunciates, " Wiyes, 
be obedient to your own husbands/' in a fine chest 
tone. 

Altogether, man is quite sure he knows all about 
woman, and is perfectly competent to guide andgoy- 
em her, along with the children, etc. But this new 
departure I What is to be done about it? First, 
he peevishly mutters, ''Nonsense! Don't be silly! 
Oto get a new bonnet, if you want it, but don't tiJk 
like a fool!" 

This doesn't quite seem to quiet the commotion, 
and he waxes witty about '' long-haired men, and 
short-haired women," and asks his wife, or daugh- 
ter, or sister if she is going to order the nether 
garments of his tailor or buy them ready-made. 

Eyen this withering sarcasm doesn't altogether 
nip the pestilent growth of this stem of rebellion, 
and then the shrewder kind of man tries to identify 
himself with the new order, and is magnanimous, 
and kind, and patronizing to Lilith, and holds out 
his hand, saying: " Gome, then, I'll help you up to 
the saddle right in front of me, and you shall man- 
age the snaffle-ring, and I'll hold the curb and keep 
the whip." 

To this proposition Lilith replies, in effect, that 
man is quite welcome to ride his own horse after 
his own fashion, and she shall not interfere so long 
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as he does not obstruct her path, but that she is her- 
self well mounted, and feels quite able to manage 
snaffle, curb, whip and spur; she is very wiUing and 
desirous to ride alongside of her comrade man in 
the most amicable spirit; she sees that they are both 
bound to the same goal, and she grants that each 
can make the road pleasanter and more profitable 
for the other, but she insists upon it that her steed 
Progress is quite as valuable as his nag Precedent, 
and if he will not allow her room to ride by his side 
she shall certainly push for the front, and may 
unfortunately crowd him to the wall as she passes. 
At all events, she does not propose to be crowded 
to the wall herself, nor does she intend to ride any 
longer upon Precedent, either behind or before men; 
she is a daughter of Lilith, equal in every way to 
Adam, although in a different direction; she does 
not claim to govern or direct him, nor does she mean, 
to let him govern or direct her. That sort of thing 
does very well for the daughters of Eve, that poor 
creature who could not resist the blandishments of 
Satan, nor the desire for forbidden fruit, and who 
having got herself into a scrape, dragged Adam into 
it after her. *' But 1,^' says Lilith, ''am quite a match 
for Satan and his pippins, and am brave enough to 
fight my own battles and bear my own penalties. 
All I ask is that man should treat me as well as I 
treat him, or as he treats his brother-man.'' 

There lies the Question. Will man, can man, see 
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that a new condition of affairs obliges him to adopt 
a new attitude ? The good steed Progress is bear- 
ing woman to the front; will he draw Precedent 
aside, and make yoom that the two may ride on 
together, true and faithful comrades, or will he 
insist that she run at his stirrup, sit cozily upon a 
pillion at his back, or perch precariously in front 
and guide the snaffle-rein ? 

One thing is sure and certain, the old order of 
the world is changing and a new order is coming in; 
nor can the will of one man or all the men in the 
world, no, nor of all the women into the bargain, 
retard, or accelerate, or alter the course of that 
great change. The only thing we, both men and 
women, can do, is to adapt ourselves to it Let the 
women open wide their eyes to the new sphere of 
action opening before them; let them emancipate 
themselves in the best meaning of the word f rom*the 
swaddling bands and chains of roses that have fet- 
tered their limbs hitherto; let them, in their own 
persons and in their daughters, seek to know what 
is going on in the world, and form opinions upon 
such matters as independently of men as of each 
other. Let them cultivate the manly virtues of 
justice, honor, courage, self-command, while not 
letting go their own birthright of tenderness, 
patienoe, faith, self-devotion. 

Oh, what a noble creature the woman of the future 
may be, if only to the glorious strength and freedom 
ciliiliih flhe eanadd the feminine ehann of Btel 



UNHAPPY MARRIAGES. 

TOTA0B 07 THE OHHIA VASE Ain> THE BBAZRH POT. 

Thebb are yarionB kinds of unhappy marriages 
which one notices and quietly studies, although 
their record may not get into the newspapers or be 
generally understood in society. 

The story of the boy and the fox is very trite, out 
like most trite things it has been so often repeated 
because it is so very true, and nobody has disooy- 
ered a better way of clothing a truth which eyery- 
body, sooner or later, feels the need of expressing. 
But I think everybody will concede that hiding the 
fox rather increases than lessens the sharpness of 
his gnawing, and that the smiles with which the 
CMofferer folds the rich robe above the hidden enemy 
are more the grimace of anguish than the expression 
of mirth and ease. 

And I suppose there is no gnawing sorrow and 
mortification which women are more prone to try to 
keep concealed and to coyer with lying smiles and 
pretenses than an unhappy marriage. There is 
something so humiliating to a woman in the con- 
fession that she has given all and received nothing ; 

• us 
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that she has complacently delivered herself oyer, 
bound hand and foot, to a master incapable of ap- 
preciating the value of his slave ; that she has bar- 
tered her womanhood for a handful of fairy gold, 
changing with the first calm ray of daylight to dried 
leaves and crumbling twigs. There are various 
kinds of these unfortunate and humiliating mar- 
riages, but none perhaps harder to endure for highly- 
organized and self-respecting women than the mar- 
riage of the china vase and the brazen pot, which, 
as you will remember, ^sop tells us undertook to 
float down the stream in company. 

Again I must confess the fable is so well known 
that you may call it trite, and yet so very^ very true 
to life that we can not afford to forget it Do we 
not constantly see it illustrated all about us? Have 
we, perchance, had some experience that endorses 
it? For this companionship, in a limited degree, 
is possible in other relations of life than marriage, 
but with this difference — ^that in almost any other 
relation escape is possible; friendships and intima- 
cies may be quietly dropped; the daughter or sister 
who can not live with her father or brother may 
find another home and no one ask why, but the wife 
or the husband is bound by self -chosen ties not to 
be rent without public scandal and severe humil- 
iation. 

You may say, if the companionship is self- 
chosen, only self is to blame for its incompatibility; 
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Why did the china vase consent to the proposed voy- 
age? Why did it not foresee the disastrous termi- 
nation of such an undertaking? '' Any fool might 
know that at the first commotion the brass vessel 
must shatter the china one, and fools must suffer 
for their folly without expecting sympathy ' 

So says the world, and shrugs its shoulders, well 
satisfied with its own shrewd common sense, as it 
calls it But then the world is itself the brazen 
vase, and its dictum is exactly what might be 
expected. 

Of course there is some truth in what it says. I 
notice that disagreeable things generally do have 
some truth about them. The china vase ought cer- 
tainly to have been wiser, but there are excuses to be 
made for her. In the first place, everybody is prone 
to estimate the world from the point of their own 
identity. It is not possible for a china vase to 
evolve the idea of a bronze pot from its own inner 
consciousness ; it must learn it from experience — a 
bitter experience. 

And another very valid excuse for the poor bit of 
china is that brass does not always show its hard 
and cruel nature. It may be as the brass of 
Benares, curiously wrought and ornamented; it may 
be inlaid with all sorts of precious metals and stones; 
it may be hammered and filagreed and molded into 
the most attractive shapes and decorations; it may 
be polished so completely that one in looking upon it 
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only sees the reflection of one's own face and form and 
exdaime: ^'Oh, here I have found my very counter- 
part! Now I am sure of sympathy and compre- 
hension." Yes, brass is a yery deceptive metal, not 
being indeed a true metal at all, but only a 
^' factitious compound" of copper and zinc, and no 
wonder poor, simple china vases are deceived — 
self-deceived, if you will, but nevertheless inno- 
cently misled into a great mistake. 

I suppose there is something to be said on the 
side of the brazen pot also. It also judges from its 
own standpoint, and can not, perhaps, really know or 
ever learn the genuine fragility and liability to 
destruction of its china companion. 

It is acknowledged that a man, to be a worthy 
specimen of his sex, must have a good deal of 
the feminine nature latent beneath his strong attri- 
butes, and some men fail in this requisite altogether, 
while some others have the wrong kind of feminine 
qualities, which are worse than none and only make 
the brass more brazen. These men add to the hard- 
ness and obtuseness and roughness of the masculine 
nature the vanity and love of ease and exactingness 
which tarnish the soul of many a woman, while 
they show not a trace of those sympathetic and 
self-denying attributes which make other women 
the light and joy of a worthy man's existence. 

God pity the wife of such a man — and slie uec^d 
look for no other pity, for the man to whom she i^ 
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tied knows not what pity means, and the world will 
only sooff should she be so ill-adyised as to ask for 
its sympathy. 

To be snre, as a whole, the world can not com- 
prehend her sufferings and aches in perplexity. 

*^ Of what do you complain? He does not beat 
you or starve you, does he? " 

"No; no, indeed." 

" He is not openly unfaithful? '' 

"Not that I know ot" 

" Well, what is the matter? What does he do or 
leaye undone for you to complain of? " 

But the china yase remains silent The very 
essence of being china is to be delicate, and deli- 
cacy is very silent in the presence of the world. It 
is so hard to put things into words that he who runs 
may read, although they may be more real than 
most of the things to be found in print. There is 
nothing harder to fight than noncomprehension, and 
nothing that entails more perplexed suffering. One 
has seen a sensitive child utterly misunderstood by 
those who had it in charge — perhaps its attendant, 
perhaps its parents — and the look of bewilderment 
and pain and questioning that comes oyer the in- 
genuous face, not yet capable of concealment, is 
exactly what comes oyer the heart and mind of the 
china yase when she first discoyers that she has set 
upon the voyage of life in company with a brazen 
poi And, as a general thing the woman is as in- 
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capable as the child of patting into words just where 
the pain, and the amazement, and the disappoint- 
ment come in. 

I remember once trying to ezplsdn some mental 
disquietude to a man whose intellect and eloquence 
had captivated my ear and given me an idea that 
he must necessarily understand everything. He 
listened for a while to my efforts to put almost un- 
utterable things into words, and finally replied with 
a jovial laugh: 

" The trouble is with you as with most women. 
Ton fancy yourself unique, whereas you are only 
one of a wonderfully uniform species. All women 
have these fads and fancies, and they are all pretty 
much alike. Just give up the idea that there is 
anything peculiar to yourself in all these notions, 
and realize that nearly every woman of your ac- 
quaintance cherishes the same. Then go to work 
at something. There is nothing like sewing — com- 
mon, plain sewing — ^to bring a fanciful woman like 
you to her sober senses ; or, if you like better, go 
and visit the poor and play Lady Bountiful ; that is 
what occupies the time and mind of a great many 
of our better class of women." 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say that this gentle- 
man was English — ^very English — and also that he 
was a first-class specimen of a brazen pot Very 
fortunately I had never thought of floating down 
the stream in his company, and to our mutual oon« 
tent we soon drifted out of sight of each other. 
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Another gentleman, and a right down good man 
he was upon the lines of his own little circuit, always 
said to me in reply to any little flight of fancy or 
theorizing, or in fact anything except pore common- 
place: 

"What a funny woman you are! I never knew 
such a funny woman in my life!" 

On one occasion, when I was confiding to this gen- 
tleman, as I might have done to my little dog, some 
of those feelings of mild discontent and aspiration 
for a wider and nobler life which torment most 
women from time to time, he replied as one would 
to a fretful child: 

"dome, come; you are unreasonable. You have 
all the necessities and many of the luxuries of life. 
You are dead sure that you never can need for food 
or clothes or shelter so long as you live, and the 
rest is all nonsense, you know." 

Well, this gentleman was a sort of brazen pot — 
not one of the quiet, massive things that in men 
we call brutal, but just a little Benares cup, or let 
us say salt-cellar, as he so abounded in Attic wis- 
dom, but the thinnest and prettiest bit of brass, if 
constantly knocked up against the edges of a china 
eup, will fret and chip and spoil it if it does not ab-^ 
solutely crush it 

And which is the worst after all, tell me, oh, 
china cups? The two or three blows that abso- 
lutely destroy and efface, or the little jarrings and 
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Boratches and nicks and nips that deface a piece of 
china and coyer a woman's face with wrinkles and 
worry lines before its time? 

For my part I incline to think the latter torment 
the more unendurable. One of the tortures of the 
Inquisition was to shave the top of a man's head 
and then place him under a tank of water which fell 
one slow drop after another upon the defenseless 
scalp. It is said that prisoners who laughed at the 
rack and jeered at the flames succumbed under this 
torture, the effect of which was to so irritate the 
whole nervous system that it thrilled with agonies 
not to be produced by violence. 

Just like this is the agony many a sensitive and 
high-strung woman endures by enforced compan- 
ionship with a man whose almost every word and 
action is an offense and an annoyance to her; who 
never understands that he is hurting her feelings 
until he is told so, and then can not in the very 
least understand how he did so; a man who looks 
at everything from a coarse and material point of 
view; who interrupts her most heartfelt utter&nce 
with a poor joke, which at once silences and dis- 
gusts her; who, on the other hand, if she tries to 
be cheerful and tell some little story or make some 
little jest, cuts it short with a yawn and '^By 
Jove I Only 10 o'clock! What an endless even- 
ingl" 

Possibly this china cup of a woman may be mn- 
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reaflonable — most women are in some direction or 
another — and the men of their own caliber under- 
stand this and make allowance for it and get around 
it without combating it directly. 

But the brazen pot man never makes allowances 
for anybody but himself. He tells his wife with 
bmtal frankness that her ideas and prejudices are 
those of a fool; that she donH know what she's talk- 
ing about; that an idiot would know better than to 
say such thin£fs; that he can't stand listening: to 
such stuff and is going out to spend the evening at 
the club; or— which is perhaps worse— he argues 
the matter in hand with a loud voice, peremptory 
demands for answers to questions like those of a 
lawyer cross-examining a witness who is trying to 
perjure himself, and finally, with a coarsely con- 
temptuous laugh, shouts: 

"There! I thought you'd wind yourself up if I 
gave you rope enough !' Tou see you haven't a leg 
to stand on. What idiots you women are anyhow!" 

Perhaps again the brazen pot man is simply 
€N)arse and careless and slovenly and contemptuous 
of the refinements that make the daily atmosphere 
of his wife's existence. He is not careful of his 
person or his dress; he puts his hat on and lights 
his cigar in her bedroom, or he kicks off his boots 
in her boudoir and only laughs lazily when request- 
ed not to do so again. 

In fact, the varieties of the brazen pot are infinite 
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and infinitely painful to encounter. But one thing 
is invariable and inevitable — if the china vase un- 
dertakes to float down stream beside any one of 
these brazen forms, the end is sure ; either a few 
coarse, heavy blows shatter and sink her, or an in- 
finity of little miserable jars and fractures leave her 
marred and splintered and rough edged and ruined 
for all beauty and self-respect 



DID COLUMBUS DISCOVER AMERICA? 

One of the most astoDishing facts in this very 
astonishing world is the persistence shown by people 
of every nation and every tongue in perpetuating 
certain platitudes, truisms and stupidities. Certain 
foolish proverbs are to be found in nearly every 
language, and generation after generation repeats 
them with an owl-like solemnity suitable to the first 
enunciation of a profound and newly discovered 
truth. 

For instance, the proverb that ^' a rolling stone 
gathers no moss '' implies that no man should try 
to improye his condition l,y seeking new fields S 
effort It is just as true to-day as it ever was, but 
if in 1849 some millions of men hearingof gold in 
California had announced to each other, *' a rolling 
stone gathers no moss," and settled comfortably 
down in the moss of New England farms, or in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey swamps, the world 
would not have been so wealthy to-day as it has 
become by the rolling of those enterprising stones. 
So with Kimberly and its diamond fields, so with 
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Australia, and so with all explorers and adyenturors 
by land or sea. They are talking largely now of 
celebrating the discovery of America by OolnmbnSy 
and I would suggest that over the statue, sure to be 
elaborately displayed, should be a scroll with the 
motto, "A rolling stone gathers no moss." 

But speaking of Columbus reminds me of another 
popular platitude grown into not a truism, but a 
f alseism, if I may coin a word, and that is our habit 
of sentimentalizing over the discovery of America 
by Columbus, when in point of fact it has been 
clearly and repeatedly proven that the Norsemen, 
notably Bed Eric and his son Leif, not only discov- 
ered America four hundred years before Columbus 
was born, but made a permanent settlement in 
Qreenland, explored the coast line as far south as 
Long Island, and named it from its abounding 
growth of wild grapes, Vineland. 

They furthermore wrote of their discoveries and 
they were placed on record in the famous Heims- 
kringla, and the Yeddas, those great Norse reooids 
to be still seen in the library at Copenhagen, and 
which doubtless were studied by Christopher Clo- 
lumbus when he visited Iceland, some four hundred 
years after the record of the voyages of Eric and 
Leif. That he did thus visit Iceland is proved by a 
letter written by him to his son Fernando, mention- 
ing in so many words that in February, 1477, his 
father visited the island and noted the great rise 
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and fall of the tides. Not only is this letter 
published in various historical collections, but the 
younger Oolumbus has embodied it in the biography 
of his father, called ^^Viia delV admiraglia ChrisU 
oforo CohmboJ^ We all have been taught that 
Oolumbus was an industrious student of the travels 
written by explorers of his own and previous times, 
and his son especially mentions that '^ his searching 
mind sought out the writings of Adam of Bremen." 

Now Adam of Bremen^s principal work treats 
largely of the Norse discoveries in the New World, 
and especially of the tract called Yineland, known 
to us as New England; and it is almost certain that 
Christopher Columbus, having read this account 
and intending to prosecute the search for riches in 
the New World, went to Iceland to study the records 
of former navigators and try to make more out of 
the expedition than they had done. Naturally he 
took all the glory that he could, and, as people have 
done ever since the world began, he ^' built upon 
another man's foundation, '^ without taking any 
•special pains to give him the credit of it The un- 
certainty of the voyage was naturally very great, 
and we can well imagine that with only the vague 
and general directions left behind by the Erics as 
guides the great navigator's anxiety was intense 
and his landfall very uncertain. 

Nobody objects to Christopher receiving all the 
glory and ail the posthumous honors which the 
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Chicago exporiition choose to giye him, bat it is time 
that the world left off asserting that he was the dis- 
coverer of America, especially as he never set foot 
on the continent, while Leif, the son of Eric, "came 
to stay,'' and was buried upon the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, with a cross at his head and another at 
his feet 

Bat, although the facts so briefly referred to are 
patent to all men who choose to step into a library 
and look them up for themselves, the world will go 
calmly on for several hundred years more, speaking 
of Columbus as the discoverer of America merely 
because it has done so for the last four hundred 
years. 

I think, however, the most irritating of these 
parrotisms is the advice so constantly offered to 
persons conspicuous for the importance and impera- 
tiveness of their business or other obligations, to 
"Take care of yourself!" and " Now, don't get tiredP* 
Everybody says it just because everybody has from 
time immemorial, but did any one ever stop and 
analyze the meaning of the sensible sounding non- 
sense? 

Take care of yourself. Well, the doctors tell us 
that to " take good care of yourself " a person must 
go to bed at a regular hour, sleep eight hours or so, 
rise, bathe and breakfast all after a system of 
hygiene which to many persons would be very dis- 
agreeable and burdensome. You must through the 
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day keep yourself in an eyen temperatorey avoiding 
extremes of heat and cold, currents of air or sudden 
changes. Yon must not engage too much in seden- 
tary pursuits, and you must not stand up too much. 
You must not deyote yourself to any work that keeps 
the body bent oyer a bench or desk, and you must 
not inhale dust or metal filings or chemical exhala- 
tions or the miasma of malarial districts, or allow 
set bowls and other plumbing in any room you in- 
habit 

You must be sure to take exercise or you are 
doomed to all sorts of diseases and disasters, and 
you mustnH take too much exercise or you become 
the victim of another set of horrors quite aa formid- 
able; you must not use your brain too much, for the 
^'gray matter" is diminished by every thought which 
registers itself upon that mysterious tablet If yon 
economically refrain from all thought you probably 
come to bitter grief, financial or otherwise, of which 
some wiseacre says, '^ What a pity he or she hadn't 
thought a little more about it" You mustn't get 
angry, for to let your angry passions rise is to run 
the risk of apoplexy, heart disease or lesion of the 
arteries; you mustn't overeat, you mustn't eat in a 
hurry, you mustn't go too long fasting. You must, 
in short, devote pretty nearly your whole time, at- 
tention and intellect to keeping the human machine 
in the best condition — and for what ? Why, that it 
may remain alive to be taken care of some more. 
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1$ life worth living if to '* take care of joiirMlf * 
is at once the means and the end of living ? 

My own advice to persons of average capacity, 
health and position would be just the reverse of tUs 
stupid formality of ''take care of yourself I'' It 
would be, Do something! Spend yourself and get 
something for it! Make your mark and achieve 
success or, if need be, die in the attempt Bat for 
heaven's sake don't spend life in taUng care of 
yourself. 

Kindred to this axiom is one which is, with the 
very kindliest intentions, proffered to me nearly 
every day of my life, and by friends so really 
anxious for my welfare that I seldom express the 
sentiments they never fail to arouse, and that isi 
"Now don't get tired, whatever you dol" 

Sometimes I do allow myself a little fling in this 
direction, and one day as a friend left my office with 
these words I jumped up and, taking her by the arm, 
led her to a steam press hard at work turning off 
sheet after sheet of a popular monthly, the whole 
process timed so that the magGizine should he ready 
to appear upon the day promised to the news venders, 

"See that poor machine," said L " How wearing; 
and how injurious to its existence that constant mo- 
tion must be 1 DonH you think I ought to tell the 
pressman to shut off the power and let the poos 
thing rest awhile ?^' 

"Konsense, uear,^' replied my friend, it's a ma- 
diine; it oan't feel anythingi '' 
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'* No,'' replied I, ** but it can wear out, and it does. 
This constant action destroys any fiber subjected to 
it, whether of flesh or of iron. That press is slowly 
but Burely wearing out in doing its duiy. and so i. 
this font in my head which supplies *copy ' for the 
press. Both press and brain get tired, of coarse, 
and are wearing out, and, in fact, sacrificing their 
own existence to the work demanded of them. But 
suppose they cease doing so ? 

** Suppose I say to the press. There, dear, don't 
get tired! Stop and rest awhile and conserve your 
strength.' How would the magazine get printed? 

'* Suppose I say to my own brain: ' Best awhile 1 
Put away all these busy thoughts and cares; lie 
idle or go to sleep, or amuse yourself in some light 
and airy fashion.' Where would the material be 
upon which the press should work? Where would 
my employes be? Where all the business obliga- 
tions and complications upon which the smooth 
working of the social and !^financial machine of my 
life depends? 

*^The press has got to get tired and wear out 
und be replaced by another, that its work may be 
well and promptly done. So have I, so has every 
man and woman in this worid who has anything to 
do, and does it faithfully. A person who never gets 
tired is a person who does not work up to his or 
ber capacity, and no really energetic, ambitious and 
elear-sighted worker is satisfied to do less." 
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I donH know that I said all of this in words to 
my bewildered, half amused and half offended 
friend, but I thought it all, and then and there re* 
solved to put it on paper, secure of the approval of 
all my fellow laborers, whether in literature, busi- 
ness or handicraft The persons who, when they are 
told, "Now, don't get tired," respond, "No, I 
wonH," and keep that promise, are the persons who 
make no mark and fill no place in the world. And 
those who achieve a success and help hundred of 
others to live by finding them employment must 
often and often be tired; tired in body and brain; 
tired of work, tired of themselves, tired of existence; 
and yet with no more intention of ceasing to tire 
themselves than the earth has of ceasing to torn 
over every day and in one weary year after another 
make its circuit around the sun. 

In some of these newisms and fanciful ideas about 
the sentiency of matter and the Buddhist ideas of 
all life reverting to one central life and entering 
into the Nirvana of infinite and perfect rest, I wonder 
if no theorizer has considered how very tired nature 
must be. She never ceases to work, while men are 
asleep and half the surface of the globe is resting 
from the exhilaration of the sun^s direct influenoey 
poor, dear Mother Nature is going on, waking up 
those specimens of vegetable and animal life which 
flourish best in darkness, guiding the fall of dew, 
snuffing the stars and turning up the wick of the 
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moon, in fact, carefully adjusting " the night side 
of mature" just as, after sunrise, she will keep the 
day side in order. She must be awfully tired, poor, 
dear old Nature, and yet if she should "take care of 
herself" and have a few days' rest, as all other work- 
ers are so constantly implored to do, I wonder what 
would become of this little planet and of us atoms 
who creep about on its surface. 

There is, from time to time, a great deal of talk 
about the dignity of labor, and I grieve to say that 
a great deal of this talk is the veriest twaddle; but 
also a great deal is very solemn truth, and there is 
a real, a frue, a great dignity in labor well per- 
formed and bravely sustained ; but even more than 
with dignity, I am impressed with the inevitableness, 
the inexorableness of labor of some kind in every 
life at all worth the living. I look around among 
my acquaintances and associates and I find no life 
that lives by mortal breath that does not sustain 
that life by constant labor of one kind or another. 

Even breathing, the physiologists tell us. is a 
positive and exhaustive physical labor which, if im- 
posed suddenly upon the adult instead of growing 
np with him, would seem positively terrific. Walk- 
ing, and especially climbing ascents or stairs or 
mountains, as many people do for pleasure, is decid- 
edly labor, inasmuch as every time you raise one 
foot you raise from 100 to 200 pounds, and go 
through a careful and laborious process of read* 
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juBting your center of gravity and eBtablishing a 
fresh equilibrium for the mass of matter you oarry 
i^bout by way of body and clothes. 

It is not worth while to pursue the idea, for I 
think you will find that it pursues you if you once 
give it lodging in your brain; but in a thousand 
ways and in every moment of your life you have 
to do some kind of work, you have to get tired 
whether you mean to or not, whether you consume 
your life in the exhaustive pursuit of pleasure^ or 
whether you rank yourself proudly among those 
who work voluntarily and with intention in the in- 
terests of humanity. And so I reach the point of 
my diatribe, the moral of my fable, the answer to 
my conundrum. DonH say to yourself or to any- 
body else, '* Take eare of yourself that you don't 
get tired,'' but say: '^ Of course I must be tired, 
and of course you must be tired, but don't let us 
get tired for nothing. Let us have something to 
show for it, and give the world cause to congratu- 
late itself that we lived and tired ourselves in its 
service." 



WHAT IS A LADY? 

I AM sometimes tempted to wish that the word 
lady had never been invented, or at least had been 
confined to its original significations, one of which 
is '^the raised one/^ i. a, raised by marriage to a 
condition superior to that of birth and worthy of 
a little consideration, even from the lords of crea- 
tion. The other derivation of lady is from an old 
Saxon word meaning the distributor of bread, that 
is to say, the housewife and general domestic man- 
ager. According to the former derivation the wife 
of King Oophetua is the most prominent lady on 
record, and I fancy it would hardly suit the dignity 
of an American woman to claim the same title on the 
same grounds. 

Nor would there be any eager scramble for the 
honors of the ^^ bread server," since, unfortunately, 
housewifery is •an almost forgotten art among us, 
and if practiced is generally so subservient to other 
interests and pursuits, at least in large communities, 
that few indeed would care to be addressed habitu- 
ally as Housewife So and So. 

But since the original meanings are obsolete and 
altogether inappropriate to modern ambitions, what 

IBS 
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definition takes their place, and what does ** lady "* 
really mean among us? 

Why, it means absolutely nothing at all, and had 
better be abandoned than misused as it is. 

A friend of mine who devotes herself to mission- 
ary labors at the east side of New York tells me 
some funny stories illustrating these statements, and 
they are absolutely true. 

One is of the white wife of a negro whom she 
risited the other day and found lying in bed and 
covered with plasters and bandages. Asking for an 
account of this condition, she was told that '* the 
lady as lives on the floor above has a great way of 
gittin' tight an^ cuttin^ up rough on washday, an' when 
me an' she was hangin^ out our clothes on the one 
shed we fit some, an' in the end she kicked me down 
the steps an' broke my head the way you see." 

Trying to find a nurse to care for this poor 
creature my friend was told by a respectable woman 
in the same alley that — 

^^ You wonH find a lady, mum, that will go and 
nuss a body that's took up with a dark man, nnleM 
it's another lady like herself." 

A second dame complained that ''another lady *' 
was living with her (the complainant's) husband, 
and they had turned the ''childher" into the street to 
beg for their living. 

Trying to trace one of her clients who had tem- 
porarily disappeared, my friend was told: '' Oh, yon 
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wants the lady that^s gone to the island for a simple 
dmnk. Well, she's gone, but there's another lady 
in her room very bad with ' the snakes,' and maybe 
she'll do just as well." 

And yet another had attacked her neighbor tooth 
and nail because she had told her she '' was no 
lady." 

We all haye heard of the new servant in some 
western town who announced herself as '* the lady 
that came to work for a woman by the name of 
Brown, if you're she." 

And I myself, in sending for a laundress, was in- 
formed that the washlady I wanted had come. 

It is not uncommon to see placards in the win- 
dows of milliners and dry goods dealers to the effect 
that salesladies are wanted within, and in one 
large establishment I noticed a placard, *' No con- 
versation with salesladies in business hours." 

But I think the drollest use of the word I have 
yet heard was when I good-naturedly accompanied 
a friend into an intelligence office and heard the 
head of it inquire among his charges: 

''Is there any lady here that would accept a 
place as kitchen maid?" 

One lady was found willing to condescend so far, 
and was brought into the room where we sat. A 
conclusion was reached and the man, opening his 
book, took down my friend's name and address, and 
then turning to the candidate lor the part of 
Idtoheii maid, inquired: 
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"And your name, young lady?** 

"My name^s Brennan." 

"Ah, yes! Well, Miss Brennan, yotl will call 
at this address as soon as possible, won't yon?'* 

But here my friend interposed, quietly saying: 

"I fancy there is some mistake. I want to 
hire a kitchen maid and not a young lady, and 
my domestics are always called by their first names. 
Do you quite understand ? " 

But hereupon the " young lady '' became abusiye, 
the official tried to be jocular, and we retreated 
minus the kitchen maid. 

This is funny, but it is also true. 

Now, if all the persons I have mentioned wish to 
be called ladies, I for one have no objection in life; 
but let them keep the title all to themselyes, and 
let us reserve the good old title of woman for the 
rest of the sex. I for one am quite content to 
be called a woman for the rest of my days, and 
should never fret if that of lady were denied me. 

Of course, however, the term does still mean 
something among persons who use language with 
discrimination and appreciation, and the proper 
definition to my mind would be a woman of refine- 
ment, education and good breeding, brought up 
in such habits and manners that, however elevated 
a station she may be called to fill, she will never 
need to reform them. To these qualifioationB I 
should add some acquaintance with sociefy and ite 
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rnleB, with fhe laws of good taste in dress, and suffi- 
cient tact and good Reeling to set other people at 
their ease and to feel easy one's self. 

Now, I know very well that this definition will 
not meet the views of a large class of excellent 
people, who will exclaim in holy horror: 

^^Oh, do yon put good breeding and taste in 
dress, or even education, above a good Christian 
character and modesty and industry and the moral 
virtues generally?" 

To which I reply: Certainly I do not In fact, 
I place the things you mention above those I men- 
tion, but I consider them as characteristics of 
womanhood and not of ladyhood. A person may be 
a perfect lady in the exact sense of the word, and 
yet be a very contemptible woman, and she may be 
an admirable woman, and a most valuable member 
of society, and yet not a lady. Why, then, must 
everybody be classed under the title of conven- 
tionality and despise that of nature, especially as 
the former is much more within our control than 
the latter? 

Any woman can make herself an honor and a 
glory to her sex by developing the inborn power 
and beauty of her womanhood; any woman can rise 
by her own persistent efforts to the first rank among 
the women of the world with far more certainty 
than, as is often boasted, any free bom American 
man may rise to the presidential chair. She ha9 
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but to use the faculties, the will, the mind and the 
persistence which are hers by birth, but it is not every 
woman who can become a lady by her own efforts^ 
and self-made ladies are never very satisfactory to 
themselves or to anybody else. There is an ease, 
an unconsciousness, a gentle assurance of manner 
and a calm expectation of consideration from other 
people which are seldom, if ever, obtained except by 
birthright, and the lack of which are fatal to the 
perfection of ladyhood. As I said before, these 
traits may be joined to a bad heart and a shallow 
brain, but still the person remains a lady, just as 
the Caucasian remains a white man, although he 
may commit every sin under the decalogue. Would 
any one willingly confess to the bad heart and shal- 
low brain for the sake of being called a lady? I 
think not. Then why struggle so blindly for a title 
which may mean both? 

You will say that all ladies are not of this desorip- 
tion, and that many women, not ladies, are just 
bad. True enough, but then we have no choice 
to being women; no matter how fine or how good a 
lady is, she is primarily a woman, and has it in 
her own power to be a good woman in the eyes of 
all men, and the advantage of this side of the ques- 
tion is that a good woman is obviously one; you 
can't mistake her; she carries the air of it about 
with her, as if it were a robe of office. How often 
I have smiled into the face of some dear old, toil- 
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worn, weather-beaten creature whose good, honest 
soul looked out through her poor tired face, and all 
unconsciously proclaimed, a good woman lives in 
this uncomely body, and I have given her a friendly 
word, or pleasant look, or perhaps a little present in 
appreciation of the honor she did my sex. But I 
never called such an one a lady, nor would she have 
called herself so; she was something better. 

Now, I do not mean to say that ladies are never 
placed in lowly situations, or that they are any the 
less ladies for filling them. One lady of my 
acquaintance became so reduced in circumstances 
that she was glad to accept the position of scrubber 
to the floors of some of our public buildings, and 
did the work faithfully and well until something 
better was offered; nor was she any the less a lady 
while on her knees washing those floors than she 
had been when, robed in silks, she received her 
guests and did honor to her station. 

Many a lady, too, has followed her husband to 
the western wilds, and while he delved and hewed 
and conquered the wilderness in one fashion, she 
cooked and washed and scrubbed and sewed and 
made that same wilderness to blossom like a rose 
with the grace and charm of her ministrations. 
But the gentleman did not cease to be a gentleman 
nor the lady a lady because of their rough toil ; they 
simply found it easier on that account to rise un *^. 
the true nobility of manhood and womanh^^v^ 
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Bat, although every woman can not aohiere foir 
herself the ease and unconBciousness and nameless 
air that are the birthright of certain of her sisters, 
she may, with care and thought, become ladylike, 
and often, very, very often, one meets ladylike 
women among those industrial classes who are the 
backbone and vitality of our community. But a 
woman of this description, especially if quite youngs, 
is often sorely puzzled to know just what manners, 
what occupations and what use of language are 
ladylike and what are not, and perhaps if any such 
chance to read this paper they will not resent a 
few friendly hints upon the subject 

In the first place, then, the true lady is always 
self controlled; she has her temper, her bodily 
movements, her modes of speech just as much in 
hand as a good coachman has his horses; she may 
be very much exasperated, but unless she chooses 
she makes no demonstration whatever of the fact; 
if she does choose, she often utters very cruel and 
cutting words, but she utters them in a quiet, re- 
strained voice, without gesture, and certainly with* 
out raising her voice; nothing is so absolutely 
unladylike as scolding, by which one means loud, 
noisy and uncontrolled vituperation, and the 
genuine lady does not know how to show her feel- 
ings in that way if she wished; another thing im- 
possible for a lady to do is to push and elbow her 
way, to scramble and wrangle for a seat or a front 
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place in a crowd, or for any other desirable thing only 
to be obtained by such methods; self respect is one 
of her chief characteristics, and no front seat would 
repay her for even its temporary loss; another mark 
of a lady is her readiness to accept an apology, and 
also her readiness to make one in case of any 
accident, such as having her lace flounce torn off, or 
her toes stepped on, or her precious bit of china 
smashed by an awkward visitor. 

One need not perhaps go quite so far as the lady 
well known in New York, who, when a visitor dropped 
one of an almost priceless set of plates, immediately 
managed to smash another, exclaiming: ** Oh, these 
brittle things ! One can't touch them without their 
breaking ! I shall be glad when they are gone 1 '' 
It was heroic, but to my mind a really amiable smile 
and a few words of gentle reassurance to the 
mortified guest would have been sufficient 

Another mark of ladyhood easily enough acquired 
is a refined code of table manners; and a woman 
can not be called ladylike, however transcendent her 
virtues and Ohristian graces, if she gobbles her food, 
or talks with her mouth full, or makes a mess of all 
sorts of incongruous viands upon her plate, or does 
not leave it tidy and with the knife and fork 
properly laid upon it instead of sprawling at the 
fddes. 

When one comes to habits of speech the dis- 
linefcionB are so delicately graded thi^t ^P ^eU-mB/ip 
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lad J rarely succeeds in grasping the whole theory. 
Some forms of language are perfectly grammatioal, 
and yet a thoroughbred lady would never use them, 
and rather shudders when she hears them used; 
and yet there is no law except the usage of good 
society forbidding us to exclaim, '^ I want to know/' 
or '^ Let me fix you some lemonade," or ^' I guess 
ril have to go now." One awful stumbling block 
in this direction is the use of this very word " lady.'» 
An odious habit among us Americans is using it as 
an address instead of the French madame or the 
English madam. The employes in shops or storest 
in hotels or ticket offices and public vehicles con- 
stantly inquire, " What will you have, lady?" or 
** Here's your change, lady," or "Tour street, lady?** 
and I have often been accosti^d by well-dressed and 
well-meaning women in the street with, " Will you 
tell me where such and such a street is, lady?" or 
perhaps, " Tou are losing your veil, lady." 

Kindred to this fashion is that of calling a girPs 
fiance or admirer her gentleman or her gentleman 
friend, and no lady ever speaks of herself as a lady, 
as " I and another lady were going," etc., instead of 
*' A lady and I were going." 

I have spoken of salesladies, and I think the com- 
pound an absurd Americanism, but I would not for 
a moment go upon record as disparaging or belittling 
that great class of young women who serve in our 
shops. Very many of them are as ladylike and far 
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more useful and to be respected than their sistere, 
bom to Inxnry and carefully trained from the cradle 
into all the refinements of life, but why is it not 
sufficient in such a position to be known as a woman, 
a saleswoman, if that is the proper prefix? 

If I were to find it necessary to earn my bread and 
butter by selling ribbons or gloves or bonnets I 
should be neither less nor more of a lady than I am 
now, but I would by no means allow myself to be 
called a saleslady. I should say, ** No; I am a 
woman doing womanly work, and I glory in it. I 
may be a lady also, but I do not need to insist upon 
that view of the case/^ 

A great deal more might be said on this subject, 
but my chapter has reached its limits and must close 
with tills one word: Oling to the good solid bone 
and marrow of womanhood, and don^t drop it ta 
snatch at the delusive shadow of ladyhood 



WHICH IS THE SELFISH SEX? 

Among the traditions of our country is one ac- 
cepted as matter of gospel by all the men and 
generally consented to by the women. This tradi- 
tion is to the effect that women in general are both 
grasping and ill mannered, that in public conveyances 
they expect men to rise and give them their seats, 
and if they do not do so they fix them with a Gorgon 
stare, make remarks to each other about ill manners, 
and sometimes boldly demand a seat and take it, as 
it were, by force of arms; and, worst of all, haying 
obtained the seat, they do not overwhelm the donor 
of it with eager and humble thanks, or, if he chooses 
to trade upon his civility and open a conversation, 
they do not respond with that amiable alacrity so 
safe and discreet to use in such a case. 

It is true that I have never seen any such ferocious 
proceedings upon the part of my own sex, nor have 
I noticed the timid and helpless condition men seem 
to claim for themselves in this matter, but my ex- 
perience is limited to New York and my opportuni- 
ties are few. It seems to me that ever since I can 
remember men have been uttering this accusation 
and women have more or less submitted to it, until. 

10 245 
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encouraged by this ooDcession the men hare risen 
in rebellion against their tyrants and resolved no 
longer to allow their seats to be either stared, talked 
or demanded away from them. And what is worst 
of all, the selfish sex (for I suppose men themselyes 
do not deny that they are naturally selfish) proceed 
to act upon their declaration of independence, and 
seioing upon their seats in the street cars or the 
eleyated road carriages, hold them in the most 
positive manner. 

One man of my acquaintance defines his position 
thus, '* I give up my seat to a very old woman, to a 
very pretty woman, or to a lady at whose house I 
visit," and he seemed to feel that his concessions 
were wide and noble. Another said-^and in fact I 
could not begin to count the men who have said thu^ 
same sort of thing in one phrase or other: 

** I donH give up my seat to anybody if I can help 
it. I am tired and hungry, and I want to read my 
newspaper as I go up town. I pay for a seat and 
I want to use ii Why should I give it up to 8om« 
idle, chattering woman who has done nothing all 
day but lounge around the shops, eat ices and 
gossip with her acquaintances ? I need a seat as 
much as she does, and I mean to keep ii" And I 
really think eight men out of every ten who read 
the above sentences will say, ** Level-headed fellow I 
That's the way to put it! " 

One man to whom I expressed my opinions upon 
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this matter said: *^I know it seems a little odd at 
first to you, dear creatures, not to have everything 
and all there is without even the trouble of saying 

* Thank you/ but you see you have had it all your 
own way for so long that it is no more than fair we 
should have our innings now. Turn and turn about 
is fair play. 

To which I replied: "I read such a pretty story 
the other day. A poor little lamb wanted some 
water to drink one day, but a wolf lay beside the 
stream, so she stole away and took her modest little 
draft a long distance below the spring but Mr. Wolf 
spied her, and with three bounds was at her side 
snarling, *How dare you come and muddy the 
water I am going to drink with your cloven feet? 

* But, Mr. Wolf, the water can't flow up stream,' 
pleaded Miss Lamb with tears running down her 
white cheeks. * Never you mind how water runs or 
can't run,' growled Mr. Wolf, 'Isay youVe mud- 
dled it, and so you have, and now I'll show you 
who's master,' So he tore her limb from limb and 
devoured her. Isn't it a pretty story ? " 

"Very pretty, if a little chestnutty," replied my 
vexed friend. " But I don't know that I am very 
wolfish." 

"Who excuses himself accuses himself, " replied 
ly but he, still a little nettled, persisted. 

" Do you really think that women, just because 
^y aire women, are always entitled to the aeats i^ 
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cars, the best places at a spectacle of any sort^ tfie 
pick and choice of eyerything? DonH you think 
they have become so selfish and rude that it is time 
there should be a protest made by the other sex ? '' 

** A good deal depends upon the nature of the pro- 
test The wolf probably was making a protest when 
he rent the lamb to fragments and deyoured her.'' 

** Well, seriously speaking, how do you think this 
matter should be arranged?'' inquired my friend 
assuming the inquisitorial air of a reporter. 

"Well, in strict equity, I think the railway 
authorities should be compelled by law to furnish 
as many seats as they have passengers, so that 
nobody should ever have to stand. But if, or since 
that can't be effected at present, I think the weak- 
lings of both sexes should have the privilege of sit- 
ting down." 

" Few men would wish to call themselyes weak- 
lings" remarked my gentleman walking into the 
little trap I had set for him, and I triumphantly 
rejoined : " Then if my plan worked, few men would 
acknowledge weakness by sitting while women stand. 
I think I shall ask my friend Mr. Blank, who 
carries the elevated road in the hollow of his hand, 
to have this placard put in each car: 

: Delicate men wiU keep their seats; those of avenge * 
: strength requested to give theirs to women. : 
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** Tes, I think that would carry the point,'' laughed 
m J intenriewer, and we passed to another topia 

The next time I was in an elevated road car I re- 
membered the conversation and looked about me^ 
not with jealous and envious eyes either, for I my- 
self had a seat Most of the seats near me were 
occupied by men. Some of them were elderly men, 
with careworn faces; down-town merchants, bankers, 
brokers or professional men, whose pallid faces and 
heavy eyes showed that the brain had been nurtured 
at the expense of the physique. Such men are gen- 
erally physically weak, and their day's work ex- 
hausts what vitality they have. They really do need 
to sit down and rest in the car, so I let them pas& 

A few more were old men whose white headsi 
bent forms and tottering feet would have made the 
most selfish of the Selfish Sex offer them a seat 
Of old women there were none, for they have but 
little business down town and do not love the EL 
Then there were a good many young men from 
nearly all ranks of society; two plasterers, one of 
whom fondly fingered his pipe, longing for the 
moment when he might light it; half a dozen stolid- 
looking lads, probably employed in shops; a number 
of bank clerks or bookkeepers, gay, lively young fel- 
lows, probably delighting in baseball, rowing, or 
whatever athletic exercise their business allowed 
them to cultivate, but still so weak in the legs that 
they oould not stand even for a part of the waj» 
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Then there was an army of women, most of fhem 
ooming from the far business end of the town, yonng 
women, and women not so young, who work cdl day 
long as stenographers, typewriters, copyists, account- 
ants and clerks in the public offices. 

Many of them were standing, and as the car 
swung around curves, oscillated, slowed up, stopped 
and started, they were obliged to choose between 
staggering up and down the aisles and falling into 
people's laps or clinging to the straps overhead. 
But these straps, like most other things, were ar- 
ranged with reference to men and their needs, and 
swung high above the heads of five-foot woman- 
hood, and on that particular day hardly any of the 
^omen standing in that particular car were much 
over five feet So the poor things stretched up 
kheir arms and clung, first with one hand and then 
with the other, the mu£F, or the bag, or the parcels 
clutched in the other hand, until endurance gave 
out, and the burdens were changed, and the torture 
transferred to the other arm. 

I wonder how one of those gay young men would 
have liked to be dressed in corsets and other fem- 
inine garb, his hands clothed in kid gloves and his 
Eeet in shoes such as ladies usuallv wear, and then 
stand for an hour upon an uncertain footing, with 
first one arm and then the other, extended as far 
above the head as he could stretch it, while the 
other grasped a good deal more of a weight than it 
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could comfortably caxrj. For, without exaggera- 
tion this is the attitude a short woman must assume 
while standing in a car, and the effect is simply 
torture. More than this, any physician will em- 
phatically declare that such a posture is one of the 
greatest dangers to woman^s delicate structure, and 
that long continued, say day after day for a year or 
two, it is nearly sure to produce disease entailing 
inyaUdism, uselessness, suffering, and in the end 
merciful death. 

A woman who has sat all day at a desk, using her 
brain and her eyes, would no doubt be the better for 
exercise, a little walk before she takes her car home 
would freshen her up, and relieve a good deal of her 
weariness, but, poor thing, perhaps she has to work 
until it is time for her to start for her up-town or 
suburban home. Perhaps she is too tired and 
heartsick to want to walk, and only wants to get 
home and rest; but whether she needs exercise or 
not, and whether she chooses to take it or not, 
dangling from a strap until her head and spine are 
full of ache, her arms ready to drop off, and her feet 
cramped and stinging with pain, is not a good or 
beautiful mode of recuperation, nor is there any ex- 
cuse for the strong, healthy young man who can sit 
at his ease and witness such a spectacle. 

Public good taste, or, if you choose, public good 
feeling has long since forbidden public or private 
punishment by torture. Even our most hardened 
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eriminals are put to death in private, out of consid- 
eration both for their own feelings and those of 
others, but here is a spectacle of public torture, free 
to all spectators, often repeated and little noticed, 
inflicted not upon our criminals, but upon innocent 
and industrious women. They say one reason why 
legal punishments are now kept out of sight is be- 
cause they have a tendency to demoralize and harden 
the minds of the spectators, especially of young 
men and boys, and surely the argument applies in 
this case, for if a young man is taught both by the 
precept and the example of his elders, by the voice of 
the press and the chit chat of society, that it is a 
right and manly thing for him to sit at his ease 
while a weary woman stands in pain and humiUation 
at his side, is it not certain that he will carry the 
lesson farther, will expect the women of his family 
to give way to his comfort or convenience in every- 
thing, will soon learn, in fact, to order his life upon 

The natural right, 

The good old plan. 
That he should take who has the might, 

And he should keep who can. 

and supposing that, as my friend averred, the 
woman is not a worker, that she has only been down 
town for her own pleasure, that she has been shop- 
ping, or eating ices, or chatting with her friends, aU 
that if not absolutely meritorious is at least harm- 
less^ and is certainly exhausting. Is a woman to be 
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pnnished and slighted because her fatigue does not 
proceed from wage-earning toil? 

A friend of mine, a sweet, delicate and charming 
young woman, told me the other day of getting into 
a street car after some hours of domestic shopping, 
which, certainly, it was her duty to attend to. She 
had several parcels and was very tired, but there was 
not a vacant seat and none was offered her. Most 
of them were held by men, and as she swung totter- 
ing from a strap in front of one of them, he leered 
up in her face with an insulting smile and put out 
his foot to touch hers. The fatigue, the attitude 
and the insult combined ro make her faint, and 
letting go the strap she would have fallen had not 
another woman got up and given her a seat. 

It is a fact, let men try as they may to deny it 
from one point of view and woman herself from 
another, that women have certain inborn rights 
which every man is bound to respect, and she herself 
has no right to abrogate. She has the right to be 
oared for, to be protected, to be sheltered from the 
rough and hard things of life so far as is possible. 

We all know, more's the pity, that there is a great 
deal of hardship, a great deal of over-exertion and 
suffering that it is not possible for those women who 
have to care for themselves to avoid, and hard in- 
deed is the lot of those patient toilers, but surely 
the instinct of every manly man is to do what little 
be oan to lighten the burden crushing that slender 
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figure to the earth, and this present crusade against 
the averred encroachments of women is distinctly a 
step in the wrong direction. No, no! Do not forget^ 
my friends, the grand old motto. Noblesse oblige! 
and as you are strong, so be pitiful, and when next 
you see a woman clinging to a strap in a street car, 
get up and give her your seat; if one of you has to 
be tired, let it be you, for you can bear it better, 
and if the poor thing does not know enough to say 
"Thank you," let me here and now thank you for 
her, and your own conscience will tkank you 
believe me, it wilL 
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It was in Washington, and I was in one of the 
semi-private rooms of the Capitol allotted to chair- 
men of committees and such like dignitaries. I 
was there to try to obtain something which I 
wished, and to prevent something I did not wish, 
and to gently guide the mind of a very positive 
person into a course he had no intention of pursu- 
ing;in fact I was lobbying, and with what result I 
need not here mention, although it is marvelous 
sometimes to see what formidable nets can be 
gnawed asunder by the teeth of very little mice, and 
also how ungrateful the lion generally is as soon as 
he is free. 

On this particular occasion the interview was cut 
short by a messenger sent to hasten my friend to his 
seat in the house, and as he escaped he flung back 
the Parthian arrow: 

"If women held the reins now!" 

For hours after the phrase rang in my ears. If 
women held the reins! Would things be better or 
worse for the women, for the men, for the country? 

If a woman held the power of appointment to 
public oflSice, for instance? If I could settle who 

1£6 
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should be our next minister to Spain f If I were 
president or secretary of state ? 

That evening, as I chatted with half a dosen 
women, all of the bright, clever, wide awake sort 
that are to be met more surely in Washington than 
anywhere else that I am familiar with, I suddenly 
propounded the query, '* If any one of you had the 
power, whom would you make collector of the port 
of New York in case of a vacancy?" 

"Jones, of course!'' 

•*0h, no I Brown by all means! " 

"Bobinson is my man ! " 

"Smith!" 

"Black!'' 

"Lake!*' 

"Green!" 

"White!" 

"Gray! " clamored nine positive voices, while in 
my turn I cried enthusiastically, "Why not Ije 
Blanc?" adding: 

" And now let us all give our real reasons for our 
nominations, and see whose are the weightiest" 

" Well, Mr. Jones is a friend of mine, and I know 
he would like the nomination, and why shouldn't he 
have it?" 

" And Brown has just failed, poor man, and needs 
the income." 

" Bobinson met us abroad last year, and was bo 
nice and gentlemanly ; he'd let all my things through 
the custom house free of duty." 
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** Mr. Smith did better than that, for he was on 
ihe Bourgoyne when I came home alone last automn, 
and he put a lot of things for Ned and OharUe in 
his own trunk as if they were his own." 

^^liike Mr. Black, who told me how to hide my 
laoes so they never were suspected." 

** Mr. Lake married my cousin, and they mean to 
Kve in New York." 

" But Tom Green is such an awfully nice fellow, 
and always hard up, poor fellow ! He's run through 
all his property." 

" Yes, but you know White is a great yachtsman, 
and just fancy the moonlight parties, and breakfasts 
on board government steamers and all that sort of 
thing!" 

" We are under great obligation to Mr. Gray, and 
I believe the salary of the collector of New York is 
something fabulous, is it not?" 

'^ And Le Blanc is such a feature at my receptions 
with hi8 nautical songs that a maritime appointment 
seems to heighten his values, as the artists say," 
concluded I; and then as we chatted of one thing 
and another some malicious sprite tittered in my 
ear, " if women held the reins!" 

But after all, while men hold the reins, are politi- 
cal appointments made from so much higher motives 
than these? Does not one man vote and labor for 
his friend to be nominated clerk of the pantry be- 
muse ke wpeotB to get brem} mi cheese for ies^ 
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than its valae, or for noihing at all, and doesn't the 
man who wants the poetoffice at Qranberrj Oenter 
Tote for the postmaster general who will give it 
himf 

Personal likes and dislikes do not goyem men as 
much as they do women, and yery few men do much 
from gratitude^ unless it is of the species defined as 
''A lively sense of favors to come;'' and they very 
seldom toil as women do, from pure good nature 
and the liking to give other people pleasure, and yet 
I am afraid their motives are often no higher, no 
more patriotic than those of the ladies I have quoted. 

Tradition and Bishop Potter at the late inaugural 
centennial tell of an Arcadian, if not Paradisaical, 
condition of politics in which everybody acted from 
the noblest and purest motives; when public men 
demanded no salaries,but flung their private fortunes 
into the public coffers with more than Boman patri- 
otism ; Ivhen each man looked for another's benefit 
and forgot his own; when statesmen expired in say- 
ing: Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori^ and the 
women flung their tea into the water, and their 
jewels into the melting pot. 

But alas I these times have gone, even wlili the 
snows of their winters and the roses of their sum- 
mers. The world has changed and we change with 
it, and you cannot turn backward the hands of Time's 
clock. 

3at among tbe cbaqgee thin uam^ Father Tinif 
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has WTonght, one of the very most remarkable is 
that in the education, the public importance and the 
self-appreciation of women, who in some sort of 
gigantic military evolution hayc come to the front, 
haye unfurled new banners, unmasked new batteries 
and struck up new and startling music, to whose 
thrilling measures the seasoned veterans of the Old 
Guard moye uneasily, halZ disposed to follow its 
lead, half resenting its innovation. 

Already the leaders of the army, that army which 
in the widest sense is the Grand Army of the Be- 
public, are asking uneasily: *^What shall we do 
with this new force? If we accept its co-operation 
will it not end by overpowering us? They claim 
their right to fight side by side with us, but isn't 
there danger that they won't leave us any rights at 
all? In other words, What if women seize the 
reins?'* 

I donH know what the leaders will decide, and I 
donH know that it will make very much difference to 
the event, for I think that just as the earth turns 
over every day, whether we like it or not, and just 
as it revolves about the sun quite oblivious of what 
Galileo or the Pope may decide, so the woman ques- 
tion is one beyond the control of the men or of the 
women themselves. The Sleeping Beauty has 
waked up and declines to go to sleep again. It re- 
mains to be seen what she will do next 

Still I don't think she will take command ot the 
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Graxid Army just yet; I don't thin^ she will be •!• 
lowed to seize the reins even if she wants ta Men, 
like other ponderous and simple forces in nature^ 
more slowly and take some time to get up their 
momentum, but are also rather difficult to oontrdl 
when they have once started. I was once on an 
Alp, a very easy one, I assure you, and watched 
an enthusiastic young bride who, under her hus- 
band's admiring gaze, was trying to detach a small 
bowlder from its bed and send it crashing down the 
mountain sida She pushed, she pried with her 
own alpenstock until she broke it, and then with his; 
she got very prettily pink in the face, and tore her 
little gloves; she set her teeth and compressed her 
iips; in fact, she did her honest best, and after a 
while raised the stone to the edge of its shallow bed, 
where it hung as it were by a thread. Even then 
she could have pushed it back, and it would haye 
settled down as sturdily as ever. She might haye 
sat upon it, danced on it, snapped her fingers at it 
and left it to vegetate forever as she found it; but 
instead she leaned upon her alpenstock, and with 
one touch of her dainty toot overcame the last atom 
of resistance and sent the great stolid thing upon 
its downward way. 

What a noise it made I How it splintered itself 
and the other rocks! How it crushed and bruised 
and maimed the flowers and shrubs and all the sofi 
green things it encountered I How quickly and 
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morselesslj it would haye killed that little bride had 
she got in its way! 

Some such fancy passed through her own mind, I 
imagine, for after watching its downward career for 
a moment she drew back yery pale and quiet, and 
putting her hand in her husband's arm drew him 
silently away. 

Well, it isnH a good plan to set the bowlder roll- 
ing unless you are quite sure it can't harm you, and 
also that you don't want to use it any more; it is 
safer to edge it along to just the place you want it in, 
and then block it and shore it up and make it fast 
with a thousand little pebbles, each with a different 
name. There is always time enough to spurn it 
down the precipice if we want it out of the way. 
That, howeyer, is not yery likely to occur. 

Howeyer much a woman may like to handle the 
reins, I think she always likes to haye a man upon the 
box with her to see how neatly she does it. I don't 
know that I eyer saw a mail coach driyen and occu- 
pied by women only, although I haye seen a good 
many where a fair Amazon held the ribbons and 
used the whip, generally more mercilessly than the 
man who sat close beside her would haye done; and 
let it not be forgotten that all men agree in accus- 
ing gentle woman of driying horses more cruelly, 
with less consideration and less self control than 
most men show toward them. 

Is not that rather an ominous consideration in 
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the question, What if women held the reins? 
Would not the coach of state be in some danger of 
breaking down if it were recklessly and intem- 
perately driven ? 

A woman, especially if she has brains and en- 
ergy, generally knows what end she means to attain 
and is as unscrupulous as the great Napoleon in at- 
taining it. She wishes to distance her riral in 
the race. How pitilessly she lashes her horses, 
how recklessly she drives over the prostrate body 
of her favorite dog, how little she cares for th» 
rocking and tilting of the chariot! To be sure 
when the race is won, and she is conqueror and her 
rival out of sight, she pats horses' noses and orders 
them all the oats they can eat, and a vet. to bind up 
their bleeding flanks, and she is really and sincerelj 
broken hearted over poor Fido, and is glad that the 
wheel didn't come off until she reached the winning^ 
post, and in the evening of the same day she will 
turn pale and shiver at a ghost story, and scream at 
a mouse. Dear, charming, inconsistent woman. 
How I love you, and how I don't want to see yon 
drive the chariot of state. 

Fancy a clever, capable woman as minister of 
war! She has met some foreign minister at his own 
court or somewhere else, and she has had a flirta- 
tion with him; he has pleased or displeased her 
very much; she wishes to flatter him by yielding 
to his policy or she wishes to flaunt her own ability 
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and power in his face. Will she ever be so much 
a statesman and so little a woman as to resist these 
deeply rooted feminine traits and impulses? 

I for one hope not, for a woman who ceases to 
move on feminine lines does not become a man, but 
merely an anomaly, and I do hate anomalies. 

Or fancy a woman envoy plenipotentiary at a 
foreign court or in any branch of diplomacy; but we 
need hardly exert our fancy in this direction, for we 
have seen and we may have read in most histories 
of the wild work women's dainty fingers have 
wrought when thrust into the loom where statesmen 
weave their subtle web of tapestry, so different 
upon its face and its seamy side. 

A world governed by women would become a 
mere agglomeration of individualities instead of a 
composite whole. It would be like a Prince Ru- 
pert's drop struck by a hammer, and fallen at one 
flash from an apparently solid mass to a heap of 
glittering atoms. Of course the mass holds within 
itself the principle of disintegration or it could not 
be so readily evolved, but woman is the hammer 
whose sharp blow destroys the covering that holds 
all these jarring particles together. That covering 
we will call public policy, and I believe it is safe to 
say that very few women know the article even by 
eighty and not one woman in a hundred thousand 
would or could consistently follow it out. 

DonH we read of floods of unavailing tears shed in 
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royal bondoirs when a woman tries to really use her 
nominal sovereignty either for or against some man 
or some nation whom or which she either loyes or 
hates? And doesn't the calm, cold, gray-headed 
old minister always end by having his own way and 

Essex's execution or the pardon of him who was to 
die, not for treason, but for a jibe against the favor- 
ite of the queen? 

So it has gone, so it goes, so let us sincerely hope 
it will go, at least for our time; let us drive, let us 
hold the reins, but for heaven's sake have a good 
stalwart man on the box beside us, to speak a word 
of warning as we flog the horses down hill, and to 
grasp the reins when they run away with n& 
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WE PALL IN LOVE. 

Tennyson Baid: 

If Nature put not forth her power 
About the opening of the flower. 
Who is there that could live an hour? 

And even the laureate, with his wonderful skill in 
touching the harp of life, never sounded a chord 
that thrilled more keenly through eyery heart that 
has awakened to a knowledge of itself and the world 
around it 

Human nature is pathetically credulous as to the 
possibilities of happiness, until dire experience has 
proved the fallacy of its beliefs, and is so patient 
that not one, but many, disappointments are needed 
to dispel the mirage the neophyte has mistaken for 
wells of water and shadowing palms. 

Chief among these cruel illusions is the belief in 
disinterested friendship and unselfish affection, a 
belief so sweet and so satisfying that one parts 
with it only after a struggle that threatens to rend 
soul and body asunder. 

At first we fancy the world is filled with our well- 
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wishers and possible friends, that we haye only to 
choose among these loyal hearts, all eager to re- 
spond to our own, and to give loye for Ioyo, oonfi- 
denoe for confidence, faith for faith ; the only trouble 
is an embarras ds richesse; there is not time to 
gather all the flowers that crowd our path, we can 
only have a dozen or so of really intimate friends, 
although we feel sure that a dozen more just as 
loyal, just as loving, just as sympathetic are stand- 
ing in a sort of outer circle only waiting to step into 
the places of the first. 

And then we begin to narrow the circle. Perhaps 
there are no more than ten righteous men in the 
city, but surely ten! And the time goes on and we 
cry, Not ten! Then five! Grant me fiye loyal and 
honest hearts, and I will be content But do we 
find five? Tell me, you who read this, can you 
count upon the fingers of one hand fiye souls to 
whom you can give in fuUest meaning the grand 
title of friend; whom you can trust utterly and 
fearlessly; who will choose your advantage before 
their own; who will swear and disappoint you not, 
though it were to their own hurt? 

And again the years go on; and do they leave ns 
one? If one; if life has left you one friend who is 
to you what in the beginning you expected every- 
body to be, then your fortune is exceptional ; then 
you have a righ/- to thank God for most unusual 
indulgence. 
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It is often said the very poor are more charita- 
ble, more self-sacrificing, more truly friendly to 
each other than those having more means of doing 
good, and so far as the friendship goes I can well 
believe it, for it is those who have the power of be- 
stowing favors who are most often and most cruelly 
disappointed. 

A generous and unsuspicious person, having 
the power, delights in using that power for the 
benefit of the friend whom one feels sure, would do 
as much or more for one's self, but after awhile and, 
after some rude shocks to that pleasant belief, sud- 
denly awakes to the unpleasant fact that not only is 
she using her power voluntarily, but is involuntarily 
and unconsciously being made use of, and that she is 
valued not so much for what she is as for what she 
has. Few discoveries act more like a bucket of cold 
water upon the warmth of unsuspicious friendship 
than this, but yet it is not fatal, the true friend 
makes excuses for the false friend's infirmities and 
throws the mantle of her own great love over the 
other's insufficiency. 

*' Poor darling ! She needs the money she made 
by that transaction, and did not like to say so; or, 
of course, she wants to get on in the world, and did 
not realize that what she said would injure me, while 
helping her, " and so on. 

One can not advocate special pleading and 
casuistry in general, but when it becomes the refugtt 
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of a loving heart trying to hide from itB own 
disillnsionments the affirmation that black is white, 
and the sun is shining in the midst of a storm of 
sleet and frosty rain, it becomes respectable, nay, 
pathetic and almost convincing. 

Yes, we are willing to be made use of, because 
we can still tmst that onr friend loves us so dearly 
and so truly, is, in fact, so nearly one with ourself 
that the advantage gained is in one sense an ad- 
vantage to ourselves, or at the least that our 
friend so supposed and intended it But life is 
cruel, and experience is pitiless, and time is the 
enemy of illusion, and, alas, how often we are com- 
pelled to verify in the bitterness of our own hearts 
the old cynical apothegm that to confer a favor is to 
make an enemy, or, in other words, a poor nature 
always dislikes those by whom it has benefited. 

The false friend, not content with using us, soon 
proceeds to abuse us, and having found in our nam» 
a talisman to open gates of gold in business, or 
adamantine gates of society, comes to pronouncings 
it with acrimony or with scoff or scorn and untrue 
aspersion. We hear of this, and smiling, refujse to 
believe it. " Oh, you must be mistaken," say we. 
*' Why, she is my dear and trusted friend! I could 
not believe in treachery from that source unless her 
own tongue or pen confirmed it!'' And then piti- 
less truth brings the proof we demand, and from the 
very tongue or pen of that man or woman, upon 
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whose loyalty we would haye staked onr life, comes 
the confirmation of all and more than all we had so 
confidently denied. 

And the more we have loved the more cruel, the 
deeper and the more lasting is the blow. In fact, 
it is only because of the love we have so lavished 
that we feel the blow more than the thousand and 
one petty annoyances of life which a wise man 
learns to meet and set aside as part of every day's 
work. Most of us are brave toward the world at 
large, giving and taking pretty hard knocks with an 
unmoved countenance. Most of us, too, are brave 
toward our enemies, for pride and self respect and 
sometimes conscious power are a monopoly of proo^ 
and we feel it in us to make a good fight and are 
perhaps not unused to victory. 

'* If it was an open enemy that had done me this 
dishonor, I could have borne it; but it was thou, my 
companion, my own familiar friend " — ^there is the 
sting, there is the injury, for not only have we been 
wounded to the very quick, but our faith in every, 
thing else that we hold as sure and steadfast iB 
shaken. If this one, this man or this woman whom 
I have loved so dearly, from whom I have concealed 
nothing, but given into their hands the very weap- 
ons with which they now stab me so cruelly — ^if 
iliis one is false and treacherous, why should I be- 
lieve that any other man or woman is true? I knew 
ttam, as I tiiought, so well; I confided in them so 
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utterly; I never again can imst anybody, not any* 
body! And drawing the mantle oyer onr heads we 
shut out the light of day willing that all shoxdd be 
night since onr light is turned to darkness. 

" Et tu quoqiie^ Brute! ^* It was great Onsar's 
only lament. 

We all know the story of the man who found the 
viper perishing with cold and warmed it in his 
bosom, until when it needed him no more it turned 
and stung him. Where lies the point of the story? 
Is it not that he warmed it close to his own heart? 
Had it stung him when he first put out his hand 
toward it there woxdd have been no story. We 
should have simply said, ^^Well, it is in the nature 
of vipers to sting! What is the wonder of it?'* 

But it was after he had given it strength by nour- 
ishing its life with his own vitality that it stun^f, 
and here is the touch of human nature which has 
kept the fable alive from iElsop's day to ours. 

And then a treason of this sort finds one so help- 
less to defend one's self. For our enemies, as I have 
said, we have weapons, sharp, trenchant, all suffi- 
cient to the need. We have proved them and know 
iheir power, and smile with a victor's confidence mm 
we grasp them once again. But for our friend! 
Oh, no, not for this one who has sat hand in hand 
with us, and listened to our most unguarded confi- 
denoes, and gave us her own! She whom we have 
daqied to our heart in fondest embrace, and perhapi 
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kissed away the tears of a sorrow we yowed to cure, 
how can we raise onr hand against her, no matter 
how deeply she has sinned against us? She has 
forgotten all those sacred ties that bound us, but we 
cannot forget; sweet love and trust lie slain at onr 
feet, but loyalty and honor remain; noblesse oblige^ 
for we cannot be false to ourselves although the 
friend we loved has been false to us. The instinct 
of self-defence perhaps carries our hand to the 
hilt of the sword, or perhaps to the pen that is 
mightier than the sword ; but the revulsion comes 
before the blow is struck, the unnerved hand falls 
powerless at our side, the sword is sheathed, the 
pen laid by, and all the revenge our own hearts will 
let us take is to echo once more the old Boman *^Et 
tu qu/oquel ** 

To my mind the disillusionments of friendships 
are more cruel than those of love; for deny it as 
we may, there is about love an innate sense of insin- 
cerity and transitoriness that breaks, if it does 
not prevent the pangs of disillusionment We 
know, even when we ask Cupid to make his home 
in our hearts, to lay aside his wings and nestle upon 
our breasts, that it is an idle petition; we know from 
the first that he is 

A creature all too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food; 

and although we borrow his own fillet to bind our 
eyes, and though we swear to ourselves and to him. 
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**W6 will never change — ibis story is not^ ahaD 
not be as other stories,** we know that the finale 
will presently come; we know that grim fata 
will presently whisper in our ears: **WhatI Is 
it not, must it not be as other stories? Does not 
your own heart tell you that it is f " 

And we, meekly bowing our heads, our sweet 
hopes drowned in tears, our roses dropping crushed 
and withered at our feet, can only murmur, ^^ The 
old, old story — ^too bright and good to last/' 

Shakespeare says that men haye died and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love! and probably he 
is right, as few men have read the human heart 
more closely, and although the man or woman who 
stands beside the dead body of a loye that he has 
nurtured with his own life may feel that the rest of 
it must go, too, since this is slain, he or she as a 
general thing recovers and goes on again, not quite 
so blithely, not quite so joyously, but still with a 
feeling that much remains; that life with all its 
duties, all its pleasures, all its mutual obligations, 
must still be lived with honor and dignity ; that a 
sweet, sweet chapter of the story is closed and per- 
haps forever, but that there is still a good deid of 
the book to come, and we hope there will be matters 
of interest yet unguessed. 

But a disappointment in friendship is a far more 
ruinous matter, for it takes hold of our lives at more 
points; it involves more complicationa Friendship 
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is a plant of slow growth, and its annals extend over 
an appreciable part of our own Uyes. A person 
** falls in love " as we say, thus typifying the sharp 
assault by which Cupid often surprises the garrison 
that so little expects an attack that it has made no 
preparation for defense. A man and a woman fall 
in love in an honr and perhaps a year sees the 
growth, the climax and the death of what they 
fancied a grande passion, and the fever, though it 
be sharp, is short, and when it is over one looks 
back upon its delirium and its sufferings as a strange 
episode of life, one that has l^ft its mark, but thank 
God is well over. 

But one does not fall into friendship, one grows 
into it, and generally by slow degrees. We like a 
man or womfn as we beime acquainted with them; 
we find, or fancy that their characters are sympa- 
thetic with our own ; we meet with pleasure and wish 
to meet again. After awhile a network of associa- 
tions of mutual interests comes to connect our two 
lives. We rely upon the opinion and respect the 
judgment of the one we hardly yet call a real friend, 
and so the tie grows and deepens until in the end it 
becomes so strong, so ramified, so multiform, that 
to tear it away leaves rents and gaps through the 
whole structure. 

To be false in love is to inflict a blow upon the 
dxeeL To be false in friendship is to level anothei^ 
with the diifltr 
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But yet Ood forUd fliat I riiCNiU waj or meMi 
that there are no tme friendsi no true lovers; fliat 
all pleasant fruit is but apples of Sodom. No^ no, 
indeed; but as we have often considered the joj and 
charm of friendship it is fitting that sometiaies we 
shoold turn the tapestry and look upon the seamy 
side, if for no other purpose than to find comfort in 
that onr own web is so &irly and smoothly woven, 
and to take warning in time that we may make sun 
that what we accept shall be no lese honesk 



ART m KISSING, 

WHAT ABE ITS LIMITATIONS? 

«Totich bnt my lips, with those fair lips of thine. 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine.** 

— Shakespeart* 

Kissing aS one of the matters so familiar to our 
thought, that we seldom think of it Before we can 
remember, we were the daily, even hourly victims 
of kisses we neither asked for nor enjoyed, for al- 
though I am quite sure my own mother's kisses 
must always have been soft and tender as her sweet 
self, there was the boisterous old ** Mammy '' who 
nursed me, and all the train of nursery officials and 
visitors whose ample lips, no doubt, often produced 
startling reports close to my baby ears; and then, 
older grown, I can even now remember the wounds 
to my baby dignity, as one and another jovial guest 
at my Southern home would snatch me from the 
floor and kiss me, in spite of all my struggles, while 
his moustache put out my eyes and his beard rasped 
my tender cheek. As with me, so with you, of 
course, we all have been in our helpless infancy 
omBhed beneath the weight of unwelcome kinnm^ 
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and have most of as, especially the bojs, passed 
from this condition of passive endurance into one of 
active opposition, wherein, if the jovial gentleman 
tried to seize upon us, we escaped from the room, or 
if the angular old maid asked in dulcet tones, 
" Won't you come and kiss me, my pet? ** we boldly 
replied, " No, I wonU; I hate to be kissed,'' or some 
such courteous phrase. 

Then comes a time, let us say with boys from 
seven to seventeen, and with girls from five to fif- 
teen, when kisses are considered as damaging to 
the dignity and manhood oppressing the ^Tand 

Extreme youth, as we all know, is a very hard and 
unsympathetic season of life: **He laughs at scars 
who never felt a wound," and the boy and young 
girl generally consider the domain of feeling as a 
sort of fool's Paradise wherein they are a great 
deal too knowing to find enjoyment They don't 
cry, and they don't kiss; if some older sister or 
cousin grows thin and pale, and sets up a hectic 
cough upon some disappointment of the affections, 
the boy extols masculine sense as opposed to femi- 
nine imbecility, and says many brilliant and severe 
things upon the inferiority of the female intellect 
The girl discusses the matte* from a standpoint 
lofty and cold as an iceberg. 

*' The idea of fretting because she can t morrj 
James! Isn't John just as good, or whaVs the nMd 
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of marrying either? Wait until mj time oomee, 
and rii let them see Fm not such a softie I " 

But Time, unresting Time, leads both girl and 
boj through this little belt of oool yerdore, out upon 
the torrid plain, and the smiling rose gardens that 
lie at the foot of those weary and deYio^*" paths 
that ascend the heights. The young ma^^ ud the 
young woman change their convictions upr«' many 
essential points, and at the same time grov/ more 
ehary in expressing them. 

Ask a girl of twenty what she thinks of kissing, 
and she will probably blush like a carnation, laugh, 
look sharply into your face to see if you mean any- 
thing, and then will say, more or less demurely: ** I 
like to kiss mamma;" or, **Dear me, how should I 
know anything about it? I never was engaged.'' 

As for the young man asked such a question — 
well, he would be a very correct young man indeed 
if he did not at once offer to demonstrate his opinions 
and his methods. I did, however, in the interests 
of science, ask a friend of mine to ask her brother, 
a young fellow of twenty-three, and she reports that 
he looked at her with a slowly gathering smile, half 
dosed his left eye, and emitted that peculiar sound 
introduced into English by '* The Mikado '' and ab- 
surdly spelt "Tum-TumI" 

These reports not proving altogether satisfactory, 
we first atte*7>:pted to evolve a theory from our own 
«iperience, at finding this impossible, I began a 
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oonrse of observation of the world about me, and 
also looked a little into the History of Kissing, both 
oral and written, for, like everything else under the 
sun which closely interests mankind, this gentle art 
has been reduced to a science, and has a cold and 
abstract cult, apart from its warm and personal 
practice. 

Perhaps the most popular bit of science in this 
connection that I could offer the public is a grave 
theory of the Baron von Beichenbach's, whom all of 
us who have dabbled a little in Hypnotism will 
remember as the exponent of a new school ot ghosts. 
He says there is a something flying about in the 
world which he calls Odic Force, and when it is used 
by a disembodied spirit as a means of making itself 
visible, we call ghosts. But the Baron also says that 
the Odic Force is visible to experts, playing as a 
light flame upon the ends of magnets, and upon the 
sensitive portions of the human frame, especially 
the lips, and he gravely asserts that the pleasurable 
sensation of a kiss is owing to the polarization of 
Odic Force " upon the fifth pair of nerves." The 
Baron states that his occult experiments were carried 
on by the aid of four delicate and sensitive young 
ladies, and that they found the contact with this 
flame of Odic Force, even when emanating from 
magnets and crystals, very agreeable. He omits to 
state whether he and they ever tested it as seen 
playing upon each other's or his lips, but we know 
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that your true Scientist will make almost any pain- 
ful exertion in the interests of knowledge. 

Descending from these abstruse regions to every- 
day life, let us consider what are the proper limita- 
tions of kissing, and what latitude may a good girl 
allow her friends, relations and lovers, for, of course, 
it is they who proffer and she who accepts the salute. 
We all know the French proverb, but my idea is 
that the one who holds up the cheek is generally 
the girl. 

Parents and children, sisters and brothers, kiss as 
a matter of habit, and mean more or less by these 
osculations. C!ousins kiss as a matter of privilege, 
and in many oases the girl sadly sings in after 
years: 

^ Oh, had I wist ere I was kist 
That a young man's love was so ill to win, 

I had locked my lips wi' an iron key, 
Or thrust them tjirough wi' a silver pin." 

For it is a mournful truth that familiarity breeds 
indifference, especially in the male heart, for a lover 
likes to long for what he can not have; and another 
painful fact is, that the heart of man is never satis- 
fied. The deceased wife's sister, as well as the 
cousin, is apt to learn this truth, and we hereby ad- 
vise both to be very chary of those cousinly and 
brotherly privileges which the best of men are fond 
of claiming. 

Outside of this privilege, may a girl ever allow 
herself to be kissed by a man until 9^9 jb^lomgs to 
bimf 
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Just to-day, and now, and in our present derelop* 
ment of ciyilization, we of course say, No, not if 
she can help it; but the question cannot be answered 
as, Should she commit murder? or some kindred 
subjects, should be, for not even a milliner^s fashions 
are so mutable as the standard of right and wrong 
in this matter. A hundred years ago or so, the 
grayest young gentleman ''saluted'' the most 
prudish young lady when he was first presented to 
her, and it was no more a matter of offense than 
twenty years ago it was to shake hands. Nowadays 
we don't shake hands under such circumstances, and 
perhaps a century hence it will be as extraordinary 
for a man to offer his hand as it now would be should 
he offer his lips. 

In the rural regions of our own country, as well 
as of England, the f ayorite amusement at a social 
gathering of young persons is, or until recently has 
been, a succession of '' kissing games " wherein the 
most modest girl of the company was saluted by 
eyery swain who chose, with as little embarrassment 
as if he had been her mother. But eyen in rural 
districts this sort of thing is passing away, and the 
permitted realms of the kiss is narrowing day by 
day. 

It would be mere prudery, howeyer, to deny that 
kisses are still snatched, or half stolen, or coaxed 
from many a pair of sweet lips which would most 
demurely a£|rm ^a^ ^hey neyer, neyer^ neyer wu^ 
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eonsent to snch a thing. A very painful state of 
things, no donbt, but not of easy remedy quite yet 
Only, dear, sweet, rosebud girls, let me give you one 
bit of worldly wisdom : It is the fruit that hangs 
just out of reach that is most tempting; it is the 
bright, delicate blossom at the top of the impassable 
cliff that is the fairest flower of all. Men have 
risked their lives to find and gather edelweiss in its 
frozen hiding places: but edelweiss gathered, and 
handled, and made common is, to my thinking, a very 
poor sort of thing. 

But when one is engaged? Ah, yes, of course 
that alters matters a good deal, but it does not alter 
the nature of man, which is grasping, encroaching, 
loving pursuit and conquest and dreading satiety. 
An old lady once told me that when she was a girl 
she visited a bride friend, and when the husband 
came home at night, tired, hungry, cold and cross, 
his young wife rushed into the hall, and seizing him 
as he struggled out of his overcoat, devoured him 
with kisses, to which he presently responded: 

"There, there, my dear; perhaps if you didnH 
kiss me quite so much I should want to kiss you 
more." 

Of course, the man was a brute, but his brutality 
was founded upon a sound truth. 

The great trouble with women under conditions 
of permitting love is, that she lavishes out of the 
vast treasure-house of her affections a great deal 
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more than the object can receiye or assimilate. Her 
own powers of loving and being loved are so 
tremendonslj in excess of his, that thej weary, 
terrify and satiate him long before she has 
adequately expressed her own tenderness. 

But there are so many kinds of kisses that again 
the subject of what is permissible becomes involyed 
in doubt. There is the kiss of loving friendship 
between women, the kiss of reconcilation, the kiss 
of simple greeting, the respectful kiss offered to 
Age, the kiss of mere custom, happily going oat of 
fashion, for it has been at some periods a most 
wearisome and nauseous obligation as often as one 
met the most casual acquaintance. 

And then there are the Judas kisses, when a man or 
woman dares to offer the token of love to conceal 
inconstancy, treachery, and meditated treason, fhe 
worst kind of lie the lips can frame. 

And last of all comes that chill, sad kiss, that 
passionless caress upon lips never cold to us before, 
that mute farewell that everyone of us has been 
called to make soon or late, and which some on^ 
yet shall make to us; and then? Ah, then I 

Just why this contact of the lips, instead of the 
cheeks, the chin, the brows, should be so instinctive 
and so universal, who shall say ? Perhaps, after all. 
Baron Beisehenbach has hit the truth, and we seek 
Odic Force, polarized, upon other lips to complete 
the growth of our own. Odd if it is so, isnH it? 



THE AMERICAN GIRL 

THE LEADING TRAITS OF THE MAIDENS OF YABIOUS 
LANDS OONTBASTED. 

Who can help being fond of young girls ? I don't 
mean in the way young men are fond of them, bat 
as an observer of human nature and of Vanity Fair 
may well be. There is a certain freshness and sweet- 
ness and evanescence about them like the charm of 
flowers, butterflies and birds, and besides this a 
graciousness and attractiveness like that one feels 
in all frisky, confiding, fond young creatures like 
kittens and lambs and such like helpless, frolicsome 
and trustful creatures. 

For myself I am devoted to girls wherever I may 
be, and I have been, I believe, in most parts of the 
habitable globe. Everywhere I have found girls, 
and everywhere there have been many traits of 
identity and some of difference. All were nice, and 
I do not know that if I would I could tell which I 
like the best. 

Our own girls certainly have the most character; 
also, as a rule, they have the most beauty. But the 
i^^uestion is. Are not they, so far at least as the great 
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eities go — are not they more yotmg women of the 
world than girls pur et simple f There has been a 
great deal said both at home and abroad upon this 
snbject, bat it is one that is always coming up 
again, and we should not blink the discussion of it 

Is the American girl not enoogh a girl, or is she 
too much of a girl ? 

It is certainly true that the American girl aooepts, 
in fact assumes, responsibilities that no otiier 
girl in the world would dream of doing, and the 
consequence is that she sometimes appears lacking 
in that modest humility and timid appeal to her 
elders which is one of the charms of certain other 
girls ; foreigners, in fact, are apt to mistake her oalm 
self assertion for boldness and want of self respect^ 
and acting upon this mistake they sometimes meet 
with rebuffs so startling that they rush into another 
mistake and set down the American girl as a shrewd, 
a sharp-tongued and sharp-tempered vixen, and 
please themselves by saying that no man in his 
senses would ever venture to marry her. 

In fact, the American grape is for him a aoiur 
grape. 

And yet how could we wish this freedom of action 
and speech or this capacity for self defense and ag- 
gressive warfare less, when we consider that these 
very traits are the foundation of American charac- 
ter, and that these very girls are to become the 
mothers of the men of the future ? 
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An American girl fought through two years of 
the Bevolution and gained among her associates a 
reputation most honorable to her modesty as a 
woman, although no one suspected her sex to the 
last Grace Darling set an example and mere than 
one American girl has emulated her noble courage 
under similar circumstances. American girls have 
taken their fathers' places in command of ships, in 
the conduct of flight from Indians, in the saying of 
burning houses; in fact, I doubt not with a little re- 
search one could find an American girl in nearly 
every position of trust or of command which a man 
of her age and physical ability could fill. Shall we, 
ihen, desire to see her watered down to the leyel of 
the shrinking and blushing ingenue which is the 
French ideal of girlhood ? 

But on the other hand, the girls who are called to 
fight in the ranks, or to ''man'' lifeboats, or rescue 
their helpless mothers from Indians, or to save 
burning buildings, are a very small proportion of 
the whole, and this very courage and ability are apt 
in private life to make a restless and uncontrolled 
and perhaps assuming character. Our Grace 
Darlings in city society are very apt to get the name 
of being "fast" or "mannish" or "loud," just be- 
cause they have such an amount of surplus energy 
and force of character. Besides this our girls have 
another splendid quality which is apt to lead 
foreigners to make mistakes about them. They are 
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not afraid of men, because they feel themselyes per- 
fectly competent to control any circumstances in 
which they may be placed, and to meet any attack 
that may be made. They are Unas who meet the 
lion with perfect tranquillity, because they know 
they can lead him whither they will. The lion's in- 
stinct generally leads him to the same conviction, 
but in case he is stupid and donH see it the Ameri- 
can Una is quite capable of converting her lily stalk 
into a wand of white hot steel and giving Master 
Lion a lesson he does not soon forget. There is I 
suppose no girl in the world so perfectly capable of 
taking care of herself and doing it well as the 
American girl. In her womanly virtue she is next 
to the Irish girl, who, as is well known, is the most 
virtuous of her sex, and in judgment, coolness and 
knowledge of the world she is by far her superior. 

In fact, I think we may honestly claim that the 
failings of our American girl are isimply what the 
French call "the faults of their virtues;" that is, 
the somewhat troublesome excess of unemployed 
strength. 

Daisy Miller has passed into a proverb. But is 
she a type? I have never forgiven Mr. James for 
some traits in his portraiture, and yet there is a 
great deal of truth in the innocent audacity, the 
fearless criticism and the simple carelessness of 
public opinion that stamp his heroine, and one can- 
aot but feel a certain tenderness for the poor child* 
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although one is provoked at her, or rather at her 
author. 

But fascinating as every one allows the American 
girl to be, her English cousins are dangerous rivals. 
The stately growth and clear complexion, the calm 
eyes and baby mouths, the well developed figures 
and honest simplicity of manner are in the eyes of 
many men more attractive than the independent 
vivacity of the American. Two types of maiden- 
hood are not unlike the natural scenery amid which 
they have been perfected; the fragrant breath of 
western prairies, the graceful freedom of virgin for- 
ests, the sparkling rush of mighty rivers and the 
fearless beauty of airy waterfalls seem to have tem- 
pered the clay and infused the blood of the Ameri- 
can girl, while her passive English cousin reminds 
one of stately parks and well ordered gardens, lawns 
of velvet and meadows knee deep in clover where pla- 
cid kine browse as if they were posing for Sir Edwin 
Landseer's brush. 

In sauntering around England — and one can see 
neither a country nor its people except in saunter- 
ing — ^the predominant idea one receives is of long 
and patient culture. Every foot of arable ground 
has been turned over and over through a thousand 
years of husbandry; the grass is not so much grass 
as the elaboration of man's energies aud the chem- 
ist's skill; the trees that shaded Elizabeth and the 
second Charles have been preserved and cared for to 
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the last days of Victoria; everything^ in fact, bear» 
the mark of man's zealons improvement of natural 
advantages, and the girls are no exception to the 
rule. 

Those of the upper class — that is to say, 
those of the landed gentry — ^whose fathers and 
mothers and ancestors for hundreds of years have 
been cultivated as assiduously as the grass, and the 
corn lands, and the trees, and show the effect of cnl- 
tivation just as blood horses and Devon cows show it; 
the clear skins, the bright eyes and clean cut feat- 
ures and shapely limbs show breeding long and 
careful ; and the conventional ideas, the narrow range 
of thought, the value of precedent and the impor- 
tance of precedence, all show breeding, too. They 
show the training of the mind in long established 
formulas and the molding of manners to long estab- 
lished traditions, so that the Enfiflish baby is bom 
artificial, and as a rule grows up in tixe same oon- 
dition. 

Of course there are exceptions to this rule, even 
among young girls, but these variants as a rule are 
neither understood nor admired in their own me- 
ridian; what is spontaneous independence of thought 
in an American girl is set down as suspicious eccen- 
tricity in an English girl, and in fact the latter 
never can possess that charm of unconsciousness 
which marks the vagaries of our own lassies ; there 
are too many warning voices upraised, there is too 
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much Saturday reviewing for the English girl to 
step one foot outside the beaten track without know- 
ing it, while our own girls follow their impulses 
ver J- much as the wind does and generally come to 
as little harm. 

But each type of girl has her charm, and we 
would not if we could change either for the other. 
There is a charm in diversity and harmony in con- 
trast. 

Crossing the channel or the narrow seas, we come 
upon more girls and thoroughly new types, and yet 
are not prepared to set them in a place of inferior- 
ity. 

The French girl is in a condition of slow tran- 
sition; the jeune^ZZe of the last century spent her 
infancy in the house of her foster mother, and her 
girlhood in a convent, whence she was summoned at 
sixteen or seventeen years old to be presented to 
her affianced husband. Perhaps she liked him and 
perhaps she did not; nobody inquired and nobody 
cared; the alliance was arranged by the parents on 
both sides, and the jeune fills at least acquiesced 
without choice or opinion. 

In those days there was no such thing as a French 
girl, for she was repressed almost out of existence, 
and only began to live, and generally not very 
wisely, after her marriage. But the slow, sure tooth 
of Time has eaten away very much of tradition in 
FrMtoe^ an4 4^^"^ ^o^^ ^^^ ^^^ man^ reyolutions in 
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setting the young women free. Liberty, that is to 
say the French idea of liberty, is in the air, and 
the women breathe it, as well as fathers and brothers. 
Women, even young girls, begin to realize that fhey 
are individuals and possess souls and minds as well 
as bodies, and the knowledge emboldens them to 
think, to speak and to act as once they never would 
have dreamed of doing. 

Oonvents are a good deal out of fashion nowadays, 
and Adele ventures to form the opinion that Gustavo 
is more to her than Adolphe, even though the former 
be a hon parti and the latter not. The jeunefiUe 
has looked over the fence at least, and the look is 
often preparatory to leaping, but the process of 
emancipation is sometimes a timid and hesitating 
one, and the French girl of our own day will never 
acquire the freedom of the American maiden, nor is 
it desirable that she should, for she can not in one 
or in two generations be trained to use it with dis- 
cretion. Liberty of speech and action must be 
based upon deep convictions of right and wrong; 
there must be a moral law to replace the loss of con- 
ventionality and tradition before it is safe to throw 
them aside, and perhaps in no country outside of 
America can a child be bom into that atmosphere 
of self government and self protection that gives her 
peculiar nature to the American girL 

But turning for a moment to another great divis- 
ion of Christendom, let us glance at the Qerman 
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^rl, who differs materially from each of those 
already mentioned. Of course we all know that the 
Teutonic damsel is trained to housewifery from her 
cradle ; that even frauleins of high degree are forced 
to go through a course of pickling and preserving, 
of confectionery and cake making; are taught to 
look after the house linen and watch the movements 
of the servants with a diligence unknown to most 
housekeepers. But this utilitarianism is not to me 
the predominant trait of the German girl — I mean 
the daughters of the nobility, what we would call 
the society girls of Germany; the most salient point 
in the characters of such as I have met has been 
their pride. 

We speak of Spanish pride, of English hauteur, 
and of Bussian arrogance, but to my mind not one 
of them equals the all pervading, all dominating 
and perfectly spontaneous pride of a German girl in 
her sixteen quarterings of nobility, and her firm 
conviction that no merit, no education, no natural 
gifts or acquired advantages can in any way fit a 
person not " well born " to stand upon an equality 
with herself, or above all to aspire to her hand. 
To make a Tnesalliance is in the mind of the Ger- 
man fraulein a little worse than to join the Mor- 
mons and become the thirteenth wife would be for 
an American, and so far as the former has strength 
and individuality of mind they show themselves in 
draping around her fair white shoulders the mantle 
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of heraldic honor, which is to her the most TalnaUa 
of all human possessions. 

But the subject grows upon one so yividly that it 
becomes a hopeless task to exhaust its ramificationfl^ 
and it must be dropped unfinished with only this 
one word in which I am sure eyerjr keen student of 
mankind will join: 

Long life to the girl, pur et simple^ for she is th* 
just opened bud of the fairest flower in all ihia fair 
world. 



SOCIAL HYPOORISIES. 

Thb world is less sincere than it used to be, and 
the change is more obvious in our own country 
than in those across the sea, because^ we are so 
much younger, not to say cruder, and have just 
begun to understand Talleyrand's famous saying 
that words were given to conceal thought. Perhaps 
one might add, by way of rider to this epigram, 
that they are also useful to conceal the want of 
thought, that they are glittering tinsel *' tokens'' 
that look like money but represent no values, that 
they are air plants, merely living on the breath of 
man or of the winds, and having no root, no depth 
of soil, springing from nothing and meaning nothing. 

I have always said, for my own part, thai this is 
a perfectly good system to live by, if only the matter 
is fully understood by all concerned, so that nobody 
is deceived. It would be very inconvenient if we 
had to load ourselves whenever we went shopping 
with silver and gold enough to pay for our pur- 
chases. In fact when recently a paternal govern- 
ment tried to force us into using silver dollars be- 
cause there was a plethora of them in the treasury 

a tendency toward ^^ kicking '' developed so alarm- 
la M 
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ingly eren in the gentlest class of citizens tha papa 
hastily said, ^'Well, take these paper certificates to 
carry out shopping, and I'll agree to call them sil- 
yer dollars.'' Fancy going to buy a house, or a 
horse, or a parure of diamonds, or a bonnet, and 
having to employ a porter to carry around the prioa 
of it in silver dollars! If it was any sort of a 
bonnet he couldn't do it. 

No, we use the slips of paper worth perhaps a 
quarter of a cent, and we all agree to pretend that 
it is a dollar, and so it is ; or we give a check upon 
our bank for hundreds or thousands of dollars, and 
the merchant takes it with bows and smiles of 
gratitude because we have agreed that the check of 
a solvent person shall pass for money. How does 
that man know but I have overdrawn my account, 
or in coming to his establishment have stopped 
and taken up the whole sum lying in that bank? 
He doesn't know, he can't know ; he has to take the 
check on trust, and so demonstrates a genial truth 
often denied, namely, that ** confidence between 
man and man " is still a living basis of social life. 

Now, I have a theory that there is no breach of 
the obligation to truth and honesty in using silver 
certificates and bank checks, so to speak, in other 
ways than those of commercial life. We meet 
hundreds of people in the course of the week to 
each of whom we wish and feel it right to say some- 
thing acceptable and pleasant We do not love them 
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all; perhaps we do not even like them all, although 
haying nothing to Bay against them. To the great 
majority of them we are probably perfectly indiferent, 
but shall we tell them so? Shall we even show it 
in our manner ? In the famous Palace of Trnth, 
according to Mme. de Genlis, we should go about 
saying, " Tou are stupid," " you are coarse," "you 
are uneducated," "you are silly," "youareafiEected," 
"I suspect you of knavery," "I have heard bad 
stories about you and fancy they may be true," etc. 
Or, on the other hand, we might say, "How I love 
you," " how I wish you were my wife and not that 
man's," "how I wish you would love me instead of 
loving her." 

Of course the people we meet should be as frank 
in giving us their opinion of ourselves, and I for 
one have not the least desire to be told any dis- 
agreeable truths of that sort. If people approach 
me politely and pleasantly I am quite willing to ac- 
cept them in the same spirit and to receive their 
silver certificates, even though knowing perfectly 
well that they are worth nothing in themselves and 
do not even represent a dollar's worth of gold. I 
receive them as I do the tradesman's silver certificate, 
knowing that in itself it is worth nothing, and 
having no intention of applying at the treasury or 
at the man's conscience to find exactly how much 
precious metal is really represented. 

I remember an occasion somewhat amuaing and 
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yet somewhat painful when, although a yery little 
girl, I much regretted the candor and sincerity of a 
lady who prided herself on those virtues. I wai 
passing some days with a friend who lived very 
quietly in a little southern place, and the sincere 
lady was a relation of hers who had come for the 
day. We sat down at dinner, which began with 
soup. 

"Not any for me. Soup always makes me ill,*' 
remarked Aunt Honesta, pushing away the plate 
instead of allowing it to be placed before her. Our 
hostess blushed a little, but said nothing, and as 
soon as possible the soup was removed and a nioe 
looking roast of mutton placed upon the table. The 
best slice was carved and sent to Aunt Honesta, who 
emphatically exclaimed: 

"Mutton? Why, I thought that every one who 
knew me knew that I detest mutton. It is a family 
antipathy, and I am surprised that you should not 
be aware of it, my dear." 

"Oh, I am so sorry. What can I do, aunt; you 
will have no dinner? " cried the hostess in genuine 
distress, for in the southern wilds where she lived 
no market was within reach, and none of those hasty 
improvisations familiar to city housekeepers was 
possible. 

" I can eat vegetables," replied aunt, sourly. 

"There is a beefsteak in the house," began the 
iiQstess; but Aunt Honesta interrupted: 
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**0h, no; I do not want a separate dinner, and to 
wail until everyone has finished. If it had been 
cooked in the first place '' — 

But here the hostess interrupted in her turn, and 
Bent out to have the steak broiled, while Aunt's 
plate was put to keep warm, but presently the maid 
came back to say that the fire was just buried in 
new coals, and no steak could be cooked for some 
time. 

Well, instead of doing as a nice hypocrite would 
have done at this crisis, and pretended she did not 
care, and insisted upon making herself ill on 
turnips and cauliflower, this honest lady allowed us 
all to perceive that she was '' mad all through," and 
did not care how uncomfortable she made every one 
around her in consequence. 

The third course, in the shape of a remarkably 
palatable pudding with wine sauce, had a mollifying 
influence, to be sure ; but when a spoon was sent her 
to eat it with, she called out with a shrill laugh: 

"I'll trouble you for a fork, my dear; I have not 
taken spoon meals since I wa^ a baby.'' 

80 that dinner was spoiled for everyone, and my 
poor little friend cried herself ill with a headache, 
and I became guilty of most unchristian sentiments 
not yet abated, and all for what cause? Simply 
because that woman cultivated a brutal honesty 
under all circumstances, and had not the grace of 
pretending a contentment she did not feel. 
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Ton may say that she was simply defioiani ui 
good breeding, but I reply, good breeding inyolyefl 
a certain reticence thai under other circumstances is 
stigmatized as hypocrisy. 

One form of sincerity is to my mind especially 
objectionable, and that is, remarking npon the 
appearance of ill health, or of weariness or worry 
in the face and manner of a casual acquaintance. 

"Why, how thin you've become!" or "How pale 
you are! " or " What have you been doing to your- 
self?" or "You're not looking as well as when I 
saw you last," all are over sincere speeches, likely 
to offend some persons and to frighten others. There 
is a New Orleans story of a practical joke resulting 
in what one may almost call murder. It was in 
yellow fever time, and half a dozen men conspired 
against another, of a somewhat timid and nervous 
temperament. The first one met him, and breaking 
off his morning salutation exclaimed: "But man 
alive, how ill you're looking! What is it? " 

The victim declared that nothing was the matter, 
and went on, feeling a little nervous. The second 
met him and made a similar attack, until as the 
fifth approached the poor fellow fell up against th« 
wall and begged the staftled conspirator to call a 
carriage and take him to the hospitaL 

Well, he died, and died of fright, and although 
we need not in every day life expect to produce quite 
BO startling an effect^ the story is a warning. It is 
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not only mortifying to be told that jou look pale 
and tired and ''under the weather," it is really in- 
jurious, and it is in my opinion decidedly bad taste. 

Of course, in the case of one's intimate friends, 
of those one loves and feels sure of being under- 
stood by, it is different; true and tender sympathy 
is one of the most precious gifts of love, and the 
balm administered with one hand will more than 
heal any little wound to vanity given with the 
other. With such a companion one may dare to be 
sincere ; that is, on the subject of health, and yet 
not on every ground even so. Men are apt not to 
quite understand this limitation, and a good and 
honest man will often say things to his fiancee or to 
his wife which had much better be left unsaid. No 
intimacy, no tenderness of affection ever makes it 
justifiable to tell a woman that some other woman is 
much more charming than herself, although the 
speaker add that she to whom he speaks is dearer 
to him. 

I once heard a man say to his wife, '' She has the 
same lovely complexion you had when you were 
young.'' Poor woman! She had complexion enough 
for the next few minutes, and I felt that she would 
always hate me for having heard it. Again, I heard 
a young fellow tell a woman of about forfy that she 
must have been very handsome when she was a 
girl, and another asked a friend of mine what color 
her hair used to be. 
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" What color is it now? " asked she serenely. 

"Why — er — er — ^gray, isn't it?" stammered the 
youth. 

"Oh, I didn't know yon were color blind; Pm 
dreadfully sorry," said she sweetly, and he retired 
not at all in good order. 

People come to see you, and when they go away 
say that they have had a delightful time. Some- 
times they have and sometimes they have not; bat 
in the latter case I had much rather they should not 
be sincere about it. The phrase means nothing; it 
is a silver certificate, and I should never think of 
demanding cash for it, although I prefer taking it 
to not having it. You tell people that you like 
their song, or their poem, or their lecture, or their 
book, if you are called upon to say anything about 
their efforts, and unless it has been a very onf ort> 
unate effort, indeed, there is always something 
about it that you did like, and it is quite unneoes- 
sary to refer to the other parts. 

Somebody meets you and begins a tedious, desul- 
tory discourse upon his or her own affairs, and 
bores you unmercifully. Shall you yawn in some- 
body's face and say, " I don't care in the very least 
about it, or any of it?" That would be quite sin- 
cere, but I really think it is better to be a little in« 
sincere and smile prettily and say, "Yes," or "No," 
or "Indeed," in the appropriate places, and gently 
extricate yourself from the clutches of the bore 
without too much franknesa 
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Of course I do not mean that in matters reaching 
down into the subsoil of life one is to evade or palter 
with the truth. There are times, and not so verj 
seldom, when it is one's duty to stand bravely up 
and speak the truth, though it risk the love of one 
wb hold most dear, or the comradeship of a valued 
associate; but when these times come, we know it for 
certain, and the man or woman who shirks the call 
does it to the loss of their self respect, whether 
others know it or not There are times when 
Noblesse oblige means. Be sincere! and there are 
times when the noblest and purest soul feels that 
''the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth," would be a sort of brutality, and had much 
better not be spoken. 

In fact, to return to our text, I boldly say that I 
think social hypocrisies of a certain sorty mind you, 
are not only justifiable, but almost obligatory, and 
I most sincerely hope that the world will practice 
them upon me, as I certainly shall upon the world. 
And if any of my dear five hundred take me to task 
for this declaration I will demand of them whether 
they ever knew a really more thoughtful and sin- 
cere woman than myself, and I will further say: 
*'Tou know that I am never insincere ^Dith you! 
DidnH I say there were people with whom one might 
venture to be quite sincere? Didn't you know who 
I meant?" Will that be sincere, do you inquire? 
Why, of course it will I 



THE WHIMS OF WOMEN 

OUTBUBSTS OF PETULANOE AND THEIB EVFEOT UPON 

THE STEBNEB SEX. 

When a young man, in a burst of oonfidence, 
tells you what manner of girl he intends to marry 

that she must be amiable. Sometimes he calls it 
good tempered, sometimes easj-going, sometimes 
jolly, for om jeuneaae doree are not, as a rule, exact 
in their use of language, but he means the quality 
which to my mind is best described b"^ the term 
sweet-tempered, and I generally reply to him in one 
form or another: '^Certainly. That is probably 
the one yirtue whose presence makes home a 
home, instead of a stopping place; but do you find 
within yourself the traits that will meet and reward 
such a royal gift ? '' 

My young man generally confesses that he does 
not, and parades yarious extenuations for a man's 
irritability or yiolence, or, worst of all, moodiness 
of temper, and still insists that the wife, to be a 
model wife, should be proyided with such superero- 
gation of sweet temper that she can not oxdy con« 
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tribute her own, bnt her husband's share of amia« 
bility to the family stock. 

Well, I donH wonder that the young man feels 
this desire, and I quite agree with him that a trusty 
sweet temper is one of the choicest gifts the fairy 
godmother can bestow upon woman, and — ^I only 
hope he may find it! 

In going about the world and receiying the con- 
fidences both men and women so freely bestow upon 
some of us, one can not but see with mingled won- 
der and pity how many women spoil their own lives 
and destroy with their own ruthless fingers the 
illusions clothing every bride in her lover's eyes, 
just by giving way to their *' Little tempers I " The 
phrase always suggests to me that other phrase of 
''The little foxes that spoil the grapes.'' If the 
tempers are really little they should be very easily 
restrained, and at least hidden, even though, like 
the classic little fox of the Spartan boy, it gnaws 
deep in its concealment Of course, it is easy to let 
your foxes run free, and when the joint proprietor 
of the vineyard says the grapes are spoiled, to 
exclaim, ''Oh, but it was such a little one! How 
can you make a fuss over that?" 

Woman's nerves are lightly set; the jar that sets 
them all in a thrill passes unfelt over the heavier 
organization of the man ; the breeze that to him is 
only a pleasant stimulus is to her a devastating^ 
storm. Last night's ball or theater party or recep- 
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tion is to him a slight feeling of weariness, to be 
dissipated hj a cold bath and extra cup of coffee, 
while to her it is the waste of a week's ordinary 
vitality. Her nerves are on edge, her vitality 
depressed, her mental spectacles indigo-blue. The 
husband perhaps is a little surly, perhaps a little 
teasing, perhaps unwisely brings up some sore sub- 
ject or proposes some unwelcome plan. Very little 
is enough, and the wife lets loose the little foxes 
who snap and bark and drag down the fair clusters 
of grapes, until at last the angry man rushes from 
his home muttering a man's cJmost brutal phrases 
of wrath, and the wife remains weeping among the 
torn clusters of the domestic vine. Or, again, she 
has been all day worried and worn with domestic 
cares. They are .not rich, and she has had to do a 
great deal with a very little. 

She does not want the children to fall behind 
their natural comrades in schooling or accomplish- 
ments or dress, and she has to supply with her own 
fingers and her own tired brain a great many little 
devices of the toilet and of amusement that other 
mothers can buy. She grows a little weary of the 
constant struggle, and her thoughts revert to a 
richer suitor who could have spared her all this and 
set her on a pinnacle far above the women whose 
children hers are emulating, and, after all, perhaps 
it would have been better. Just there she stops, a 
little frightened at her own thoughts^ bi;t when her 
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husband comes home, also tired, also discouraged, 
also a little disgusted with life, he finds his wife 
silent or, as he presently decides, sulky, and dis- 
posed, if he talks to her of his business worries, to 
hint a very disparaging opinion of his ability and 
methods. Naturally the man resents this attack 
upon his prerogative of superior wisdom, and this 
time it is not a ^*tiff" but a downright quarrel that 
ensues, and perhaps that vineyard is never quite the 
fair and fragrant place it was before. 

Or, the servants are provoking, and when re- 
proved become impertinent, and the mistress loses 
her own temper and indulges herself in scolding 
the delinquent, who vaguely feels that she has, after 
all, won the victory, for she has dragged her mis- 
tress down to her own level, and the worst of it is 
the mistress feels the same humiliating certainty. 

Or, the children are tiresome and weary, and the 
tired and nervous mother either can not or will not 
leave them to the care of others, but yet neutralizes 
her weary self-devotion by sharp reproofs, saroasms 
that sink far deeper than she knows, or angry 
blows that only harden instead of disciplining 
the child. 

Then there is a temptation to be simply crosa 
that assails every woman, though she may have 
neither husband, child nor servant to spend it 
upon, and this form of ill temper is perhaps the 
most subtle and dangerous of all that assail t^ 
woman^s soul, for it is all-pervading. 
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Ton wake up in the morning cross, your toilet is 
vexatious and unsatisfactory, your breakfast is 
altogether distasteful, and you are tempted to be 
sharp with the servant who brings it to you. The 
weaker is just the kind you most dislike, the per- 
son you wish to see is not at home and the one you 
donH want to see finds you at home. Everybody 
chooses disagreeable topics of conversation and yon 
nearly quarrel with your best friend about the 
make-up of the new cabinet, although you care as 
little about it cjb you do about most things. The 
whole day goes wrong until either time, or your own 
resolution, or the advent of some bright, sunny, 
resolute friend drags you back to good humor 
almost despite yourself. 

Tes, the little tempters are very various, and many 
of them very contemptible, but for all that their 
aggregate force is something tremendous, and, given 
time and liberty enough, they will not only spoil 
the grapes, but ruin the whole vineyard and lay it 
waste. 

Did you ever hear of the man who, when told 
that he was to go to his wife's funeral in the same 
carriage with his mother-in-law, replied mournfully, 
"Very well, if you have arranged it so, but it will 
spoil all my pleasure I '' 

I always felt that that dead wife and her mother 
had given way to a great many little tempters, 
before the widower's grief found instinctive utter- 
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ADoe after this fashion. I dare say the man 
''aggravating/' and perhaps worse; I dare bbj the 
wife and her mother ooold have said a good deal 
on their side of the question, and of one tMng I am 
quite sore; if the case had been reversed, the widow 
would not have said, because she would not have 
felt, that it was a pleasure to go to her husband's 
funeraL For here is a*truth which I present to the 
consideration of my sister women, and I assure 
them that it is the fruit of much observation and 
study of mankind. A woman's little tempers will in 
the course of years make an impression upon a 
man's estimate of her that no after time can undo; 
while if she once truly love him, years of bickering 
or even ill treatment on his part are wiped away and 
forgotten by the caresses of his returning love, or 
by the faltering farewell of his dying breath. A 
woman's resentment of the little offenses offered her 
by the man she loves is like the sand upon the 
beach, so lightly ruffied, so easily heaped into 
chasms and mountains, but so sure to be placated 
by the return of the tide, so easily restored to 
the full integrity of its original condition. But the 
man's consciouBnesB of injuries is like the rock lyin^ 
so stolidly upon that shifting beach. The winds 
blow the sand across him, but it soon blows off" 
again. The waves dash over, and seem to leave no 
mark, but the years go by, and twice every day 
the sand and the waves together grind away a little 
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and a Utile of tha substance of the rook, and 
after many years if the sand says, I am tired of this 
useless warfare, let us be as we were at first, the 
rock must sadly answer nay, that can not be, for 
the years have worn away what no years can re- 
store We can only make the best of what is left 

Of course I do not mean that it is only the woman 
who is to blame in this condition of things, nor 
that a woman is any more bound than a man to re- 
strain herself and do or leave undone whatever 
makes for peace in the home, only it is a certain 
truth that a really sweet-tempered woman will reap 
more love while she lives, and more tears when she 
dies, than a woman who indidges her little tempers, 
no matter what virtues she may bring forward to 
counterbalance them. 

But, after all, what is a sweet temper? So 
many things are sweet that are not, therefore, agree- 
able — ^the nauseous sweet of certain medicines when 
the odious sub-taste pierces through, and one loathes 
them all the more for the sweetness, and the mawkish 
sweet of whey and certain kindred preparations, 
and warm eau aucree and the mild tisanes they dose 
you with across the seas in rural parts. No, to be 
sweet-tempered in any of those ways is hardly 
better than the little tempers. There must be a 
richness, a body to the sweet to make it delicious; 
there must be a piquancy to relieve it of monotony. 
!Bo my mind, there is something very alluring xb 
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the taste of honey, for, in spite of the intense 
nesa and the richness, there is a certain subtle re- 
minder of a bee's sting, a certain piquancj suggest* 
iye of the deadly fight that fellow would have made 
if some brother bee had tried to forestall him in the 
lily's breast. There is a tang of animated life as 
well as the breath of flowers about honey that makes 
its sweet to me different from all other sweets, and 
the nearest type of nature to the sweet temper so 
much to be desired in woman. 

A sweet temper, then, is a temper with force and 
life enough to blaze up in righteous wrath when 
proper occasion calls; for I pity, nay, I despise the 
man or woman who can not be angry at sight of 
cruelty, or insult, or deceit, or baseness — a " pan of 
skim-milk " that can not be ** moved to honorable 
enterprise" — it is a temper that can perceive matter 
of annoyance and refuse to notice it, a temper that 
even in the moment of annoyance can suggest to 
itself excuses for the annoyer, a temper that can 
pass over that moment and revert to better things 
in the past, or look forward to them in the 
future ; a temper that never loses sight of love and 
its obligations, a temper serenely powerful over 
speech and affectionately allied with self-respect, a 
temper whose owner never has to say, " I forgot 
myself," and never does say, "I told you so;" a 
temper quick to forget injuries and to accept atone« 
ment, and retentive of favors and loving words; a 
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temper that can find fault without rousing angry 
pasBions on either sidei and that can reprove a 
seryant without loss of self-control or of gentle 
dignity, and can rebuke or punish a child without 
shaking either its love or its respect 

Yes, my young friend, when you marry, by all 
means secure a sweet-tempered woman for your wife 
— that is to say, if you can find her and she will ac- 
cept yoxL But, having found your vara avis — and 
I assure you that the bird does exist, for I have seen 
it — ^pause, before inviting it into your cage, to 
question with yourself what inducement you have 
to offer and what qualities you feel yourself pos- 
sessed of that will make the bargain an even one 
and render you worthy to possess Heaven^s last, best 
gift toman. 



PUBLIC NUISANCES. 

ON OIBTAIN FBATUBBS OF TBAYEUNO. 

Hating passed considerable of my time abroad 
eyerr summer, it is yery natural that I should still 
be^tated b; the pin ^cks of trarel. and althongh 
I am perfectly sore I can do nothing at all toward 
abating them, it will be a relief to my own mind to 
specify some of the worst and say on paper what 
my tongne fairly throbbed to utter personally to 
the objects of my wrath. 

Foremost among these I place spoiled children 
and public pianos. Children and music are the 
two chief est blessings in life, but I am writing of 
spoiled children and public pianos, and I am per- 
fectly sure eyery honest and fearless trayeler, or for 
that matter stayer-at-home, will agree with me that 
more discomfort is to be obtained from these two 
sources in a giyen time than days of peace can com- 
pensate. 

One lies in one's berth or on a lounge in the 
saloon on board ship, haunted by the melancholy 
and yague forebodings which either precede, follow 
or serye as substitute for mal de mer^ and although 
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life is not apparently worth the liying, one endues 
it with a certain amount of stoical philosophy until 
somebody sits down at the piano and with a prelimi- 
nary skirmish up and down the keyboard, like the 
howl of a wild beast in sight of its prey, or the war 
whoop of a band of Oomanches, begins the " Blue 
Danube '' waltz or the *' Guards' March," or some- 
body's dream, or the other one's cradle song, or some 
frightful attempt at Wagner, or perhaps only an 
etude and a few chromatic scales. Whatever it is, it 
is pretty sure to be ill played, and the agony of as- 
sisting at all those false notes, fiascos^ crashes, 
trying agains and frantic attempts at plunging 
through by main force, is a foretaste of purgatory to 
which one should not be called upon to submit be- 
fore death. 

Or if, by some chance, the pianist is competent 
and the piano in tune, there is something irritating 
and upsetting about music when one is not well and 
is longing for quiet I like music as well as most 
people, although I don't belieye most people like it 
as well as they pretend to, but I don't like it oui^ 
of its proper setting and occasion. The opera is a 
necessity of civilization, and somebody to play and 
sing at a reception is indispensable, and " a little 
music" on the water goes well with moonlight 
romance and all that, but music when one is gastric- 
ally unhappy, or trying to sleep, or to read, or *n 
find out where one's money has all flown, or to wnvs 
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a letter even while one loathes the pen — ^nnder all 
these oircomstanoes music, no matter how good, is 
an impertinence, an annoyance, yes, a nuisance, and 
I always shiver when, in going through the saloon 
of a steamer or of a hotel, I see a piano open and 
grinning defiance at me from every one of its sixty 
teeth. As for hand organs, street bands, ballad 
singers and all their brethren, the world has its 
opinion and I need not add mine, but if I were an 
autocrat I would certainly place every variety of 
music under strict regulations, and see if it might 
be possible to prevent it from ever again becoming 
a public nuisance. 

As for spoiled children, I am afraid it would be 
more difficult to abate this nuisance, and yet it is in 
some respects a heavier one. 

Probably there are no other children in the world 
so bright, so handsome, and yet so spoiled and so 
irrepressible as American children. 

l^e national spirit of independence develops 
earlier than the national self-respect and self-gov- 
ernment, which, toith the independence, make 
American adults the most respectable men in the 
world, but the child the most impossible in the 
world, unless brought up by exceptional parents, 
and of course all my friends are of this exceptional 
class. 

But the child whom one often meets on steamers, 
and at hotels, and in picture galleries, and in all 
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pablio places is simply a terror. Forward and n^ 
abashed, it takes possession of the best sdat, the best 
window, the best coigne de vantage^ ruthlessly 
trampling on one's draperies, laying sticky fingers 
on one^s sleeye or gloye, pushing, elbowing and 
grasping until one is glad to yield for the sake 
of escape. If conversation is attempted, this kind 
of child either obtrudes his own questions and com- 
ments, or persists in forcing his mother, cousin or 
aunt to attend to him and his own topics to the de- 
struction of the conversation. 

At table this sort of child demands everything 
and all at once, absorbs the servants and occupies 
the attention of its natural guardians, who vainly 
try to convince him that lobster salad, milk, pickles 
and cheese will not be likely to agree with him, and 
will ** oppose one another," as they say in Spanish, 
in the course of digestion. He persists in his own 
selection, and after dinner is either cross as a little 
fiend or ill, so that mamma must retire with him 
and come back to discourse upon the extraordinary 
delicacy of Tommy or Totty's constitution and the 
methods she has pursued to keep the dear little 
thing alive. 

Sometimes a troop of these darlings, on a wet day 
at sea, turn the grand saloon into a happy hunting 
ground and play at wild Indians or African hunters 
in chase of roaring wild animals, or turn them- 
■elves into a fire brigade and extinguish mighty con. 
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flagrations, their mammas either looking on with 
smiling approval, or taming their backs upon the 
whole proceeding, retire to their cabins and their 
novels while the nurses flirt with the stewards and 
the governess with the surgeon and purser. 

Sometimes the pianos and the children combine 
their forces, either as a baby who in its nurse's 
arms thumps the keys with its little fists, or a girl 
of ten or twelve years old who stumbles through her 
little ^'pieces " and feels that she is almost grown up. 

Once I heard two little dears disputing as to 
which could make the most noise, and emulating 
each other in alternate bangs, but on this occasion 
the captain himself interposed, and although by so 
doing he probably gained the undying enmity of 
both the mammas, I loved him and told him so. 

The next best public nuisance, in my experience, 
is the valetudinarian. Of course I do not mean the 
patient and genuine invalid, whom everybody pities 
and tries to make comfortable, for no one with a 
heart in his breast can fail to pity and sympathize 
with such, but the people who love to fancy them- 
selves ill, and fuss and worry and annoy everybody 
near them with their continual requirements and 
objections. 

They must have the window shut, or the window 
open; they can't sit in a draft, and they must have 
the sun ; they canH eat this or smell that, or be in 
the room with the other thing ; may they have this 
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chair, and oould you spare that hassock ? the odor of 
certain flowers, or of hay, or of flats is poison to 
them ; they must have their beds made with their 
bead to the north or they canH sleep; if a thunder 
shower is coming up they must be provided with 
feather beds, or insulated chairs, or at least dark 
rooms, and nobody must laugh about it. This sort 
of person delights in making a new acquaintance, 
for this means a new listener, and few nuisances are 
more intolerable, for the time, than a tete-a-tete 
from which you can not escape, and during which 
you are forced to listen to a dreary detail of every 
iU and every remedy to which humanity is, or 
fancies itself, victim. 

Akin to this nuisftuce is the confidential bore; the 
man or woman who insists upon relating to you at 
great length, and with all the details, some personal 
history, or some pet scheme, or some family quar- 
rel, or some discovery for which it is hoped to get 
a patent, or some plan for colonizing central Africa, 
or the north pole, to which your subscription is de- 
sired. This latter point, to be sure, is soon disposed 
of, and a large experience has given me a great 
facility in refusing subscriptions, or in promptly 
offering a moderate sum, intended to buy off further 
solicitation. 

OccaMonally, however, this does not succeed; the 
enthusiast pockets the money and keeps right on 
with ibe prospectus. It is to him the most inter- 
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•sting sabjeot in the world, and he can not under- 
stand that it is not so to you; and there is, after all, 
a weak spot in almost everybody's nature that will 
not allow one to rudely refuse the sympathy and at- 
tention a fellow mortal seems so confidently to count 
upon, and one listens to the story of imaginary mal- 
adies, or the interminable family history, or the pet 
scheme, until one is ready to drop with weariness 
and a sort of mental nausea, and finally escapes with 
the sensation of haying been dragged through a 
knothole. 

A nuisance akin to this is the loquacious lady 
who has taken a fancy to you. The moment you 
appear on deck, or in the saloon, or in the drawing- 
room of a hotel she comes breezily floating toward 
you, shows all her teeth in a delightful smile, kisses 
you on both cheeks, keeps possession of one hand, 
gazes fondly into your eyes, sinks down at your 
side in a sort of sidesaddle fashion, and tenderly 
demands an account of your health since you last 
met; then she calls you a dear, naughty darling not 
to have eaten more or slept better, and begins to 
give you the news of the day, mostly in a hissing, 
sibilant whisper, interspersed with giggles of rapture 
over jests which you fail to discover, or anecdotes 
and events which seem to you not in the least worth 
mentioning. She sits too close, she has too much 
perfume, she keeps your attention on the stretch 
without any satisfaction, she tires you, annoys you, 
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irritates you; she is in fact a social nriisanoe, and 
yet you can not escape her without downright rude- 
ness; for, having no tact, she has no sensitiyeness, 
and probably never dreams that her sentimental de- 
votion is not reciprocated. 

Another public nuisance in traveling is the 
schoolmaster abroad. The man who "orates" to 
strangers, uninvited and often unwelcoma He in- 
sists upon giving you information which you donH 
want, and convincing you about points you care 
nothing about. William Tell may have shot the 
apple off his son's head, or he may have shot Gess- 
ler, or there may never have been any Tell, or any 
son, or any apple, or any Gessler; it is all a matter 
of profound indifference to me, but I will not soon 
forgive the didactic bore who spoiled the sunset 
hour, and the gay little chat I was enjoying that 
evening in Switzerland, when he felt himself im- 
pelled to instruct us upon both the legend, the cor- 
rect history, the view of most historians and his 
own conclusions upon the matter. 

Probably everybody who reads this and who has 
traveled much will be able to add to this brief list 
of public nuisances others more or less common, 
and even those who have seldom been away from 
home will have their own pet nuisances to fall back 
upon. 

Among the minor grievances which all of us hays 
experienced, both at home and abroad, I count fans 
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and big hats. Of course, both are proper in proper 
places, and one who has seen as much of Spanish 
society and finds it as agreeable as I do must have 
admired more than once the graceful and significant 
use those ladies make of fans, and also the fans 
themselyes, some of them perfect visions of beauty, 
richness and dainty elegance. 

But a Spanish woman's fan is never obtrusiye, al- 
though it is very obvious, as much so as her glori- 
ous eyes or her brilliant smile, and as much a part 
of herself. She sways it open with a peculiar 
clatter of the sticks, but the little sound comes in 
to fill the pause in a conversation, to accent some 
remark, to reply to some jest, to give assent or 
denial or interrogation, but never as a mere unmecui- 
ing noise. 

Go to the Tacon, or to any other Spanish theater, 
and the fans of the women make a harmonious ac- 
companiment to the music or the acting, but go to 
one of our own theaters and you long to make a 
bonfire of half the fans in the auditorium. They 
creak and squeak and rattle and clatter in a hundred 
dissonant notes, and all for want of being held in 
proper position; they flap like the sails of a boat in 
a calm ; they drive breezes down your backbone and 
graze your ears; they get dropped, so that men go 
groping around your feet to pick them up; they 
are, in fact, ill managed — so ill managed that in- 
stead of graceful ornaments they become nuisanoeSi 
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but there I stop, for I am fond of a fan myself, and 
I am afraid if I say any more every one will be 
watching to see how I use it 

As for broad hats, if you want to know whether 
they are public nuisances, ask the men who sit 
behind them at the theater. 

Another charming ornament susceptible of being 
made into a nuisance is a little dog, and dearly as I 
have loved and do love one of my own, I am pro- 
portionally annoyed by the ill-trained, ill-tempered, 
ill-managed little dogs I have encountered in travel- 
ing. Like children, a dog may be a charming com- 
panion, a lovely pet and a dear little friend, or i\ 
may be bo pampered, ungoyemed and iU conditioned 
as to degenerate into a public nuisance, and here I 
srill stop, lest I be voted one mysell 



ATTRACTIVE WOMEN. 

THEY NEED NOT BE PRETTY OR YOUNG. 

Everybody has met them, or at least one of them; 
these women who are distinctively described as fas- 
cinating, and almost everybody has discussed their 
peculiar charm and wondered wherein it lay. It is 
not in beauty, for the fascinating women may or 
may not be beautiful ; in fact, I recall one lady no 
longer young, and without a really good feature in 
her face, for her mouth is heavy, her eyes small, her 
complexion sallow, and her hair nondescript, and yet 
this woman will, if she sees fit, gently sail in and 
every time succeed in cutting out the prize some 
gallant little full-rigged girl-of-war has secured 
and proudly towed into port. 

No longer young, I said, but, now that I think of 
it, I believe the fascinating woman is seldom very 
young, almost never in her teens. There is, to be 
sure, another sort of fascination inseparable from 
youth, that attraction which the French call la 
heaute du dtdble, but that is quite another thing 
from the charm of the fascinating woman. La 
heaute du diable means that fresh, unsunned, wide- 
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eyed, dewy-lipped and ingenuonB personnel so often 
and so aptly compared to the dew on the morning 
rose, the bloom on the untouched grape, the dawn 
of a summer morning, and several other most 
charming and delightful objects in nature. And it 
is charming. I, myself, am a faithful lover of 
young girls, and never am happier than when one 
of the darlings comes curling up to my side like a 
kitten and lets me look at her while she prattle& 

But the prattle of a young girl does not strike 
very deep. In fact, one is sometimes tempted to 
repeat the compliment paid to a beautiful woman 
by some old cynic — was it Dr. Johnson, I wonder? 
who, after looking and listening in silence for some 
time, suddenly exclaimed: 

"Would to God, Madam, you had been bom 
dumb, for you would have been one of the most 
delightful companions in the whole world I" 

Still, although not very young in years, the fas- 
cinating woman carries with her the idea of per- 
petual youth; she haE^ the air of having found in 
some far mysterious solitude that fountain of youth 
so desperately sought by Ponce de Leon and many 
another adventurer in the evergreen wildernesses of 
Florida, the Land of Flowers, or in the Fortunate 
Isles, forever drifting out of ken of mariners or 
chartsmen. 

For one who has known the full flower of life^ 
who has lived and love4, who has read her own 
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heart and that of many another, even though it has 
been as a yivisectionist, for such an one to find the 
fountain of perpetual youth, and while retaining all 
the precious lessons of experience to refresh her 
outward being in those rejuvenating waters, ah, 
that would be to reach the very pinnacle of woman's 
charm and power; for the great, the iron law of com- 
pensation is nowhere more clearly shown than in 
this matter of youth versus attainment; every one 
confesses that a man or woman verging upon mid- 
dle life, or even considerably later in life's story, 
has more to say, can offer more valuable opinions* 
and is, in the common phrase, " better company ** 
than a very young person, but yet few indeed are 
the philosophers, especially among women, who 
would deliberately choose the attractions of maturity 
as opposed to those of youth, and yet the compen- 
sation is just and adequate, if one does but claim it 
and utilize it at its full value; but here again even 
nature herself, whom blind people call blind and 
unreasoning, even here nature shows the just bal- 
ance of her gifts and her intelligent governance of 
her great family. Youth is her absolute endowment 
to those who have not yet ability to choose or reject; 
<ihe does not tell her infants: "My dear, try to be 
young, for to be young is to be attractive!" She 
simply makes them young, whether they will or no, 
because she knows that it is to their advantage and 
happiness to be young, but to the older children, to 
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those who have listened to her teaching and learned 
some of the lessons her sister Experience has been 
called in to teach, she says: **Ohild, you are no 
longer young; that early charm which I bestowed 
upon you before you could appreciate it is gone, 
eyen when you began to value it and cherish it most 
I shall not make you young again, but I will giye 
you a compensation for your lost youth, if you haye 
sufficient steadiness of purpose and knowledge of 
your own interests to receive and make use of it; I 
will make you agreeable^ that is, I will tell you how 
to be; but you are no longer a child, and I shall not 
blindly bestow this gift upon you as I did that of 
youth, I shall simply give you the means and the 
power and you must use them for yourself.'' 

So speaks the dear old mother of us all; some- 
times, alas, to deaf ears that hear not, sometimes to 
shallow brains that heed not, sometimes to heavy 
hearts that care not ; but some there are, aye, thank 
God, there are many, who hear and heed and care 
for the mother's lesson and the compensation she 
offers, and among these older children are most of 
the truly charming people of the world; in fact^ so 
far as men are concerned, I often think the only 
really interesting sons of nature are to be found in 
this, her senior, class, for most very young men are 
so absorbed in admiration of their own wisdom, wit 
and wide experience that they can speak or think of 
little else ; they, too, prattle, but not like the young 
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girls of everything under the sun, and with a sweet 
readiness to confess their own ignorance and ask for 
information. No. The young man's prattle is gen- 
erally of himself, and, with an amiable readiness to 
give his own opinion upon whatever other subject 
his interlocutor may try to introduce, he has very 
little interest in the views of any one else, and shows 
a marvelous ingenuity in soon bringing the conver- 
sation around to his favorite topic. But have 
patience with him, for day by day the old mother is 
smoothing away a little of the crudity, a little of the 
newness of his life, and imperceptibly replacing it 
with those gracious compensating gifts we have al- 
ready noted. 

But the gift of fascination is quite apart from 
these other gifts of youth or experience, and 
although it does not really develop during the first 
twenty years of life, I have seen young girls in 
whom the promise lay latent yet visible, girls of 
whom one may say: ** She is a charming girl and 
will be a fascinating woman.'' 

But if the secret of fascination lies neither in 
youth nor beauty, where is it to be found ? 

In mental gifts, in wit, in grace of manner, or in 
cultivation ? 

No, no, no! In none of these, although, of course, 
all are accessories of greatest value, but not one of 
these, nor any other attribute is essential in its 
presence or fatal by its absence to this gift of fasd- 
nation* 
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It is not eyen a matter of refinement or educa- 
tion, for in the annals of most families, perhaps in 
yours, perhaps in mine, is to be found the story of 
some young man who, despite all the entreaties of 
his mother, his family and his friends, despite com- 
mon prudence and the experience of the world 
around him, has thrown his life at the feet of some 
woman whose charm for him is like that of the 
Lorelei for the Bhenish boatmen. Perhaps he mar- 
ries her. I knew of one young man, the only son of 
a worthy clergyman, who with great effort and self 
denial sent the boy to college; he graduated and 
came home for the summer, but before it was past 
declared his intention of marrying his mother's maid 
of all work, a moderately pretty but totally unedu- 
cated girl belonging to a family of drunken ne'er-do- 
weels in the neighborhood. All remonstrance was 
unavailing, the marriage took place, and the young 
man, dragged down by his wife and her relations, 
wandered west with them and was killed in a miners' 
brawl. 

She was to him, at least, a fascinating woman, and 
this one word explains it alL Other fascinating 
women are educated and refined enough, but they 
are immoral ; they are the scandal of the communi^ 
where they live and the sauce piquante of its con- 
versations, but still they, in a manner, hold their 
own even among the women, and certainly among* 
the men, by a power no one can explain and yet 
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•rerybody oonfessea. '' She is altogether objection- 
able, but there is something fascinating about her 
which makes yon forget all her shortcomings so 
long as you are in her presence," is the yerdict 
more^than once passed upon some noted rebel to 
the unwritten law of propriety in my presence. 

History, which seldom troubles itself with the 
names of quietly virtuous and commendable women, 
has preserved those of several of these fascinating 
Bohemians. Aspasia was one, for although she was 
very learned and very witty, she never would have 
held the sway she did over the minds and the wills 
of the greatest men of her day, even after she was 
more than middle aged, had she not been a fascinat- 
ing woman. Phryne was another, and poor Penelope 
always looks at her when their two pictures are 
hung as a pair, as if she were saying: 

** Well, what ts it that makes her so fascinating 
to the men r 

Oleopatra was another, for we all know what sway 
she held in her day over men of every nation, and 
for how long she held it, although the archaeologists 
tell us that she was a heavy, swarthy, thick-nosed 
woman of more than thirty years old before Antony 
ever saw her. 

Then there was Ninon de TEnclos, and it is qxdte 
useless for the perfumers to concoct and sell their 
*' Bloom de Ninon'' unless they can with the cos- 
metio give the secret of that wonderful woman's 
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powers of fascination. Wben she was quite old her 
grandson, not knowing his own parentage, fell des- 
perately in love with her, and upon having the 
relationship explained, killed himself. 

But one of the most noted and one of the most in- 
comprehensible cases of fascination on record is 
that of Mme. de Maintenon and Louis XTV. It 
began with an aversion on the part of the monarch, 
who objected very much to the " Widow Scarron's " 
promotion to the post of governess to Mme. de Mon- 
tespan's children, because he should have to meet 
her in visiting the apartments of his favorite, and it 
is more than probable that the Widow Scarron, 
knowing her own powers, resolved, on hearing thi3 
objection, to make the royal critic feel their force. 
At any rate she did so, and not only forced Louis to 
tolerate, but to admire her, and finally to put away 
for her sake the regal beauty who had insisted upon 
introducing her into the Tuileries. Nay, more, she 
forced him in the end to marry her and to become 
her very slave in the matter of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, a step to which no other of his man j 
loves, nor the royal wife whom he never loved, could 
have begun to move him. And yet, Mme. de Main- 
tenon was neither young, handsome nor brilliant. 
She was grave, and Louis loved gayety ; she was a 
rigid ascetic, and Louis was self indulgent to an 
enormous extent ; she was severely candid, and 
loved flattery; but, put it all in one word, she 
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foMcinaJUng to him, as she had already beenioSoar- 
ron and might haye been to more men had she not 
also been the Tery soul of discretion and caution. 

But all fascinating women are not Phrynes or 
Mma de Maintenons. Some of them are as pure 
and truthful as the sxm is bright, and haven't the 
least idea of doing or being anything wrong; but 
alas, some of them seem to haye no other ideas, 
either! They go sweetly on their way, and men, 
the husbands of good, stupid, helpless women, see 
them, listen to their voices, linger a while in the 
radius of their charm, and find the world forever 
changed and life a weariness and their domestic oon- 
tent turned to bitter repinings. The fascinating 
woman has not wished to bring misery into that 
home, to wring that wife's heart or ruin that man's 
life, but she has done it, and sometimes can not 
even see that it has been done. 

And yet others of this strange order are fascinat- 
ing almost in the fashion of the beautiful serpents 
to whom we also apply this term. They repel, they 
render those who see them anxious and uneasy; one 
dreads and would avoid them, but yet can not keep 
away; their society carries with it a strange exhila- 
ration, a feeling of lightness and brightness and 
exaltation, much like that produced by a whiff of 
oxygen or a strong cup of coffee ; one feels tremulous 
with delight and yet sick with the terror of some 
unknown calamity ; it is a joyous pain or a painful 
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joy, one knows not which, and one knows notwheihei 
one would have it or lose it 

The woman who can produce this ejGPect and pro- 
duce it on men and women alike is the fascinating 
woman, pure and simple, and she may be handsome 
or plain, young or middle aged, learned or ignorant, 
high-bred or of low estate, it matters not which, she 
has her power, a dangerous power, a magnificent 
power, a fatal power, or a blessed power, as the rest 
of her character may make it, but it is a power be- 
fore which all others must wane and pale. * 

This much of women, but I must say one word of 
men. Have not you met fascinating men in society; 
men who have nothing, absolutely nothing, to attract 
admiration or love, and yet for whom women are 
content to pay down all that makes life dear? Ugly, 
uncouth, poor, rude — all this they may be, but the 
sweetest and daintiest women loye them, nay, dote 
on them, worship them, and why ? 

Because they have this power of fascination, this 
wonderful, inexplicable gift Is it perhaps the gift 
of the wicked fairy who came too late to the chris- 
tening and so gave the fatal fair-seeming dower ? 
Perhaps. 



THE SOCIETY MAN. 

NOT SO BLACK AS HE'S PAINTBD. 

No doubt there are wieked men in the world, no 
donbt there are tempted women, and no doubt, alas, 
there have been many good but weak women who 
haye almost in their own despite been led into 
wickedness hj bad men. There is another and more 
oheerful side to the question, however, and I have 
often been quietly amused both in our own and other 
countries by watching the elaborate defenses set up 
by women whom nobody attacked, and the flight of 
her whom no man pursued. Sometimes the man, 
perceiving the consternation his idle compliments 
have aroused, can not resist the amusement of 
heightening the effect, and throws so much fervor 
into his tones and so much languishment into his 
glances that the flattered, fluttered object of them 
all feels herself a perfect prodigy of virtue and reso- 
lution that she still resists such terrible attacks. 

Sometimes, however — and this, perhaps, more 
frequently than the first — the poor man has no idea 
of a pursuit, either real or pretended, and is only 
trying to make himself agreeable aooording to the 
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mascnline idea; for it is a mortifying tmih that 
most women are read j to swallow flattery in as large 
and as nnadidterated a dose as they can get it, and 
the average woman finds nothing incredible in the 
fdea that she alone of all the women he has ever 
seen is the one capable of controlling his wayward 
heart and guiding his erratic life into some calcinm 
lighted bower of rosy and heavenly delighi 

Most women over twenty-five will recognize this 
little outline of a story to which they have often 
listened, and I hope that most of them do not need 
my assurance that in the vast majority of oases 
these fine professions mean literally nothing; but 
to the sweet, credulous souls who do believe, or, who 
without even the excuse of these banal professional 
choose to regard every man who speaks civilly to 
them as an aspirant for their favor— to the sister- 
hood of hares who fly because they fa&cy the shad- 
ows are pursuing them, to all these let me say: 
" Don't be afraid, my dear! He wodH bite!" 
Did you ever watch a playful dog diasing a cat? 
He doesn't want to catch her, but he likes to see her 
run; while she remains upon the ground scudding 
from point to point, and turning to shriek defiance 
at him, and glare at him with great, green, fright- 
ened eyes, he will set up his ears, erect his mane, 
lash his tail, prance, curvet, bark, growl, show his 
teeth and simulate, so far as his size allows, a very 
ferocious beast of prey, thirsting for the blood of 
bis victim. 
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But let puss, instead of amusing and leading 
him on by her flight and defiance, quietly get out 
of his reach, climb a fence, a tree, a window 
seat, and she may sit there in perfect serenity 
as long as she likes, curling her pretty paws 
under her breast, purring gently, and dreaming of 
unlimited cream, while Master Dog, finding no 
more excitement in the chase, gives a few disap- 
pointed little barks and trots off to search for more 
easily terrified pussies in pastures new. 

One trouble in this course no doubt is that many 
women prefer the mimic terrors and the constant 
retreat and advance of this sort of show fight to 
the calm security of the window seat, with the dog 
gone away; and certainly an utterly secluded safety 
is apt to be a little monotonous. To such I would 
say: Don't you believe a word he says! HedonH 
mean it. 

And especially I would say this to my traveling 
sisters. Frenchmen, Spaniards and Italians, with 
their various race branches, are as a rule very agree- 
able men to encounter in society, but they have 
literally no appreciation of that uncompromising 
sincerity which is the boast of the Saxon race. 
With a man of the Latin race a spade may be called 
almost anything but a spade, and he takes it for 
granted that if he calls it a moonbeam you know 
perfectly well that it isn't one, and that to call it so 
is '^ only his fun.*' 
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With a man of this blood his first obligation 
toward women is to make himself agreeable, to 
pnt them into good humor, and to say the sort of 
things they like to hear. In New York the gentle- 
man sends or carries French candies to the lady he 
wishes to please; the Frenchmen does the same 
thing, with a difference, for the sweetmeats he 
offers are verbal, and rather understood than seen, 
and he is as much surprised at being misunder- 
stood as the first man would be if the recipient of 
the candies should indignantly declare that he had 
offered to maintain her. 

The Spaniard tells his guest that his house, his 
horses, his hereditary jewels are yours and yours 
alone, but the few persons who have tried to take 
him at his word haye seen cause to deeply regret 
their credulity. The cavalier who makes a morning 
call, or writes a note of inquiry after the ball, 
declares that he *' kisses the feet " of the lady he 
addresses ; but if she heldout a foot to accept the prof- 
fered salute, he would retreat in alarm, thinking she 
had gone mad or wished to insult him. In the same 
spirit he tells nearly every young and good-look- 
ing woman he sees that he could not sleep last night 
for thinking of her ; that if he had met her earlier 
in life he should have been a different man; that if 
she is so unkind and cold toward him he shall be 
driven to desperate courses; that when she is present 
the other women fade into insignificance; that he 
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does not imow whether the prima donna ia singing 
well or ill, because all his attention is fixed upon her 
eyebrow, or her waist, or her ear, eta, eta, eta 
Most of the women who read this can enlarge the 
list indefinitel J, and many of the men will wonder if 
I mean them. But I don't mean anybody in par- 
ticular so much as nearly eyerybody in general when 
once you get away from English-speaking men. 

In this country Washington society nearly repro- 
duces the same state of things. The mixture of 
nationalities in the diplomatic circles, the indefinite 
sense of freedom and irresponsibility always felt by 
men away from their homes and usual ties, and the 
determination to have *'a good time'' with which 
young women always visit our gay capital, all con- 
duce to a very mixed and somewhat lawless tone of 
social affairs, and few women returning home after 
a Washington season fail to bring a budget of 
adventures wherewith to enliven the mystic hour of 
hair brushing just before going to bed, the hour 
when no woman can resist telling her dearest friend 
the very profoundest secrets of her heart. 

I will confess that some of these confidences 
imparted to me have been the cause of no little 
amusement when I had chanced to hear the other 
side of the story first; as, for instance, when a dear 
friend and comrade of my own confided to me his 
desperate attempts to outstay another man while 
both were calling upon a girl staying with her mar- 
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ried sister, and how, as he could not approach the 
girl, he devoted himself to the married sister to fill 
np the time. He finally succeeded, and while his 
rival made his adieux to the lady of the house, he 
managed to say the word he wished to the younger 
sister. This was all very well, but a day or two 
later the married sister came to see me, evidently 
bursting with some secret she wished to confide. I 
gave her the opportunity, and the dear little soul 
told me with tears in her eyes that she really didn't 
know what to do, and was so afraid of the future, 
and what if her husband should see how it was, and 
— oh dear! she didnH know how to say it, but actu- 
ally Mr. So-and-so was frantically, yes, absolutely 
frantically, in love with her; had declared himself, 
and said, oh, such things, and it was not to be 
denied that he was very handsome and distingue, 
and she couldn't help pitying him, and did I think 
it was safe for her to receive him again. ^^ Not that 
I am afraid of any sort of weakness on my own part^ 
but there is Phyllis, you know, and I couldn't have 
her see anything not quite correct in my house. *' 

I gravely thought over the situation for a moment^ 
and then suggested that if she always included 
Phyllis in the interviews when this gentleman called 
I did not see that there could be a chance for any 
freedom of speech, and his frightful designs would 
be thwarted without any open rebuff. 

*' And it will be so delightful to tantalize him, by 
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always letting him in and having him always find 
Phyllis at my side," exclaimed my lady, beaming 
with delight And the consequences were that my 
friend wooed Phyllis qnite at his leisure and mar- 
ried her from her sister's house. 

A somewhat similar instance comes to my mind. 
It so chanced that at a time and a place both far re- 
moved from the present I had reason to believe that 
a certain person had something to say to me which 
I did not wish to hear; in fact, it was a proposal of 
marriage, and no right-minded woman ever wishes 
to subject a man to refusaL Accordingly I kept out 
of his way as much as possible, hoping that some 
newer fancy woidd supplant the old; but one night 
at the opera he entered my box, evidently determined 
to manage a private word with me before he left. 
A nice little girl was under my charge for the even- 
ing, and I called her to sit beside me, the gentle- 
man who accompanied us being at the back of my 
chair and absorbing all the attention I could spare 
from Patti. The evening went on and went off, and 
the unfortunate aspirant as we left the box managed 
to slip a penciled note into my hand, declaring that 
— ^well, never mind that part; but a proposal of mar- 
riage is always a proof of sincerity. Now, fancy 
my astonishment at my little friend, with smiles and 
blushes, thanking me for her delightful evening, 
and consulting me as to whether papa and mammn 
woidd allow her to be engaged to So-and-so. 
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'* Engaged to him, my dear ohfldi *' exdaimad 1 
"Has he asked jou to be?^' 

" Well, all bmt! He is only waiting for a little 
encouragement. He has made love to me all the 
evening/' faltered the poor little thing; and I cor- 
dially exclaimed: 

"Marry him by all means, dear, when he asks 
y,., b^ ^^il'i do »ytM»g io »c.^ hta. 
These foreigners do not understand our artless 
American fashions.^' He never proposed, and she 
was a good deal surprised, but finally married far 
better. 

If women could divest themselves of their vanily 
in this matter they woidd be self -deceived far less 
often than they are. No matter how pretiy and 
attractive you are, my dear, there are in every 
assemblage from twenty to fifty women equally so, 
and it is not likely that any man, except one who 
seriously wishes to marry you, will spend much time 
or trouble in a vain pursuit If you don't like his 
manner or what he says, show yourself careless and 
indifferent; do not resent, and do not argue. Be- 
have as if all he says is a twice-told tale for which 
you do not care. My word for it, he soon will leave 
you, and go to say the very same things to the girl 
across the room, and to-morrow night to somebody 
else. Make a graceful little spring to the window 
seat or some other pedestal and you will soon see 
him trotting contentedly round the owner on the 
lookout for some easier fan. 



CONCEKNING QUAKRELS. 

AH IBTKBBBTDI0 DUWECTIUH OF THB SUBnCf* 

I iOATS said a good deal at one tune and attotlMt 
aboat friendBhip, claimiTig tat it perlimpB the liigk^ 
est fdaee in the scale of the hm^^iinesB of life— HMt^ 
mind yon, ci the pleasures of life» for the delirtiini 
at lore brings a raphire which friendship ne^er ai- 
tains. Bnt on the other hand all love is of the 
nature of la grippe. It seises yiTacionsly, it dings 
tenacionsly, it rapidly attains a domination OTer the 
whole being, before which eyery other sensation 
pales, and then it yanishea Its rise is position, it 
attains its climax, during which some yietims ex<^ 
pire, and all fancy they are going to, and then — 
then it begins to disappear, slips from one hold to 
another, and finally leayes the system worn, torn, 
shattered, exhausted, but free — ^that is, compara- 
tiyely free, for nobody soon loses all remembrance 
of the attack, and in some xmlucky cases it returns 
again and again. Well, such is loye, and such is 
not friendship. 

Mme. Swetchine, the deyoted and immaculate 
friend of Pere Laondaire, said: "A friendship is 

IS Ml 
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joxmg and fresh at the end of thirty years, but 
many a love dies of old age at the end of three 
months.*' And never was a truer saying. 

To-day, however, I do not intend to speak of the 
charms of friendship, bnt rather of its pains and 
penalties, of the falling out with one's friends rather 
than of the harmony of mutual satisfaction. 

Everybody — that is, every woman — knows, for 
men do not know much that can't be expressed by 
algebraic signs, but all women know that the person 
of whom they are fondest is the person with whom 
they are most apt to quarrel, and this rule governs 
both love and friendship. 

It is one of the queer anomalies of woman's 
nature that what she most values is that with which 
she finds most fault, and that which is necessary to 
her very existence is precisely what she most often 
imperils and pretends to fling away. It is bo in 
love, for "lovers' quarrels" are proverbial, and I 
have heard more than one woman complain of some 
man that she never could care very much for him 
because it was so impossible to vex him. 

But the quarrels of friends are of another nature 
from those of lovers, just because love is of another 
nature from friendship— the former springing into 
existence of its own sweet right, and bringing with it 
such utter subversion of all previous conditions that 
for a little while reason is put out of court, justice 
is blinded more tban usual and nobody expects to 
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either use or listen to what is called '^ rational argu- 
ment '' in the matter. Bnt friendship is built upon 
a rock foundation of esteem, knowledge, experience 
and observation. You like a stranger, you find him 
or her a pleasant acquaintance, you become more 
and more familiar, and perhaps in the end you ar- 
rive at friendship; but it is always, if worth any- 
thing at all, a matter of growth and time. 

The Temple of Love arises from the flowers at 
one wave of the magician^s wand, is ready for 
habitation in an hour and vanishes with the like 
celerity. If some terrible quarrel demolishes the 
fair structure as by a hurricane the magician has 
but to wave his wand again, and everything is 
renewed just as rosily as at first But the shrine of 
friendship is a far more elaborate structure, built up 
block by block, each one a precious stone fitted to 
its exact position, growing by degrees under the 
hands and eyes of its builders, meant to endure, 
fitted for lifelong occupancy, and yet quite useless, 
for any other inmates than those who built it 

If the friends are two women the chance is that 
this mutual structure will be a lifelong employment 
and happiness to both ; and although it may be a 
very quiet and simple little dwelling, it may prove 
the best refuge either will ever find from the storms 
of life. The chances are that the woman friends 
will never quarrel seriously; women seldom care 
deeply enough for each other to quarre} unless they 
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are true friends, and then thejr oare too much — ^that 
is, each knows the other and respects the other too 
thoroughly, and feels that too much of her compan- 
ion's hidden life has been made known to her to 
allow her that freedom of expression, that jibing 
and taunting which, in more or less courteous 
fashion, pervades all quarrels of the feminine gender. 

If two mature and deep-hearted women who are 
friends do ever come to bjol open quarrel it is almost 
invariably a fatal one. 

But if the friends are of opposite sexes there is 
again a difference. The friendship is different, the 
tendency to quarrels is different, the effect of both 
quarrel and reconciliation is different. In this case 
it is almost always the woman who starts the quarrel, 
and very probably the moving cause is that she is 
tired of the serene and undemonstrative nature of 
her friend's friendship. She does not wish him to 
be a lover; she woidd be sincerely grieved and dis- 
appointed if he were to become so, but she wants 
him to *' care,'' and to show that he cares for her 
and her friendship ; to say something to her that he 
does not say to other people; to look pleased when 
she appears upon the scene; to give her now and 
again that '' little look across the crowd " which 
speaks of sympathy and mutual comprehension of 
what we call rapport 

But a man, although he does all these things for 
love, does not do them for friendship — ^that is, not 
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to any great exteni He feels that be has a friend 
in this woman, and if he is tired or worried, or wants 
a little comradeship in pursuits which absorb his 
life, he turns to her frankly and without sentiment; 
and if with more expansiveness than he would show 
to a male friend, without a bit of the glamour he 
would throw around the woman that he loved. 

Now there is something in this assured unde- 
monstrativeness very irritating to a woman's inherent 
loye of dominion. If she is a cultivated and finely 
natured woman she is ashamed of her own exacting 
nature and tries to conceal and subdue ii She 
avoids making professions of her own feelings and 
tries to avoid expecting them. She tries to be the 
sort of friend a man is to another man, solid, true, 
but utterly unsentimental, and her effort ends, as do 
all efforts to be what Ood does not intend us to be, 
in weariness, discouragement and occasional pro- 
tests of outraged nature. 

Falling into one of these lapses the woman friend 
is ripe for a quarrel, and the occasion is never hard 
to find. Something that is said or not said, done or 
left undone, or even some fantasy of her own brain, 
is sufficient She generally begins with a very cool 
and elaborately sensible expostulation, basing her 
reproaches upon jealous care for her friend's repu- 
tation with other people, as, " Of course I can 
understand and make allowances, but I do hate to 
have you give other people such a handle for gossip 
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or ridiotile. I hate to see jou appear stupid ot 
rude," or whaterer the peg may be called upon 
which the quarrel is to be huug. If at this stage 
the male friend had the intuition that male friends 
neyer do have, and said, '* Oh, well, you understand 
me, and it really don't matter what other people 
think," the quarrel would be nipped in the bud, the 
craving woman heart, never altogether subjected to 
the brain, would be satisfied and the cloud on the 
horizon would turn pink and sail away out of sight. 

But instead of this the man will either stcure and 
say: "What nonsense I What do I care for the 
opinion of a pack of fools?" or he will defend him- 
self, intrenching a position he really never meant to 
hold, simply because it is attacked, and if he is a 
very mannish kind of a man will end in obstinately 
persisting in opinions which an hour before he never 
dreamed of. 

The woman, preserving the finely judicial and 
sensible tone she has adopted, generally falls into 
irony at this point, and reminds her friend of sundry 
mistakes he may have made in times past, and often 
commits the terrible error of wounding the self-love 
and self-esteem which are to most men a good deal 
more valuable than any friend who ever lived. She 
is made aware of her error by an ominous change in 
her companion's manner. From being careless, a 
little brusque and rather patronizing, he suddenly 
becomes cold, very polite, and meets the woman's 
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needle points of irony with the bludgeon blows of a 
man's sarcasm. 

The quarrel is now handsomely established, even 
if the woman is wise enough to close the conversa- 
tion at this point and trust to Time to bring all 
things back to their previous condition. But Time 
is, after all, only a time server. He throws some 
hasty drapery over wounds committed to him for 
cure and calls the work done. The wound does heal 
after a good while, but it leaves a scar and some- 
times a callous place that never has any feeling 
again, and sometimes there is the actual loss of sub- 
stance, leaving a cavity where once has throbbed the 
living flesh. No, it is a poor plan to call in Time 
as surgeon to wounds of the affections, but a man 
always does it because he hates a scene ; he can't 
express himself easily upon unalgebraic matters, 
and most men don't really know much about either 
their own or a woman's feelings. 

The woman often tries the same remedy for a 
while, partly because she knows that she was the 
person to blame and doesn't like to confess it, partly 
in the vague hope that something will happen to put 
things straight But during the period of suspense 
the world does not go well with her. Outwardly if 
she meets her friend it is with a painfully careless 
assumption of nothing being the matter, a more than 
usual interest in outside matters, and a sensible, 
fori esprit sort of manner as of one far above the 
folly of cherishing wounded feelings. 
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The man, if he has not really forgotten the whole 
affair, wishes nothing more than to bmy it, hails 
this demeanor with delight, is completely deceived 
by the assumption of renewed friendliness and is 
not aware that a certain coldness and constraint 
lingers in his own manner, the bitter flavor of the 
draught forced upon him by his friend in the quar- 
rel, whose motive he has never understood. 

Meantime the woman who does understand per- 
fectly the hoUowness of the truce, performs that 
strange feat known as feeding upon her own Ineart 
She tells herself that all real friendship and sym- 
pathy are over and past; perhaps bitterly accuses 
herself of growing old and unattractive, and con- 
eiders for a few moments what bright beauty has 
probably supplanted her in her friend's esteem; but 
common sense soon comes to her aid upon this 
point, and reminds her that youth and beauty are 
rather detrimental than attractive in a matter of 
friendship, and that it is not likely any one should 
supplant her in a position she is pleasantly con- 
scious of deserving thoroughly. Then she begins 
to satirize society, to find the world a poor, worn- 
out, stupid place, and settles the question, ^^Is life 
worth living?" by a contemptuous negative. Very 
likely she suffers somewhat in health, and when 
her acquaintances say, "You are a little pale to-day; 
aren't you well?" replies, "Oh, I don't know; I 
fancy it is the remains of la grippe, or perhaps I 
have malaria hanging about me." 
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So she mopes and grows misanthropie, and makes 
herself disagreeable to harmless people who bore 
her, and swears to herself that she don't care a bit, 
and isnH such a fool as to brood over what her 
friend has evidently forgotten, and if she meets him 
is so elaborately civil and sneers so very politely at 
theories and people whom she knows he cherishes 
that he begins to feel that she isnH half so agreeable 
as she nsed to be, and is reaUy afraid she isn't sweet 
tempered, which is the most fatal accusation a man 
can bring against a woman ; that is to say, in his 
own estimation. 

At last some rising tide of pain and impulse 
seizes the poor, self -tormenting woman at a fortu- 
nate moment and hurries her on to a few blind, 
stammering words of undisguised and simple truth. 

''I was to blame that day — I am sorry — ^let us 
forget it'' 

Probably the man, being but a man, looks be- 
wildered and says: ''What day — what do you r^ 
far to?" 

But once started the woman nature rises in a 
flood of sweet waters not lightly to be checked or 
tamed aside. She explains with that sort of affec- 
tionate impatience women so often use toward men. 
■he waves aside that defense of hie own course with 
whidi a man generally tries to revive the quarnpl he 
and dreads, she explains her own cc^uree — ik\ 
she doesn't explain it, (or ahe ktto«« tlw 
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would not be understood, but she says she had a 
headaohe and felt cross and tired, and it was too bad 
of him not to perceive ii 

She is bright, and sweet, and womanly ; she makes 
his value felt ; she gently recalls the duration and 
constancy of his friendship; she re-establishes the 
man's self esteem, and finally they part '^ better 
friends than ever," as she says, and he echoes, and 
still in her heart she knows that there are blemishes 
remaining on the polished marbles of that temple of 
friendship which no effort and no time will wholly 
remove, and she firmly resolves that so precious 
a possession shall never again be marred or risked 
by €W5t of hers. 

And she keeps the resolution strictly and caxe- 
fully — until next time. 



ANGELS HAVE BLONDE HAIR, BUT 
THERE ARE MANY BRUNETTES. 

THE TWO TYPES OF BEAUTY. 

I DO not think American women have eyer prop- 
erly appreciated one, at least, of the points of in- 
dependence offered to them by the peculiarly free 
condition of American life, and that is, the wide 
range of complexion and coloring open to them. 

And the reason I say the peculiarly free condition 
of American life, is because there is no other 
country under heaven whither the children of other 
lands may so freely resort, and where they may so 
easily and so soon become, not only adopted sons, 
but lords of the soil and rulers of the nation. The 
olive-skinned Spaniard and Italian, the dusky Greek 
and Oriental, the yellow-tinted Slav, the ruddy and 
chestnut-hafred nations of middle Europe, and the 
pale blondes of Scandinavia and the far north, all, 
all flock to America as a haven and a hope, and 
each brings not only his national character, but his 
national complexion, to throw into the great grab- 
bag held open by Columbia, who invites each of her 
ehildren to thrust in his or her hand and pull out 
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whatever fortune sends him, or he is olever enough 
to secure for himself. 

Now, if we think of it, here is a birthright worth 
having. How excessively monotonous it must be to 
have an inevitable complexion! For a young woman 
to know for certain that not one of her babies will 
be able to wear heliotrope, or pale green, or any 
other of the blonde tints ; or for a lover to know 
that he never can have the delicious privilege of 
balancing the merits of black eyes and blue, gray 
eyes or brown, unless indeed he expatriates himself 
from his own country, wherein all the eyes are of 
one color. 

Our American beauty-lover is reduced to no snoh 
necessity, for in one walk from the gates of Central 
park to Madison square he will probably meet the 
gaze of bright, or soft, or smiling, or liquid eyes of 
every tint and every shape that the civilized world 
produces, and not improbably those of sundry sav- 
ages into the bargain. 

And among them all, which should you tliink he 
would be likely to prefer? The answers would be 
as varied as the eyes, but I fancy the larger pro- 
portion would be like my own, a simple ^* I don*t 
know." 

I once knew an Englishman, of sound opinions 
in most matters, who declared that all the wicked- 
ness of the world emanated from blonde women. 
He said that so soon as he saw golden tresses and a 
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milk-and-roses complexion he began to gnard him« 
self as he would in the presence of a lovely serpent 
Women of this coloring, he declared, were always 
cruel, treacheroos, cold-hearted and mischief-mak- 
ing. In fact, he could not say enough against 
them, and I always suspected he had had some bit- 
ter blonde experience that had warped his judgment 

Then another friend of mine used to aver that the 
Lydia Thompson blondes of the corps de ballet 
bleached their locks and assumed the pearly com- 
plexion peculiar to that style because the father of all 
mischief liked to thus burlesque the livery of heaven. 

" Then you grant that it is the livery of heaven?" 
suggested I on one occasion, and other persons be- 
ing present, a free and pretty heated discussion 
arose, in which one side claimed that no artist, no 
poet, no ecstatic religieuse had ever imagined a 
brown angel. " They always have fluffy golden 
hair taken off their foreheads by the wind, mild 
blue eyes and fair skins,^' remarked a high church 
young lady who probably had done more angelic 
art study and literature than any of us. 

"Did you ever see one?" inquired the blonde- 
hater. 

" No, but—'' 

" Did you ever see anyone that had seen one?'' 

" No, but—" 

" Excuse me, but have you any idea that Baphael 
or Fra Angelico or any of the angel portrait painters 
ever had an angelic model? '* 
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'* Many of the saints have seen them," calmly re« 
plied the young lady, and a mocking voice at my 
elbow remarked: 

'' At least one can hardly fancy Satan a blonde." 

" O, I can ! " exclaimed another. " In fact, my idea 
of Mephistopheles has always been a colorless, hag- 
gard expression, red hair, and very pale-gray eyes, 
with red lights in them, and the thin, dry sort of 
figure that goes with that complexion." 

And so the ball was tossed from one to another, 
and on the whole the blondes had a hard time of it. 
Somebody quoted the saying of a young beauty 
whose cherubic face is surmounted by a crown of 
pure golden hair, whose rich abundance asserts it- 
self in tendrils and fluff and lovely shining curls, 
however she tries to dress it, and who the other 
day replied to a compliment upon her hair by say- 
ing she found it almost impossible to live up 
to that kind of hair. "One is expected to be 
so heavenly good, you know," declared she, in 
conclusion, and this was cited as proof that the 
blonde was always accepted as the type of virtue 
and perfection; but somebody . else at once de- 
clared that this speech showed the young lady to 
be frivolous, vain, self-conscious, and I know not 
what besides. 

Then some one audaciously stated that Tennyson 

sings in ** The Princess," 

"Bright and fierce and fickle is the south, 
^Jid fair And true and tender is the north," 
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and the brune party were discomfited until some 
one picked up a Tennyson and found that '* fair ^' 
had been substituted for " dark." 

And it seems to me that the whole world is just as 
much at variance on this point as those friends 
of mine. 

Oertainly, as we consider the famous beauties 
and the famous rulers of men and women, we find 
the vote of history a nearly and evenly balanced 
one. 

Helen of Troy, they say, was a blonde, and Cleo- 
patra was certainly very brunette. Aspasia's golden 
hair iB celebrated, and Phryne is always depicted as 
an audacious blonde, while Penelope is dark* The 
Boman ladies bent on conquest bleached their locks 
and dyed them red, and many a matron as well as 
maid has dyed hers dark. 

But, of course, the true question is: What tem- 
perament goes with blonde or brunette coloring? 
My own experience is that the dark-skinned, dark- 
eyed, rather stately women of my acquaintance are 
those most easily understood, most easily managed 
and prepared for. 

As a rule a large brunette is timid, physically 
and morally, self -distrustful, credulous, very uncom- 
plaining and easily contended. Among the fair, 
small, vivid blondes I find the restless souls who 
move the world, the ardent enthusiasts, the feminine 
'* kickers," as the word has come to be used, the 
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zonayeB of the women^s army. The blonde has her 
violent fancies, but seldom a grand passion; she 
expects to receive quitQ as much as she gives in 
devotion, self-sacrifice and consideration. She is 
indeed often very exacting and not infrequently 
tyrannizes very sharply over her so-called lord, but 
still she makes an excellent wife, for she is shrewd, 
clever, and sees the points of advantage in the social, 
business or ambitious oareer of the connubial firm 
a good deal more quickly than her husband will. 
She is not a very tender wife, however, nor even a 
tender mother, having too many other strings in 
hand to give very much attention to baby's leading 
strings ; but her sons grow up to respect her author- 
ity, and she places her daughters in marriage or in 
some vocation with a firm and assured hand. 

I do not know whether I like her or my gentle, 
docile brunette the best, and I do not know which 
to call the best woman, for each is best in her own 
way. 

And after all, the great army of women are neither 
blonde nor brunette, but mezzo-tinted, with com- 
plexions in early youth of pecush and cream, rather 
than milk and roses, or pomegranate and camelia, 
with brown hair of various shades and grayish blue 
eyes, and among these women I discover all the 
virtues and all the vices of both blonde and 
brunette, and am inclined to think that in this 
question, as in so many others, the truth lies 
between the two extremes, and if I had to choose 
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fifty women to colonize some new Island of Hesper- 
ides, I should not choose a single blonde or brunette 
of pure type, but compose a symphony of mezzo col- 
oring, voices, temperaments, figures, feeling pretty 
sure that these would blend in a sweeter and more 
satisfying harmony than the more piquant and pierc 
ing tones of the blonde or the sweet monotony of 
the brunette. And after all, we each one of us have 
personal experiences and personal preferences which 
bias our judgment in this respect; we love this man 
or that woman, and for the time we believe that 
just that style of beauty is the ideal we have 
always held. We haven't, and by and by we shall 
smile at our own delusion and fiatly contradict our 
fatuous theories; but while it lasts, and even per- 
haps in memory, we shall cling to the admiration of 
blonde or brune in general, because once in partic- 
ular we loved a blonde or a brune. 

Another point to be considered nowadays, how- 
ever, is, what is her natural coloring? 

For so many persons copy Queen Elizabeth, who 
had 100 wigs as well as 100 gowns, and wore what- 
ever style of complexion she chose! 

The ladies of to-day are not so frank about it, 
but we most all have watched some startling meta- 
morphoses in this direction, and I do not know why a 
brunette who feels herself endowed with a blonde 
temperament may not express it outwardly and 
visibly. 
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So, having discussed the question in all its bear- 
ings, we must, after all, '* lay it on the table/' as 
our legislators do the questions whose true inward- 
ness lies too deep for them, and rest upon the con- 
clusion that as it has been, so it shall be, and we 
shall all of us consider that style the most charm- 
ing which clothes the being we most dearly Iotcw 
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BEAUX. 

THE USES OF THE BEAU. — ^DOES HE MABBY? — QIBLS 

MISTAKE BEAUX FOB LOYEBS. 

Mt mother used to talk about my beaux and per- 
haps for her sake I am fond of the quaint, old- 
fashioned word. But let me say in the beginning 
that it has a distinct meaning of its own, and should 
not be misapplied. 

Hood says: 

'^ I remember, I remember. 

When my little lovers came, 
With a posey, or a cherry, 

Or some new invented name." 

Well, he does not mean lovers at all, he means 
beaux. 

One may have a beau, a lover, an admirer, an 
adorer, or a comrade, but seldom may combine any 
two of these in one individual, and never all five in 
any one epoch of her life, for the beau is a special 
attribute of girlhood, and seldom develops the exact- 
ing tenderness of the lover, the blind delusions of 
the admirer, the infatuation of the adorer, or the 
honest sympathy and helpfulness of the comrade, 
who, however, does often develop caniar(juierie intp 
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frieodship, perhaps after all the most satisfyiiig 
ralationship between man and woman. 

But the beau! The beau! What is he? Who 
is he? What is his origin, habitat, sphere of action? 

Let us describe him first hj negatives. He need 
not be young — in fact, " an old beau " is a well- 
kn:>wn character in fiction, drama, and real life. 

He need not be handsome, although he invariably 
thinks he is. 

He need not be intellectual or learned — in fact, I 
never knew a beau who was either, although I have 
known some men of whom other men said, " He 
isnH half such a fool as he looks." 

He need not be brave, for nobody expects courage 
or leadership from him ; nor need he be a business 
man, for he is usually found spending the money 
his father or somebody else has accumulated for 
him. In fact, the beau reduced to poverty and real 
work is the most forlorn of objects, reminding one 
of a performing canary bird, or an industrious flea, 
or a poor little trained poodle, or any other helpless 
and harmless little animal coerced into unnatural 
labor and foreign pursuits. 

Not that I mean to speak severely of the beau, 
for I donH; in fact, I like him and value him, and 
should be really sorry to miss him out of the world, 
but he has his limitations, poor dear, like the rest 
of us, and one hates to see him pushed up to the 
wall that defines those limits. 
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Moreoyer, ih«re is a positive as well as a negative 
formula in the recipe for a beau. He must be good- 
natured, and always ready, if not with a smile, at 
least with a simper; he most be quick at repartee, 
even though a mild one; he must have a good mem- 
ory, and a certain adhesiveness of touch which will 
enable him to pick up the floating gossamer threads 
of society talk, and carry them to just the right 
quarter for repetition. He must never forget any- 
body's connections, relationships, friendships and 
enmities, and never by any chance step upon any- 
body's toes, or anybody's remotest frills. He must 
discover and keep the narrow path between harm- 
less gossip and perilous scandal, and while always 
having something interesting to say, never say any- 
thing that could be repeated to his own or anybody 
else's detriment He must be sentimental to the 
extent of remembering the favorite flowers, colors, 
and perfumes of the lady to whom he is for the 
moment attentive, and making graceful little offer- 
ings in harmony with those tastes. He must have 
sufficient tact to be always where he is wanted, emd 
to skilfully eSsLCQ himself in the presence of a lover 
or a favored admirer or adorer; for one of the pecul- 
iarities of the beau is, that he has his season, like 
the mushroom, and is not at all acceptable out of it 

But even as one will sometimes capriciously prefer 
salted, dried, or pickled mushrooms to fresh and 
tender vegetables, there will be intervals in life, per- 
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haps to its very end, when one tnms from a gr^nde 
passion^ from the pedestal whereon one's adorers 
place one, even from the solid satisfaction of a com- 
rade's honest sympathy, and finds a whimsical 
pleasure in the conversation, the compliments, the 
chit-chat of a beau, and finds the same rest and 
refreshment in his society as in that of the last fash- 
ionable novel or the lightest of society comediea 

We have spoken of the bean as an adjunct of early 
girlhood, because it is only an ingenue who can be 
long content in the society of a beau, or who expects 
anything serious of him, or dignifies him into an 
ideaL Young girls never classify the men who 
surround them on their entrance into society; they 
are all heroes of romance, they all are possible lovers 
and husbands, and the beau, being the most obvious 
and the most demonstrative figure in this new world, 
is often pitched upon by the debutante as her ideal, 
and she is sometimes a good deal disappointed in 
finding how wof ully too small he is for the '* gianfs 
robe " she fain would fit upon his shouldera 

OccasionaUy the girl is herself a female beau; not 
a belle, for that is quite another thing, but a trifler, 
a butterfiy, an ephemeron — a personality answering 
precisely to that of the beau. In such a case the 
two become, not friends, for to be a friend requires 
characteristics neither of them possess, but familiar 
acquaintance, even comrades in a certain sense, and 
spend a great many idle hours together in just the 
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way one sees a couple of butterflies hoyering and 
dancing over a sunny pool or a bed of mignonette, 
happy while the fine weather lasts, beaten down and 
lost in the first wind of adversity. 

I do not think the beau often marries ; it seems to 
me, in glancing through my acquaintance on both 
sides of the water, that he is generally a bachelor, or 
if not, poses as one. In effect a beau is generally 
mildly but intensely selfish under his smiling and 
courteous surface; he wants his money for his own 
pleasures, and he has a fastidious horror of all the 
annoyances and disillusionments of marriage; add 
to this that he is neither the creature of impulse nor 
of passion, nor at all capable of a self -forgetful love, 
and the question at once arises, Why in the world 
should he marry? And the answer is: He don't — 
that is, not often. 

But although only the young girl believes in her 
beau as anything more than a beau, he is both 
valued and cherished by older women, to whom, as 
I have implied, he serves as a recreation, an anodyne, 
a refuge from those relations of life whose depth 
and intensity make them as often the misfortune as 
the blessing of our lives. I am, in fact, very fond 
of my beaux, and don't hesitate to acknowledge it ; 
but not for the world would I let them know Ihat I 
consider them as beaux pur et simple^ since probably 
not one of them but would be offended, for the world 
has grown 00 falge in onrday that no man la ooii« 
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tented to *' see himsel' as ithers see" him, bat poses 
as something else. 

It was not so in the days of onr grcmdmothers, 
when Beau Nash and Beau Brummell, and a host 
of their imitators, were not onlj content, but proud, 
to fill the role of a beau, and were only distressed 
lest they should be taken for something else. 

Wouldn't it be possible to revive this guild-spirit, 
and start a new school of professional beaux — men 
who, finding themselves adapted by nature and in- 
clination for the profession, should educate them- 
selves for it, study up the old masters of the art, 
and embroider upon their methods all the added 
finesse and enterprise demanded by the advcmce of 
the age? It is really a subject worth considering, 
and I recommend it to the notice of my young male 
friends, several of whom show a very pretty talent 
in that direction. 

But, pending this new departure in the history of 
beaux, let me implore all my female friends to be 
more precise in their classification of their male 
acquaintance, for it is really a grief to hear a tender 
romantic, Browningesque adorer spoken of as the 
'* beau " of his idol, or to have one's solid, practical, 
congenial comrade dubbed by so trifling a name, or 
to insult the sweet illusions and lofty ideals of a 
pair of lovers by calling Bomeo the beau of Juliet. 
Mercutio was a beau, if you please, and died with 
a jest upon his lips ; but one can not imagine him in 
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Borneo's place. No, my dear girls, don't be slipshod 
in jonr nomenclature; and, although you may be 
surrounded with beaux, donH fancy them lovers, or 
even sincere admirers, for your true beau admires 
nobody very much except himself, although a part 
of his profession is to assume the part of an admirer, 
not to you only, but to the other dear five hundred 
toward whom he will flutter in the course of the 
evening. 

Don't tell him that you don't believe a word he 
says, and don't try to get upon solid ground with 
him and find out how far he is really sincere, for he 
doe9 not know himself, and it is bad taste and bad 
policy to force any man to a confession of ignorance, 
even to himself. Nor can we break butterflies on 
the wheel, or build houses of soap-bubbles; so be 
content to take the beau as a beau, aud value him 
for his real uses and merits, which are not to be 
despised. 



WOMEN AND CLOTHES. 

18 THB PBESBNT STYLE THE BEST, AND IF NOT HOW 

CAN IT BE IMPBOYED? 

Bomb instincts are inherited in hnman nature as 
mnch as others are in beastly natnre. The dog turns 
round and round before he lies down, because when he 
lived in a jungle that motion was necessary to break 
down the reeds and tall grasses and prepare him- 
self a lair; and a woman, if she were set down on an 
oasis in the desert of Sahara, with not a caravan in 
sight, would peep into the pool to see how she 
looked, and would smooth or fluff her hair and pull 
her draperies into place before she looked to see if 
there was anything to eat A man would look first 
for the something to eat, and next for something to 
kill, and he would not look into the pool at all, ex- 
cept to drink; but then, we are not just now dealing 
with meiL 

Instinct, then, shows that it is inherent in woman's 
nature to make herself attractive in personal appear- 
ance; or, if man is to be defined as the animal that 
uses fire, woman may be called the animal that 
dresses herselL No doubt Eve, when driven 
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ont of Paradise, found a good deal of comfort in the 
necessity, for the first time laid upon her, of cloth- 
ing herself, and took a sad satisfaction in varying 
the fashion of her fig leaves as the seasons came 
round. Doubtless, also, Mr& Ham, Mrs. Shem and 
Mrs. Japhet had their little rivalries of costume, and 
either copied or derided each other's clothes, just as 
three great leaders of fashion might to-day. 

As the world grew and was divided into nations 
and into classes of society, clothes became the dis- 
tinguishing badge of nation or class, and though 
men wore them, it was always women who invented 
and generally constructed them. The woman in 
every station of life and in every part of the world, 
is the presiding deity of clothes, and when, as some- 
times happens, a man, or body of men, usurps the 
office, and becomes learned and absorbed in this 
question, it is because that man has too much fem- 
ininity, and that of the weakest sort, mixed in his 
character. This dictum does not, of course, apply to 
the great school of artists founded by Wortii, for 
these men are philanthropists and crusaders, living 
in a naughty and tasteless world with the object of 
making it better and more beautiful, not to mention 
lining their own pockets with SBsthetic gold-color. 

Another class of men there is who love and 
appreciate dress, although not always very intel- 
ligently. They love to see women well dressed, and 
are keenly alive to the added attractions of jewels 
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flowers, lace, deftly worn by a charming woman. 
These men are pleasant to have abont one, for the 
well-dressed womcui requires three indorsements of 
her own taste — the verdict of her looking-glass, the 
half -envious and keenly critical comments of other 
women, and the honest admiration of men. Some- 
times this last is intelligent; sometimes it is not. 
Sometimes the man, if on such terms that he can 
speak at all, simply says: " How charmingly you are 
dressed r^ or, "Isn't that a stunning get-up!" Some- 
times he is qualified to murmur, "Who but you 
could have managed such a combination?" or, per- 
haps, " Did you invent that gown to set off your 
figure and complexion?" 

Yes, women dress and men admire them. In some 
ages of the world they have emulated them, but only 
in their hours of love and festivity. The real busi- 
ness of those men was fighting, and although they 
wore peach-colored doublets in my lady's bower, 
they clothed themselves in steel when they said 
good-by and rode away; while my lady, whether her 
knight were presenter absent, alive or dead, pranked 
herself in gay raiment or chose the most becoming 
weeds, and never, in any emergency, forgot her 
clothes or failed to be appropriately clad. And the 
woman is right, for the secret of her power with 
men lies largely in her powers of pleasing them ; and 
although the man may not know enough of the mat- 
ter to read his own impulses, he will inf jEillibl^ b§ 
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better disposed to consider the wishes or the opin- 
ions of a woman freshly and becomingly dressed, 
than of one in an ngly gown, an unbecoming wrap, 
or with her hair strained off a bulbons and shin- 
ing forehead* 

I once asked an elderly and ascetic politician if 
he could not do something for a certain most desery- 
ing and unfortunate woman, and he answered, im- 
patiently: ^'No; I have no time to look into the 
matter. She came to see me the other day, with 
her head tied up in a brown veil, and gloves both 
soiled and ragged. How would she look at a foreign 
court? '' And the consulship was given to another 
than her husband. 

Perhaps somebody will say that women should 
win their way in the world by the abstruse justice 
of their claims, and not desire or try to appear attract- 
ive, especially when they have petitions to offer to 
judges of the sterner sex. To this I reply, perhaps 
not, but our concern just now is not what ought to 
be, but what has been and what is, and no reader of 
history, profane, sacred or unwritten, can fail to 
recall notable instances of women who, having great 
favors to ask of men, prepared themselves by care- 
ful and thoughtful toilets. Esther, who, warned by 
the fate of Yashti of the peril of crossing the mood 
of the Eastern tyrant, determined upon disobeying 
him, was careful, as we are told, to '^ put on her 
royal apparel," and she won her cause. Wlien J^aria 
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was to decide which was the fairest of the three 
beanties of Olympus, Juno clothed herself in qneenly 
gnise and her peacock spread his tail in yicarions 
splendor; Minerva donned her armor and carried 
spear and shield, and Yenns — ^well, Yenus clothed 
herself in her own loveliness, and won the day. 
Perhaps that is the reason why so many aspirants 
after the prize of loveliest imitate her costume as 
nearly as possibla 

Let us then concede, without piling up more 
proo&, that it is an inherent impulse of woman to 
dress herself as becomingly as possible, and that by 
following out this impulse she secures more power 
over the other sex thcui she could otherwise gain. 
Let us grcuit that the love of dress is not only in- 
herent, but justifiable, and even commendable in 
woman; and let us proceed to consider whether we, 
the women of the present day, have touched the 
climax of good dressing, or whether better things 
lie in the past or the future. 

As for the past, I, for one, boldly dedde that it 
never reached our standard. History, pictures and 
fashion plates give us a very fair idea of the 
modes of dress almost from the flood, and in care- 
fully going through them, as I have in the course 
of my career as a journalist, I find none to excite 
my envy, none which I have felt desirous of repro- 
ducing in their entirety. Eastern women with their 
shawls, their cloth of gold, their rich silks and diaph* 
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anoos gauzes, dress richly, gorgeously and fitly 
for the indolent life of the harem ; but how unbe- 
coming to a great many of us would those loose flow- 
ing robes, those trousers and yellow slippers proye 
if they were to be universally adopted, and how ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient in our ordinary avocations. 

The classic costumes are lovely in pictures, and 
sometimes have been effectively reproduced in mod- 
em times by beauties of classic form and feature; but 
that class is, unfortunately, always a small one in 
these days, and the costume so irresistible on Mme. 
Tallien or Josephine Beauharnais must have been 
hideous upon some of the swarthy and oleaginous 
" fat friends." 

Our grandmothers and great-grandmothers wore 
brocades and ^'padusoys^' that could stand alone, as 
they said, and had wonderful laces and jewelry ; but 
when you are shown one of these old dresses again, 
please to consider it a little critically and notice how 
flat it is over the chest, how hunchy on the shoulders, 
how impossible in the sleeves — in fact, how horribly 
uncomfortable it would be to put on and wear to-day. 
Ask the oldest woman of your acquaintance how 
corsets used to be fashioned and worn, and ask her 
if she knows how her mother's underclothing was 
fashioned. Seventy-five years ago, perhaps only 
fifty, ladies had no boots or high shoes of any form; 
they wore slippers and silk stockings in the house, 
with only open fires and no carpets to protect them 
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from the merry currents of air that swept the floors, 
and when thej went out they had no overshoes like 
onrs, and their walking shoes were but a poor sub- 
stitute for our sensible and trim boots. One can not 
go into detail in print upon these matters, but I as- 
sure you nothing can be more conducive to content 
with our own costume than an inquiry into the under- 
clothing of women in the beginning of this century. 
In our own day there have been many fluctuations 
and some mistakes, like wearing ti*ailing dresses in 
the street, enormous toumures^ draperies tied back 
like fetters, and Psyche knots without an approach 
to a Psyche face; but many of these mistakes are 
rectified, and all will be as the world grows a little 
wiser, and as the common sense of our English 
cousins rectifies the mistakes of our French cousins, 
and the taste of our French cousins elevates the 
crudities of our English cousins, so that at last we 
may confidently prophesy that the American woman 
who considers both, yet copies neither, will stand 
proudly forth as the best dressed woman in the 
world. 



THE NATUEAL FLIRT. 

^* What a charming girl! Do introduce her to me« 
I feel sure that I should like her," said I one even- 
ing at a reception, and mj hostess with a smile re- 
plied: ''Miss Zee? Oh, of course she^s charming, 
but—" 

The sentence was not finished, for some one en- 
tered to whom the hostess must speak and at the 
s€une time a friend claimed my attention. After 
the usual amenities had passed and we were slowly 
promenading the room I returned to my quest a 
little curious to find out what that '* but" meant 

^' A pretty girl over there," said I carelessly, and 
my escort smiled just as my hostess had done. 

^^Miss Zee? Very pretty, very pretty indeed, 
but—" 

"But what?" demanded I so vivaciously as to 
mildly astonish my friend, who hastened to reply: 

''Oh, nothing scandalous, nothing disagreeable, 
only she's, I suppose, the most accomplished flirt in 
existence." 

'* Oh, that' 8 it ! " responded I, and when my friend 
had to go away and dance I ranged myself alon^- 
Hide of a dear old dowager and said; 
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*' I should like to know Miss Zee. Are you ao« 
quamted with her ? '' 

*' Yes — ^that is, I know all her people and speak 
to her when she comes ir. my way, bat, my dear, 
she 's such a horrid flirt that really I can not ap« 
prove o£ her." 

'^ I *m not afraid of her," laughed I, ''and hera 
she comes." 

"Oh, of course," replied my dowager, a little 
sourly, and beckoned with her fan to the girl, who 
had paused close beside us. 

"Zee, this lady wishes to know you," said she 
coldly, and the next moment a pair of luminous 
gray eyes met mine, a sweet smile developed two 
lovely dimples and a voice of music said: 

" It is so kind of you to let me make your ac- 
quaintance, dear Mrs. Leslie. I have wanted to for 
a whole year." 

Of course this was a very ordinary, in fact a com- 
monplace, sort of thing to say, but the look, the 
smile, the voice, and withal an air of simple candor 
pervading the whole gave a charm to the little 
utterance which very elaborate compliments some- 
times fail to convey. I at once liked Miss Zee, and 
I determined to watch her a little and see some of 
the terrific flirting which seemed to have gained the 
reputation of a "manslayer" for such a lovely 
creature. 

I had not met her half a dozen times before I 



flyide up mj mind fhat she was no more of a flirt 
oonscioasly than the ugliest and crossest girl in the 
irorld would be, bnt the trouble was that nature had 
endowed her with a perfectly resistless power of 
&8oination. She did not especially care for me, in 
fact, we never met after that season, for she married 
and went to Australia, where she drove the whole 
colony mad; but the little compliment with which 
she acknowledged my desire for an introduction was 
for the moment the genuine expression of her feel- 
ings, and her wonderful charm of manner added 
weight and force to the pretty phrase. 

Here, then, was the secret of Miss Zee's being 
called a flirt, and here, as I believe, is the secret of 
a great many other women's gaining the same un- 
enviable reputation* Such a girl or woman has 
quick sympathies, tender and pitiful feelings, great 
tact and an amiable desire to make everybody con- 
tent and happy. Added to these there must be suf- 
ficient beauty to give expression to the face, and a 
sweet, flexible voice, for the tones of a voice and 
glance of the eyes are quite as effective as any 
spoken words can be. A girl thus constituted is 
pretty sure to be called a flirt, for each man who 
approaches her is at once convinced that she intends 
him to understand that she is especially interested 
in him, and he is accordingly flattered. Ooing on 
this basis, he comes to imagine his own rights tc 
this gentle sympathy and absorbed attention to hi« 
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oonfidenoes quite exclosiye, and when he sees some 
other man receiving just the same looks and smiles 
and tones, he is very much aggrieved and immedi- 
ately stigmatizes his late goddess as a flirt 

ThiB kind of woman I call the inevitable or irre- 
sponsible flirt She really can not help what she does 
any more than certain sorts of flowers can help exu- 
dinfi: a fi^ummy sweet which at once attracts and en- 

SO constituted physically that her eyes, her smile, her 
voice, her figure, her motion and her repose exercise 
a powerful fascination upon the beholder, and if it is 
a man they arouse in him that personal interest^ 
that instinct of pursuit, that desire to attract notice 
to himself, which almost every man feels toward al- 
most every woman with any claim to youth or beauiy 
or charm of any sort 

But this power of physical fascination is only the 
first part of the armory of the unconscious flirt 
The victim thus attracted by this primary power is 
secured, bound hand and foot, and sometimes im- 
prisoned for life by the mental, or rather by the 
sympathetic, charm now brought to bear on him. 
Never before did he find any one who so quickly 
and so thoroughly understood him; never did any 
one so sweetly enter into the perplexities of his busi- 
ness life or his college career or his professional 
anxieties; never did any woman show such intelli- 
gent yet feminine interest in the political questions 
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that absorb him; and probably the poor fellow 
neYor— even after he has become emancipated and 
speaks of his charmer as an accomplished flirt— -^ 
never does he quite comprehend that upon all these 
topics it was he who did both the talking and the 
understanding, and she only listened and looked 
and smiled and murmured soft assents in the right 
place. 

This kind of a flirt I, for one, admire, and at the 
same time sincerely pity. She can't help being what 
she is, and she is altogether charming in being it| 
BO that, although one feels quite sure of being for- 
gotten the moment one is out of sight, it is very de- 
lightful to bask in the sunshine for the moment I 
pity her, too, because so few persons understand her 
and almost everybody blames her for being the 
flirt she really can not help being. As well blame 
a humming bird for not being a barnyard fowl and 
laying good, useful eggs. Me, I prefer humming 
birds to poultry — at least sometimes. 

In distinction to the unconscious flirt we have the 
scientific flirt. She by no means pratices her little 
arts because she can't help it, but lays her plans 
and studies her tactics as seriously as Napoleon or 
Wellington ever did. She flirts just as men go 
gunning or fishing, because they enjoy the sport of 
stalking their game or playing their trout, and when 
the deer is killed or the fish landed it immediately 
becomes lost to interest and the sportsman is ab« 
9orbed in looking out for the next prize. 
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Tbe Boientific flirt does not beam upon eyery 
eomer as the unconscious flirt does — she selects her 
subject with skill and care. A man must have the 
power of amusing her; he must have quickness of 
comprehension and the capacity of suffering and of 
feeling to make it worth her while to throw a hook 
and bait in his direction. Great stupid fellows, or 
men filled with an absorbing love of some profes- 
sion or of art or of their own selves, are quite unin- 
teresting to the scientific flirt. To carry our simile 
a little father, they are not ''game fish," and she 
treats them with supercilious indifference or good- 
natured contempt She likes a man who will tilt 
with her, break a spear in his own defense, but 
finally succumb to her superior prowess; she likes, 
of all things, to see him try to persuade himself that 
he likes some other woman better than he does her, 
and to calmly swoop down and bear him away. 

But perhaps this swooping operation belongs 
more exclusively to a class of experts who may fairly 
be ranked as predatory flirts. This class cares very 
little for any man not already appropriated by an- 
other woman. They like young married men, or men 
engaged to be married, and it is with an unholy joy 
that they survey the conscientious struggles their 
victims often make in the beginning. I was inter- 
ested once in watching the progress of emch an af- 
fair, which ran its course literally under my eyes at 
a fapbionable si]^mmer hotel in Switzerland. 
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The flirt was a woman of singular oharm of man- 
ner and voice; not especially handsome, but with 
great gray eyes, which she managed to perfection, 
and a cloud of soft dead gold hair, out of which she 
looked upon the world with innocent surprise and 
inquiry. The subject was an English army officer, 
and as fine looking a fellow as I ever saw, but aw- 
fully spoiled by flattery. . The bride was a nice Ut- 
ile person with commonplace written all over her 
pretty little face and figure and her highly respect- 
able English toilets. They sat opposite each other 
at the table cThote, where I also took my dinner for 
the sake of studying the company. 

My seat was next to the bride and my attention 
was at first attracted to the sport by perceiving her 
disturbance — in fact, if the expression is not too 
coarse, I could not but perceive that she was 
** squirming " in a manner suggestive of some unseen 
but vicious little enemy such as are the constant dan- 
ger of travelers in Europe. It was not long, however, 
before I perceived that the poor little bride's as- 
sailant was flirt, and not flea, and I sympathized 
with her all the more sincerely that her troubles in- 
volved no danger to myself. 

It was really an artistic study to watch the pro* 
oeedings of the next few days; the growing annoy- 
ance and terror of the bride; the flounderings and 
plungings of the victim before he fairly swallowed 
the hpok^ and his perfect infatuatioi^ and docility 
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when he had done bo; also the cynical interest with 
which the flirt's father, a yery wicked old gentle- 
man, as I should judge, watched his daughter's 
maneuvers. As for the flirt herself, I feel deeply 
indebted to her for the insight she afforded me into 
the science of her favorite amusement I never saw 
any flirting done so methodically, so calmly and so 
unrelentingly. I don 't think the girl herself was 
in the least moved either to fancy the man or pity 
the woman or care for the consequences to either; 
she simply pursued her amusement with jusi the 
dispassionate and educated interest with which the 
angler lands his trout or the entomologist nets and 
pins his butterfly. 

But just before we were to leave Lucerne I took 
occasion to suggest to the bride that it was a pity 
her father and mother should not have a peep a^ 
the lakes during this lovely weather, and that if I 
were in her place I should write and urge them to 
join herself and her husband at once. 

Poor child I She flushed rosy red and glanced at 
me with a big interrogation mark in each eye, but I 
only laughed and kissed her good-by. 

Another variety is the* infantile flirt — ^the young 
woman who carries the mgenue business to its 
bitter end and thrusts her baby hands into men's 
heartstrings as ruthlessly as a veritable infant 
would make tatters of the priceless lace vestments 
of the pope himself. 

The ingentw business belongs to that school of 
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superb canning advooated bj Edgar Poe in his 
story of '^ The Purloined Letter," where the apparent 
absence of all guile is the very essence of deep di- 
plomacy. Nothing can be more effective if it is con- 
scientiously done and artistically carried out, and 
the infantile flirt is one of the most successful prac- 
titioners of her peculiar art It m'^^ht be supposed 
that methods so simple as hers would have been 
fathomed and exposed long since, but the truth re- 
mains that each successive generation of men is just 
as simple and just as easily deceived as the previous 
one, and that no man ever allows himself to be 
warned either by the experience of his predecessors 
or the voices of the women belonging to him, al- 
though they eagerly seek to betray the little arti- 
fices and pretenses of the infantile flirt The great 
trouble with most men is that they think themselves 
so wise already that they decline to listen to the 
words of wisdom from those who know more than 
they do. 

Beyond these three great classes there are several 
others and a great many of what may be styled ec- 
lectic practitioners; flirts who pursue all methods, 
as occasion serves; flirts who, chameleonlike, adapt 
themselves to their subject, become all things to all 
men, and so win all, or nearly all. Then there are 
flirts so omnivorous that they will flirt with women 
as well as men, and can not be content without at- 
tracting the personal interest of every human being 
who approaches them. 



JOYS OF CELIBACY AND MAT- 
EDIONY CONTRASTED. 



To want what he hasn't got is the normal condi- 
tion of man. Probably it is a good thing for the 
world that this is so, for unsatisfied desire is the 
spring of exertion, and we all know that the man 
who can lie all day under his banana trees and eat 
their luscious fruit without even the labor of pluck- 
ing it will not be likely to toil all day in the sun to 
raise a crop of corn. 

Similarly a man who does not wish to marry and 
is deaf to the voice of the charmer, who is perfectly 
satisfied with his home in a boarding house and the 
family covered by his own hat, will not labor and 
plan and push for money and place as will he who 
ardently desires to take to himself a wife, to pro- 
vide for that wife a fitting home, and to see that 
home filled with his own children. 

Of course the exertion he makes for his own sel- 
fish end redounds to the benefit of the world at 
large. His work provides work for other people, 
and the results of his labor enrich society in one 
way or another. Nature has planted deep in the 
constitution of either sex an impulse toward tba 
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other. Around this impulse, which nature simply 
bestows as part of her economy of self-preserya- 
tion, we have thrown a great deal of romantic 
drapery and pretty sentiment; haye bnried it in 
thickets of roses and lilies; have drowned its voice 
in songs of nightingales and tinkle of lutes and 
mandolins; have called upon the stars to witness to 
its loftiness and the moon to admire its purily — ^in 
fact, we have deified ourselves and our natural de- 
sires into some sort of impossible creation quite 
unfit for this mundane sphere, while all the time 
good old matter-of-fact Mother Nature smiles and 
says: 

''Go on, my dears; be as romantic and ridiculous 
as you please, only in the end marry, have children 
and keep the world going just as it always has 
gone." 

Prosaic individuals there are in the world, prin- 
cipally among those so swathed around with the 
good things of this earth that they have very little 
freedom of individual action, that may recognize 
this simple law of nature and follow it without self 
deception or sentimental pretense. Kings, queens 
and their families; nobles concerned in the trans- 
mission of their titles; very wealthy persons who 
have the ambition of founding a family and perpet- 
uating a name — all these marry just as nature in- 
tended for the sake of the children likely to come 
of such marriage, and they choose their pcurtners 
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wUb the deliberate ooiudderatioii of their fitness foe 
the position they have to offer. 

Once in awhile some poor little princess rebels 
and daims her privilege of flowers and birds and 
stars and moon and all the other pretty adornments 
of eourtship, and onoe in awhile some self-willed 
young duke or prince asserts his self will by mar- 
rying quite the wrong person for his duchess or 
princess, but on the whole these high-bom unfortu- 
nates are pretty submissive to their hereditary des- 
tiny and follow out their appointed law with stolid 
submissiveness. 

In this country few citizens feel themselves under 
these hereditary obligations, and as a general thing 
an American of either sex marries from pure incli- 
nation, and not with any special obligation to pos- 
terity. From this independent social condition 
arises far more freedom of choice than is dreamed 
ol by our unfortunate titled brethren across the 
seas, and not only freedom of choice among various 
candidates, but freedom of choice between tht two 
states of matrimony and celibacy. 

Nobody here in America need marry if he doesnH 
want to, and consequently most marriages are those 
of inclination. 

Now the question is. Are these marriages likdy 
to be happier than those contracted from motivep 
of policy? 

Some persons will add, Is any maniagf UUtj to 
bo hai^pier than no marrii^f 
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It 18 a oommon saying that marriage is alottarjr, 
and, like most other trite sayings, it is so true that 
it has been worn to rags by the constant usage of 
those who found the coat so well fitted to their own 
backs that they could not resist putting it on. 

Marriage is a lottery, and when we ask. Is it 
better to marry or to remain single? it is as if we 
asked, Is it better to give all that we possess for a 
ticket which may entitle us to a splendid fortune, 
and which may turn up — ^blank? 

Every one knows in buying the lottery ticket that 
the most likely chance is of the blank; but the possi- 
bility of the fortune is so alluring that lotteries 
drive a thriving business all over the world, and 
many a man who can not buy a coat will manage to 
pay for at least the fraction of a ticket 

Just so with marriage. One can not take up a 
newspaper without reading of divorces, of wife 
murders, of domestic treachery and wild revenge, of 
all sorts of misery and sin and shame that in one 
way or another have resulted from marriage. With- 
out going to the public prints one looks through 
the list of their own acquaintance, and for one 
happy marriage does not one find two that conduce 
more to misery than the bliss of one or the other 
of the parties? And yet the lottery tickets sell a 
great deal better than Bibles, and yet the churches, 
the offices of justices or registrars — every place 
where people may be married or marry themselves 
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thronged with impatient applicants for the 
means of self destruction, and if yon capture any 
one of these self-devoted couples and point out to 
them the fate of two-thirds of their predecessors 
they wave you aside and blandly declare: 

'* Ours is an entirely different case, and nothing 
o£ the kind you mention will ever befall us.'' 

And would it be better if the cynical philosopher 
supposed to thus address them succeeded in con- 
Tinoing them of their mistake ? Suppose they turn 
back from the door where he encounters them and 
leaves the expectant person to wait for them in vain? 
As life goes on and man and maid shrivel into 
middle-aged celibacy, do they bless that kind friend 
who stood in their way or do they curse him for a 
meddling fool? 

Probably the latter, for there is no proverb so 

pregnant with melancholy truth as that ** there is 

no cream so rich as that which rises on spilled 

milL" Mr. Whittier put the same idea into prettier 

phrase when he wrote: 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen 

The saddest are these— *^ It might have been." 

But the idea is the same, and there is no tmmt 
one afloat Whatever you do, you will wish you 
had done the other thing. Suppose, for instance, 
that you are a sensible man and have chosen your 
wife as the Vicar of Wakefield says he did his 
partner, and she did her wedding gown, xiot so muoh 
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far preeent attraotiyeneBs as for its likelihood dE 
wearing well, or suppose you are a sensible girl and 
accepted from among your many suitors the one 
most likely to become wealthy and to make for you 
and himself such a name and place in the world as 
your ambition led you to desire. 

Welly you two sensible persons are married, and 
what is the result ? Why, you are both pining or 
grmnbling or scolding, as your temperament sug- 
gests, because, having all that you bargained for in 
your matrimonial venture, you have not also secured 
quite another set of advantages which you had no 
right to expect. The man, tired and disgusted with 
his day among his fellow men, comes home vrith a 
feeling that here is, or should be, a refuge from the 
selfishness, the hardness, the indifference to his in- 
terests or pleasure, which have aU day surrounded 
him and kept his wits upon the stretch lest some 
one should get the advantage of him. He vaguely 
and unconsciously expects to find sympathy, tact, 
sweetness, forbearance and tenderness enshrined 
within the precincts of the place he calls home, 
even though it be but a room in a boarding house. 
Well, he does not find them, and he is cruelly, bit- 
terly disappointed, even though he may not know 
just how or why. He finds what he bargained for 
— a shrewd, capable partner of his purse and pros- 
pects, not at all of his heart and soul. She inquires 
kow his business has gone ; gives her opinion as to 
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what he has done, left undone or ought to have 
dome; puts her finger unshrinkingly upon the weak 
spot which he has vainly tried to hide from her, and 
when he confesses that the man he trusted has dis- 
appointed and cheated him she calmly replies: 

"I told you so! Really I wonder you will not 
take my advice sometimes about these things.'' 

And she ? 

Well, was there ever a woman who did not want 
somebody upon whose shoulder she could cry her 
unreasonable tears and be petted back into joyous- 
nesB and smiles? Was there ever a woman who did 
not want a man's indorsement of her new bonnet or 
a man's opinion upon the set of her new gown, and 
perhaps the girdle of a man's arm around the waist 
as he whispers that nothing could help fitting well 
to so pretty a figure or suiting so sweet a face? 
Some of my readers who have made the other kind 
of marriage from a sensible one will understand 
what I mean. 

Well, the woman who has made the sensible mar- 
riage would doubtless like this sort of thing as well 
as her weaker sister, and, although she may not 
know what it is that is lacking, she feels the lack, she 
frets and pines for she knows not what, and finally, if 
she has good luck, grows cold and hard and numb 
and buries the best part of her woman nature so 
deep that it ceases to trouble her. 

That is a sensible marriage, but I am not pre« 
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pared to say that it is not preferable to a love mar- 
riage, for the disappointments, if more withering 
and hardening, are not so intense and not bo apt to 
lead to destruction. 

In the love marriage both parties set out with an 
absolutely impossible ideal, not only of the charac- 
ter and capabilities of the chosen partner, but as to 
the conditions under which they are to live together. 
The marriage relation as formulated by a pair of 
true lovers is one that never was and never will be 
realized on earth, and, as we are told upon the best 
authority that there are no marriages in heaven, we 
may fairly conclude that it is absolutely ideal and 
never to be realized anywhere. It is a pity, for I 
suppose the human mind is unable to conceive of 
anything more satisfactory than an ideal marriage 
— a husband noble, lofty, wise and powerful among 
men, tender, deferential and protective toward his 
wife — a sort of combination of Napoleon, Solomon 
and Bomeo. 

I do not now remember meeting such a gentle- 
man, but he is one well known in feminine chaieaiLX 
en espagne. With such a man is mated, in the 
ideal marriage, a woman compounded of Penelope, 
Aspasia, Griselda, Becamier and the Joan who saw 
no man in the world but her Darby. She is en- 
dowed with beauty, wit, grace and sense enough to 
make her an intelligent companion for her husband, 
yet feminine humility enough to make her always 
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look np to him as her head and lawgiver. She is 
as good tempered as an angel, as sweet of voice and 
manner and thought as a seraph, as innocent as a 
dove and as wise as a serpent; skilled in all accom- 
plishments and a queen in society, yet always pre- 
ferring the domestic hearth and a tete-a-tete with a 
tired husband to the most brilliant entertainment. 

"Well, when two average persons marry, each ex- 
pecting to find in the other some such ideal as here 
depicted, there. is apt to ensue a very severe disap- 
poLtment on ^th sides, and the mlrried pair ^. 
fortunate indeed if in the revulsion from absurd de- 
lusion they do not fall into the opposite extreme of 
unreasonable discontent, ending in recrimination, 
suspicion, contempt, dislike and final alienation. 

** If, then, neither a reasonable marriage nor a 
romantic marriage is likely to be satisfactory, is it 
not the part of wisdom to avoid both and accept the 
part of single blessedness ?'' inquires some one. 

Ah, my friend, there is no class of beings so cov- 
etuous of the cream' upon the spilled milk of their 
youthful possibilities as the old maid or the old 
bachelor. They do not talk about it — especially the 
old maids do not — ^but if one could see the bitter 
pangs of loneliness they silently endure; if one 
could hear the inarticulate moans of envy and regret 
uttered by their sorrowing hearts at sight of what 
appears the wedded bliss of some former companion, 
one oould not doubt the sharpness of these jagged 
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teeth of Charybdis on which they have thrown them- 
selves to avoid the black gtdf of Soylla. 

Which, then, is better— or, to put it a little cynic- 
ally, which is the lesser evil — ^the Scylla of matri- 
mony or the Charybdis of single loneliness? 

And if one decides for matrimony, which is fha 
blacker golf — ^that of a marriage de convenance^ 
which we have styled a sensible marriage, or that 
of a marriage of romance and delusion^ sura to end 
in bitter disillusion ? 

I do not pretend to answer. Like the sphynx, I 
only ask and wait for a reply. 



WHY DO WE GIVE GIFTS? 

Pbobablt four-fifths — nay, let us say nine« 
tenths-— of the people of Ohristendom will both 
make and receive at least one gift in honor of 
Christmas or of the new year, besides in some 
oases supernumerary presents incident to birthdays 
and weddings. 

If that visitor from anotner planet to whom we 
often refer could ^'drop in" during the holiday 
season, he would echo the old Boman cry, *'How 
these Christians love one another!" and go back 
to Herschel or Mercury very favorably impressed 
with the brotherly kindness and large generosity 
existent upon this little globe of ours. 

But say he came in March, while the east winds 
blow all along our Atlantic coast, or in November, 
when chill fogs and nipping frosts and leaden skies 
induce misanthropy and influenza, would he have 
been as favorably impressed ? 

And yet, why not ? "Why does all the world 
bloom with love and good-will, shown in the prac- 
tical form of spending its substance upon presents, 
making entertainments and feasting its friends e^^ 
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actly in the middle of the winter, in the last week of 
December and the first week of January? 

"Whj, on account of Christmas and the New 
Tear!" shouts somebody, "Don't you keep Christ- 
mas?" "Oh, yes, with all the rest of the world, 
but sometimes I can not help asking myself why. " 
I always did ask why about everything. When I 
was a very little girl my father (at Christmas, of 
course,) made me a present of a lovely French doll 
with golden curls and sky-blue eyes that opened and 
shut, and a rosy mouth that also opened — that is to 
say, one could by a string under the skirts pull 
down the lower jaw, producing a startling grimace 
and the sounds "Ma-ma ! Pa-pa ! " an accomplish- 
ment described as talking. 

Well, I played with my doll awhile, opening and 
shutting the eyes, evoking the extraordinary effort 
at speech, and then I began to inquire " why? " 

Nobody could tell me, and I proceeded to find 
out for myself by the aid of a pair of scissors. I 
found out, and my father coming into the room dis- 
covered me sitting around the ruins of my doll, a 
string and some wire in my hand and an air of dis- 
may upon my face. With one glance he took in 
the whole scene and quietly remarked: 

" Well, Floy, you've found out why and you've 
ruined your doll. You won't have another very 
soon, my dear, but when you have I advise you not 
to look below the surface. Take pretty things on 
iheir face, my child, and they'll last the longer.** 
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It was sound advice, and although I did not see 
the whj at the time, when I was a little older I 
picked the speech to pieces just as I had the doll, 
onlj instead of spoiling it I found out the real use 
of it, and have benefited by it ever since. 

But ''What's bred in the bone," you know, will 
come out once in awhile at least, and I still say why 
sometimes, as in this matter of making presents. 

How many motives there are for keeping up the 
practice. First of all, love or affection. Every 
one of us has some one, or it may be we have sev- 
eral fellow beings, to whom it is a delight and a 
privilege to make presents. Sometimes there is 
one to whom in making a gift we typify the gift of 
our very self. '* All that I have and own is thine, 
dear love," we sing in the depths of our own heart, 
and from those depths springs the impulse to lavish 
whatever we have or can procure of costly or rare 
or beautiful at the feet of the beloved. 

You all know what I mean, but the most of you 
read the words with a smUe and a sigh, saying. 
"Ah! that didn't last long." No, it didn't; it never 
does; but while it did last it was the very crown 
and blossom of present making. 

But next to these ecstatic love gifts come the 
presents of affection ; those that we give to our par- 
ents, our children, our near relatives and our true 
friends, if we are so lucky as to possess any such. 

These are honest gifts; real expressions of a de«* 
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•ire to demonstrate onr affection and to giye pleas* 
ore to the object of it They are a good deal calmer 
and more rational than the love gifts; we do not 
quite mean or desire to lose sight of the price of 
what we purchase or its proportion to our means; 
we do not (metaphorically) sell the clothes from off 
our back to buy a bouquet or a jewel, but cheerfully 
give what we can properly afford in justice to our- 
selves and to our other friends. It is all very con- 
sistent, the sweet folly of love outstrips sober rea- 
son, but affection quietly walks hand in hand with 
that calm goddess and listens to her counsel and 
warnings. 

Next in the scale come the gifts of kindness, of 
benevolence and of charity, and these also are hon« 
est and worthy, if so be they are given in sincerity; 
we all know persons for whom we do not personally 
care very much, but whom we pity because they are 
old, or lonely, or sick, or have but few friends and 
few means of attracting them, and to give some 
little present to such a one is a kindly and graceful 
act; it has always seemed to me a duty for those 
whose lives are passed in the sunshine and amid all 
the sweetness and brightness of life to act as moons 
and shed, if only a reflected radiance, upon those 
shadowy lives creeping along through the deserts of 
life. 

A little gift at Christmas time to such a one 
brings happiness to two hearts if only for a few 
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inomentB, and theso are not the gifts of benevolence 
which ezpresBee itself in giving dinners and warm 
clothing and coals to deserving persons who need 
them, in paying a quarter's rent for some struggling 
yonng couple or in doing something handsome for 
those in one's employ; kindness is what we show to 
those in our own social position, to those not in 
need of any material help, while benovolence is 
a more expensive and also expansive quality, and 
implies really benefiting those upon whom we be- 
stow our gifts, and then there is charity which is 
almsgiving, either personally or through institu- 
tions, to those really and avowedly in need of it 

A great many persons make charitable gifts who 
never take the trouble to be benevolent, far less to 
offer those gifts of kindness whose value depends 
upon the tact and personal feeling with which they 
are offered. 

But not one-half the presents made and received, 
taking the year through, are prompted by love, 
affection, kindness, benevolence or charity. What 
then? Why are they made? 

Well, a good many are made in obedience to the 
old adage, *^Tifneo dancu>8 et dona ferentea, '' We 
wish to propitiate those who may do us an injury if 
offended and may do us a favor if pleased, and we 
offer presents much in the spirit those old Greeks 
burned incense before the shrine of Diana. And 
these we may call the presents of expediency! or joss 
stick presents. 
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Next come the mercantile or trading presents. 
A. gives B. a penwiper at Christmas, and at New 
Tear's B. gives A. a pincushion. The gift maj be 
diamonds, and the response rubies, but the principle 
remains the same; both parties feel that A. 's gift 
demands a return, and B. would have a very uncom- 
fortable consciousness of indebtedness if the pin- 
cushion or the rubies were not forthcoming. How 
many times I have seen some B. receive her gift, 
and heard her, sighing, say: 

*' Now, here's a portfolio from A., and I must go 
down town and find something for her before New 
Tear's day. " 

I know one lady who keeps presents of this sort 
put away in their original wrappers to be sent next 
year to other commercial present makers. There is 
something to say for the custom and also for this 
class of presents. They express remembrance and 
a friendly feeling, and after all perhaps it might be 
well for us all to accept such gifts and pass tham 
along until they were shabby and old-fashioned, 
when they could be given to a fair for the grab 
bag. They would answer for the pretty pearl 
counters or '^fish'^ people used in old times for 
games of chance. They were pretty, and were sup- 
posed to represent a real value, but they were al- 
ways passing from hand to hand and were not realljr 
worth much of anything. 

Next to these come Mrs. Grundy's present»^- 
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gifts made because it is the fashion to make them, 
and one would seem ignorant and out of the world 
if he did not make them. Under this head come 
the flowers men send to their hostess after an enter- 
tainment, or to the young lady with whom they 
hope to dance at one; the carriages, the gloves due 
from philopena or valentine surprise, the theatre 
parties and suppers the poor victim can not afford to 
give and yet. must, ''because it is expected^' and 
"all the other fellows do." 

Not once, but often, I have heard of some young 
man "gone to the bad," as we say, because being in 
society he could not, upon a moderate salary, offer 
Mrs. Grundy the presents she demanded, and so fell 
into debt or made free with the moneys intrusted to 
him; in fact, ruined himself by fulfilling this absurd 
" social obligation." 

Suppose we all agree to henceforth skip Mrs. 
Grundy in making out our list of presents, or at 
any rate put her off with a much smaller and less 
expensive schedule than she at present demands. 

But of all various follies and extravagances with 
which the pleasant idea of making gifts to those we 
love has run in these latter days, the wildest de- 
parture has been in wedding presents. 

The origin of the custom was in the "good old 
times " before this country was discovered, and even 
to-day in northern Europe and among certain of 
the primitive people of Transylyaniai the kindly 
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feeling is that when a couple of the neighborhood 
joung folk marry, their friends and acquaintances 
should combine to start them in life. The wealthy 
give magnificently, a cow or even two or three, a 
horse, a little flock of sheep, some beds and cover- 
ings of eider down or choice live goose feathers of 
the donor's own plucking and curing. Those less 
affluent content themselves with a chum,* a table, 
eome chairs, perhaps a mirror of very modest di- 
mensions, a piece of linen or homespun woolen, 
and so on, down to a cheese or some bushels of 
apples or potatoes, so that when the wedding is 
over and the guests gone the newly married couple 
find themselves in a house stocked to overflowing 
with valuable property; valuable in the sense of 
being just what they need and what they must have 
bought for themselves if it had not been given. 

Now brides of to-day, at least in the city, do not 
need cows or sheep or chums, or even cheeses in 
any quantity, but they do want, if they are going 
to keep house, all sorts of pretty furniture, little 
tables, fancy chairs, draperies, ornaments, pictures 
and bric-a-brac adapted to the position they hold in 
society and intend to maintain. Of course plate is 
always useful and acceptable, but why can not it be 
given with a view to the recipient's probable need 
rather than to the glory of the donor? 

Few young couples, for instance, are in daily 
need of a solid silver epergne or soup tureen or set 
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of dish oovers, or of vases more suited to a ohuroh 
altar than a dinner table, nor do two people, even 
counting in the possible contingent, require twelve 
dozen forks, as many spoons multiplied by four 
varieties and a dozen or so of soup ladles. 

'How much more rational if the friends able and 
willing to expend such sums had combined them in 
a solid investment, and presented the certiGicates to 
the bride as her private property. Everybody knows 
that since this fashion of ostentatious display of 
equally ostentatious gifts has come in vogue the 
bride's family find it necessary to employ policemen 
in plain clothes to guard the treasures from the 
thieves, who, also in plain clothes, sneak in among 
the wedding guests and watch their opportunity to 
secure the tempting booty. 

The reception over, the plate and jewels are at 
once packed and sent down to the safety vaults, 
there to remain for the most part sine die^ for it is 
far too rich a lure to burglars to be kept in the 
house, and nobody could ever want to use the half 
of it 

Then in the matters of no real value, and yet made 
expensive by fashion and a showy exterior, what 
fabulous sums are wasted by way of wedding pres- 
ents of no earthly use to the recipients, but yet half 
ruining the donor. Fans ! I positively know a bride 
who received twenty-seven, and many of them al- 
moet fao similes of each other, and none of them 
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matched to any particular toilet, so that before half 
of them could be used the whole would have become 
old fashioned and onlj valuable as mementoea 

One might simplify the list of useless and expen- 
sive presents almost indefinitely, but nearly every 
one can complete it for himself. 

And what do you say is the true inwardness of 
this discussion? To do away with making presents? 

No, indeed ! I Ibve to make presents and I love to 
receive them, but as I began by saying each present 
given or received ought to be able to answer its own 
why. There should be love or affection or real 
friendship and a desire to show it and a deslie to 
give pleasure behind each present to make it a real 
thing. Let us try to do away with the mercantile, 
the propitiatory and the Grundy gifts as much as 
possible. Let us make our wedding gifts for the 
benefit of the bride and her future home and not for 
the display of our magnificence. Let us in one 
word remember that every gift should mean some- 
thing both to the giver and to the receiver, and res- 
cue the fine old custom from the hollow mockery it 
seems in danger of becoming* 
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Fallarton Netn "A very fascinating tale." 
Wcatern GhrUtUa "Fascinating, stimulating— ) 



BoatOK Ideal "Its elements ari 

its being an accurate picture for wntcn comrnenaatton isaue. " 
n* ABieiluu "Isfullyequal, if not superior, to his former novels." 



The Gates of Dawn, 

By FERGUS HUME, 

AatlLW of "Xytttryot a Buuom Cah," "Hlsa Hephlitophelei," etc, Mi^ 
Cloth, $1.35; paper, 35c. 

Otb LIbrarj "A remarkably versatile and ingenious romance, replete with vlvM 

Balletia descriptions and stirring incidents." 

lathville Banner Avrell-arraDgedptol, and the interest of the story is iTell< 

sustained." 

Mr. Hume has built around a group of interesting characters a story of the 
old order of plot and counterplot viherethe a s mystery surrounding the hero- 
tae's iMrth— a wealthy man m disaruise, meets and lovashe a vicked female vil- 
lajn brings danger to the cou seof hel t In ag^ nd f e d aids them in their 
hour of need, andallendawtll T e veop ho n ko up th s story are " A doc- 
toraddictedto opiun apa ( vely huntress, and a 

iportine parson," bes des tb h ete a fox terrier, and 

Simon, aliorse. There is a o ^ thd Ki'p'^ies, and 

much prophesying. The p ow, given to strong 

•K. terriers, and etusle 1 h who holds nightly 

oimes in the empty roo sa eao tortured women 

ana dyinc men, while by da h d decL. hprself with gomi, 

clothes herself in rich garmp u diuA ajm U. ot herself generally, lt» 

bjin Fergus Hume's oest booK. 



For sail) everywhere, or sent peat-pajd on receipt of pries, 

F. TENNYSON NEELV, Publisher, 
yt^Qmtn Stntt, LooAK 114 PHtk Atran*, Nmr Votfct 



One of Earth^s Daughters* 

By ELLEN ROBERTS. 

Neely*s Popular Library. 

Paper, 25c* 

There have been books which secured a 
tremendous sale through the bitter attack ot 
newspaper critics; while others succeeded 
through the host of favorable comments that 
greeted their appearance in the arena of public 
estimation. Faint praise accomplishes nothing 
— indeed, it is never deserved. The verdict 
of these experienced critics has been unusually 
favorable toward " One of Earth's Daughters/' 
and we feel justified in offering it to our 
patrons as a story well worth reading, which 
cannot be said of all the novels launched upon 
the public these days by enterprising publishers. 
It is a genuine pleasure to come across a book 
so carefully and conscientiously written, and in 
which the characters fulfil their destinies. A 
vein of love drifting through the whole fabric 
leavens it without any erotic tendencies. Taken 
in all, " One of Earth's Daughters" is a very read- 
able little volume, and shows commendable dis- 
cernment on the part of the publisher. The 
world is always better for such moral books. 



For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of prioCa 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
96 Queen Street, Loadon. 114 Fiftli Avenue. New Vorib 



UTOPIA. 

By FRANK ROSE WATER. 

Neely*s Popular Library* 
Paper, 25c. 

When one ventures to write upon that puz* 
z\e of the day, a solution of the capital and labor 
problem, together with their relations to each 
other, it is necessary that the subject be thor* 
oughiy studied in advance, since it presents many 
peculiar points that demand close attention. 
Mr. Rosewater is a journalist who has been 
given rare opportunities for seeing beneath the 
surface. He also possesses the gift or faculty 
for describing what he desires to paint in glow- 
ing language. " Utopia " may seem far-fetched 
in many minds, but candor compels us to admit 
that it is what we are all seeking after, though 
with but scant hope of ever finding it. Those 
who are interested in the labor question will find* 
much to commend in this book just as Edward 
Bellamy's "Looking Backward*' stirred those 
ivho longed for a condition of affairs wherein 
every man, woman, and child will pass under the 
control of the State. *' Utopia '* is winning new 
friends every day. 



For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of pries* 

p. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
96 Queea Street* London. 114 Fifth Avenue, New Votlb 



Latest Novels of 



ST. GEORGE RATHBORNE, 



** 



Author of "DOCTOR JACK. 

In ** A Bar Sinister," St. George Ratlibome has hinged the leading draoHtit 
features of his romance upon a remarkable decision of a New York judgi^ 
whereby a man was declared to have committed bigamy with one tvife^ and which 
strange charge was borne out by the laws of the State. The scene of action is 
transferred from beautiful Naples, under the shadow of Vesuvius, to the wondar* 
land of Peru, where, amid the towering Andes, the various interesting charactcrt 
work out their destiny. 

"Masked in Mystery, A Romantic Story of Adventure under £g3rptiaa 
Sides," is another of those readable, up-to-date romances of foreign travel and 
strange intrigues, from the pen of St. George Rathborne, who has given ths 
leading public many bright tales of American pluck and heroism the world over, 
among which we recall his " Doctor Jack" and a volume recently issued mllsA 
** Her Rescue from the Turks." 

" Her Rescue from the Turks," by St. George Rathborne, is the very latest 
romance of foreign adventure, written by the well-known author of "Doctor 
Jack." The field chosen could hardly have been more timely, since the eyes of 
the whole civilized world are at present turned toward the Orient, and armed 
Europe might be compared to an arch of which Turkey is the keystone. 
3tory is rapid in action, with a vein of comedy illuminating the whole. 



Uniform editions, clotli» $i.oo; paper, 50c* 
5QUIRB JOHN. 
A SON OP MARS. 
A BAR SINISTER. 
A GODDESS OP APRICA. 
MASKED IN MYSTERY. 
HER RESCUE FROM THE TURKS. 



For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on rsceipt of prloe^ 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher. 
96 Queen Street, London. 114 Fifth Avenue, New V«Hb 



The King in Yellow. 

By 

Robert W. Chambers. 

Author of «« In the Quarter.** 

Neeiy's Prismatic Library. 

Gilt Top» 50 Cents. 

This book has evidently created an astonishmg amount of enthusiasm amapf 
tiM lovers of the weird and eccentric in literature. On all sides nothing but praut 
kas been heard, coupling the gifted author's name with that of Edgar Allan Poe, 
and predicting a glorious future for the man whose pen has the magical power to 
charm the reading public, ever eager to seize on that which borders upon the th 
Mmr-r, The odd and attractive cover appeals to the curiosity of the reader, and 
once he has dipped into the contents he nnds a feast spread before him that awak- 
ens a desire for further intercourse with the same fertile pen. 

Edward Ellis : — " The author is a genius without a living equal, so far as 
I am aware, in his peculiar field. It is a masterpiece. . . . I nave read many 
portions several times, captivatsiL by the unapproachable tints of the paiatinSi 
Ncme but a genius of the highest order could do such work." 

N. Y. Commercial Advertiser :— " The short prose tale should be a syn- 
thesis : it was the art of Edgar Poe, it is the art of Mr. Chambers. . . . His is 
beyond question a glorious neritage. ... I fancy the book will create a sen- 
sation ; ... in any case it is the most notable contribution to literature which 
has come from an American publisher for many years ; and fine as the accom- 
plishment is, ' The King in Yellow ' is large in promise. One has a right to ex- 
pect a great deal from an author of this calibre." 

Times Herald :— " The most eccentric little volume of its (little) day 
* The King in Yellow ' is subtly fascinating, and compels attention for its style, 
and its wealth of strange, imaginative force.'' 

New York Times :— " Mr. Robert W. Chambers does not have a system to 
work up to ; he has no fad, save a tendency to write about the marvelous and the 
iBtpossible ; painting pictures of romance that have a wild inspiration about them. 
Descriptive powers of no mean quality are perceptible in this volume of stories." 

The N. Y. World :— " Mr. Chambers has a great command of words ; he is 
a good painter. His situations are most delicately touched, and some of his d»* 
sofptions are exquisite. He writes like an artist. He uses colors rather thaa 
ideas. . . . The best drama in the volume means madness. The tenderest 
fancy is a sad mirage. ..." The King in Yellow ' is a very interesting con- 
trttxition to the present fund of matcrio-mysticism. ... To read Mr. Cham- 

l* little book is to escape from the actual on poetical wings." 



Minneapolis Tribune:— "They have a mysterious eerie air abeattkem 
ttuA Is apt to stimulate the reader's curiosity." 

Philadelphia Times:—' ^Charming, delicate, skilful, virid.*' 

Philadelphia Item :— " Expected to make a sensation, charminf , full of 
•alor and delicately tinted." 

Cleveland Gazette :— "It is wondrous strong, dramatic, fuUof coIor,w<tird, 
mactnny. picturesque, and yet a gem of exquisite coloring, dreamy, symbolic 

Per sal* everywhere, or sent post-paid oo receipt ef pHoa. 

p. TBNNVSON NBELV. PubllslMr, 
t6 Q«Ma Strait, Lfminm. 114 FUtH At«mm, M«w VMS' 



A Fascinating Sinner. 

By "DELTA/* 

Neely^s Popular Library— Paper, asc 

This is certainly one of the brightest and 
*nost sparkling travesties ever written upon 
modern " society " in England. There is not a 
dull line in it, and the author has handled the 
various characters with rare skill, giving us such 
strong delineations that we have no difficulty in 
recognizing counterfeit resemblances of people 
to be met with in other walks of life besides the 
"four hundred." It is the story of a luxurious 
and high-spirited young woman, who, married to 
an English nobleman, gives the worthy man 
serious cause for anxiety. Her luxurious tastes, 
her greedy desire to make the most of life, and 
the colloquial animation of the narrative give an 
agreeable raciness to this bright and cheery book 
that is full of constant sparkle and brightness. 
It will not require more than ordinary penetra- 
tion to discover that the author paints her char- 
acters and introduces colloquial arguments with 
a distinct and commendable purpose in view. 
The moral of the book is so manifest that it can 
hardly fail of its purpose with the general reader. 
It is evidently no amateur hand that guides these 
various characters to their destiny, but one long 
practiced in the art of catering to the great pub- 
lic of omnivorous readers. 



For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of prica. 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
00 Queen Street, London. 114 Fifth Avenne, New Yoris. 



Two Famous Authors. 

To lovers of military tales and stories of romantic adventtsro 
the world over the names of ' 

CAPT. CHAS. KING, U.S.A. 

AND 

ST. QEORQE RATHORNE 

Author of «« Dr. Jack/' 

have indeed become household words. Their widely circulated 
novels may be found wherever the English language is spoken, 
and have served to while away the tedium of many a long rail, 
way journey or ocean voyage. The public seem to eagerly wel- 
come each new story from these travelers who have searched the 
strangest corners of the earth for new scenes and remarkable ex- 

?loits with which to entertain their legion of readers. Mr. F. 
'ennyson Neely has pleasure in announcing that the very latest 
and best productions of these wizard pens are now appearing in 
his attractive list of publications, and may be found on every 
book-stall here and abroad. 

THE LATEST BOOKS by Capt King. 

WUtBIOBGAP. Cloth, $1.25. 
FUAT FEATNE. Clotii, $1.25 ; paper, 6O0. 
ANAEXTWIEE. Enlly IlluBtrated. Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 60a 
A OABRISON TANGLK Cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 6O0. 
TSXTUFETEB FSED. IlliiBtrated. Gilt top, 60o. 

NOBLE BLOOD AKD A WEST POINT PABALLEL. By Capt. King and 
Ernst Von Wildenbruch of the German Army. Gilt top, 50o. 



THE HOST RECENT NOVELS by St. Georsfe Rathborne. 

Author of " Doctor Jaok.'* 

Uniform Editions, Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 

84ICJIBE JOHN. 

A SON OF MAES. 

A BAB SINISTER. 

A GODDESS OF APBICA. 

XA8EED IN MTSTBBT. 

XXB BXSCXrS FSOX THE TUBES. 

Otken in preparation for early iiiiiA. 



For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt ef priMw 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
9$ Qae«B Street, Loa<loii. 114 Fifth Avenue. New YorV. 



The Passing of Alix. 

By MRS. MARJORIB PAUL. 

Neely*8 Popular Library— Paper, asc; 

Newspaper comment may in some minds 
count for little in settling the value of a novel, 
but it at least shows the drift of public opinion. 
Nothing but praise has been spoken of "The 
Passing of Alix." To show the general trend of 
this commendation we beg leave to publish a 
single literary notice from a prominent joornal : 

* * A capital little book, that of Mrs. Marjorie Patil, just the light, 
breezy sort one delights in reading when swinging idly in a 
zephyr-tossed hammock in the early faU days, or before the crack- 
ling wood fire of the winter hearth of a country house. Doubtless 
many a copy will find its way into the satchel or handbag of 
tourist and commercial traveler, to whom the weighty novel, writ- 
ten with the evident intention of reforming this wicked and 
ignorant world, seldom appeals." 

*' It is a story of a sensational character, but clean in thought 
and pathetic in its conclusion. It is the story of a woman, and a 
good one. It contains nothing that is sensational, but is full of 
human interest, and holds the attention of the reader from start 
to finish. Besides telling the story, it teaches a lesson, but doeft 
not sermonize. It is a book, in fact, which will interest aU, aad 
furnishes the very best sort of light reading." 



F«r sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, PublitiMr. 
96 Qoeea Street, London. 114 nitb Avomm, Nmt Ymtb 



IN THE QUARTER. 

By ROBERT W. CHAHBERS, 

Author of «« The King in Yellow.'* 




Neeiy's Prismatic Library. 

50 cents. 

A new novel by the author of that wonderful book, " The King in Yellow,* 
is an event of considerable importance to the reading public ; nor will a perusal 
of " In the Quarter " disappoint those critics who have predicted such a glorious 
future for Robert W. Chambers. As the title would indicate, the story deals with 
life in the Quartier Latin, in Paris, where the merry art students live and move 
and have their being, and over which the halo of romance ever hangs ; a pecul- 
iar people with whom we have spent many an entrancing hour in company with 
»uch volumes as " Trilby " and " A King in Yellow." 

PRESS NOTICES: 

Book Buyer, New Yorkj^" It is a story of a man^who tried^ to reconcile 
irreconcilable' " '^' 1--— ^-n^ .^ ^.-^^ _ ». «...__ ^^ ,_ 

thus 
unsopi 

Brooklyn Citizen :— " Full of romantic incidents." 

Boston Courier :— " Interesting novel of French life." 

Boston Traveler :— " A story of student life written with dash and surety 
of handling." 

Boston Times:— "Well written, bright, vivid; the ending is highly dra- 
matic." 

New York Sunday World :— " Charming story of Bohemian life, with its 
bouyancy, its romance, and its wild jpv of youth . . vividly depicted in this 
graceful tale by one who, like Daudet, knows his Paris. Some pages are exquis- 
itely beautiful.'' 

Philadelphia Bulletin :— " Idyllic— charming. Mr. Chambers* story b 
delicately told." 

New York Evening Telegram :— " It is a good story in its way. It Is 
rood in several ways. There are glimpses of the model and of the grisette— all 
aainty enough. The most of it might have come from so severe a moralist at 
George Eliot or even Bayard Taylor." 

New York Commercial Advertiser :— " A very vivid and touchingly told 
story. The tale is interesting because it reflects with fidelity the life led oy cer^ 
tain sets of art students. A genuine romance, charmingly told." 

Congregation A LIST. Boston :—" Vivid^ realistic There is much of no* 
Inlity in it. A decided and excellent moral mfluence. It b charmingly writtea 
from cover to cover." 



For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of prlea» 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
96 Queen Street, London. 114 Fifth Avenue, New VodEi 



Two Strange Adventures* 



By KINAHAN CORNWALLE 

Neely*5 Popular Library. 

Paper^ 25c» 

' This book is well calculated to please readers of adv^ntoiv 
since there is not a dry chapter from cover to cover. In mant 
ways it is impossible enough for Jules Verne, and yet througk 
the whole runs a delicate yet charming thread of love seldom to 
be found in the works of tha^ French master of adventurous 
fiction. Those who pick up the volume will hardly be satisfied 
until they reach the end. Mr. Cornwallis has written many 
charming stones in verse, the most popular being his * • Conquest 
of Mexico and Peru" and the patriotic ** Song of America and 
Columbus," which latter fitly graced the period of our World's 
Fair. ** Two Strange Adventures" met with such a hearty wel- 
joome that the first edition was immediately exhausted. 



|l Goplrac!) Of % GaiBoiiaii. 

By MISS MUHLBACH. 

Translated by MARY J. SAFFORD. 
Cloth, gilt top, 50C. 

This is one of the most charming tales from the pen of the 
celebrated German novelist. It gives many side lignts to the 
story of Napoleon in the height of his power, and would prove 
interesting even to those who have never admired the genius of 
the great Bonaparte. The translation by Miss Safford leaves 
nothing to be desired, since it could not be improved. For years 
she has stood in the leading rank of translators, with a charm of 
expression wholly her own. * • A Conspiracy of the Carbonari *' 
has proven very popular in this neat form so well adapted to the 
pocket and satchel, and eagerly sought after by the traveling 
public. 



For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of price* 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
96 Queen Street, London. 114 Fifth Avenue, New Vdffk« 



NIL. 



A NOVEL. 

BY FREDERICK A. RANDLB. 

nXLTB COHTIHENTAL LIBRABY. Clotb, $1.25 ; paper, SO eanti. 

Competent critics have pronounced this book the most elabor* 
i^ and interesting work of the author. Mr. Randle comes hoo* 
jotly by his literary abilit}', his mother being a Powers, and 
^osely connected with that family so famous for its sculptors and 
ftrtists. His present work, A/7, abounds in quick action, and may 
be classified with that delightful and humorous line of fiction so 
eagerly sought by the lover of travel and adventure. 

Nesta Storovski, a young Polish lady and belle of Kazan, 
Russia, Vala, a noble Aleut maiden of the Island of Unalaska, 
Laila, a beautiful Ayan girl whose home is on picturesque Upper 
Yukon, Imla Van Xen, an Imperial Guard of the Winter Palace, 
St Petersburg, are characters in the story commanding highest 
admiration ; so also Michael O'Finerty, a verdant son of Erin, 
and Jacob Schmidt, an unsophisticated young man from Holland, 
both so unaffected in their ways that they fairly dispel serious- 
ness, take a leading part in the thrilling scenes that mark the pro* 
l^ress ^ the romance. 

The niaowned city of Amsterdam on the Zuyder-Zee, Utrecht, a 
city of the Netherlands where lived the old Dutch aristocracy, Lake 
Wener and the River Klar, Sweden, the Aleutian Islands, and 
Alaska are |>laces of importance in the story, made fascinatingly 
interesting by a wizard pen. 

One feature of this novel may cause reviewers to classify it aa 
extravaganza, since to an excessive degree the author amusingly 
portrays the oflBciousness of the police world to arrest people oa 
the merest resemblance to fugitives ; ridiculous blunders of mis- 
taken identity filling the history of such official activity. In this 
portrayal. Nil is almost as ** far fetched" as ** A Comedy of Er- 
rors " and as amusing as " The Merry Wives of Windsor.'* 

The story in a unique manner concludes at Nokomis, Illinois, 
a little city noted for romance and chivalry. 

For sale everjrwrfiiere, or r-^iA post-paid on receipt of pricef 

F. TENNYSON N'SELY, Publisher, 
p6 Qnf^n Street. Londoii^ ;i4 Clftb Avenue. New Yo(|(> 



Thomas B. Connery's Novels. 

From many flattering press notices those 
^ven below will indicate the favor with which 
Mr. Connery's writings are received by the 
public : 

** All the Dog's Fault is a capital book to pass away an hour 
or two, full of incident, love, and humor. The author has long 
been known as a substantial figure in New York banking circles, 
and occupied a prominent position in politics during the Garfield- 
Arthur dynasty, his name being mixed with the Conkling im- 
broglio at the time the Empire State senators withdrew so dra- 
matically from the United States Senate. Mr. Connery has g^ven 
us a delightful romance, which will be read with pleasure by all 
those who desire to be entertained without the necessity of hav- 
ing some musty logic generated for the reformation of the world 
thrust down tneir unwilling throats. He writes to amuse, and 
certainly fulfils his mission to the Queen's taste." 

** Black Friday : A Story of Love and Speculation, by 
rhos. B. Connery. When a man as prominent as Thos. B. Con- 
nery has shown himself in the financial world takes up the pen to 
write a romance of love and speculation under such a significant 
title as * Black Friday,* we have a right to expect something out 
of the beaten track. Nor does the book bring disappointment 
It is fresh and vigorous. The financier wields a trenchant pen. 
His pictures are excellent, and the love passages worthy of com- 
mendation. Some men excel in one field, but Mr. Connery bids 
fair to make a name for himself in literature as well as among 
the bulls and bears of Wall Street." 

**That Noble Mexican, Mr. Conner/s latest book, evea 
excels the preceding volumes in interest and must ad^. to his 
already enviable reputation." 



Neeiy's Popular Library. 

ALL THE DOG'S FAULT. Paper, 25 oents. 

PLACK FRIDAY. Paper, 25 cents. 

THAT NOBLE MEXICAN. Paper, 25 cents. 



For sal* everyAvhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of prices 

F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher. 
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PAOLA CORLETIl, 

THE FAIR ITALIAN- 

By ALICE HOWARD HILTON, 

Author of ««A Blonde Creole.** 
Neely*8 Popular Library, paper asc 

This is a charming romance of life in Italy 
and New Orleans — of a pretty Italian maid, 
daughter of a Neapolitan nobleman, who elopes 
with the lover of her choice, a poor musician, 
and being hounded by the emissaries of a disap- 
pointed suitor, in conjunction with her angry 
father^ they start for America, settling in the 
famous French Quarter of New Orleans. 

The story is sweet and pure, and full of ex- 
ceeding pathos — the descriptive bits of old New 
Orleans, with its Jackson Square and St. Louis 
Cathedral, opposite, are clever pictures of the 
Creole City of the past. Since Cable has ceased 
his admirable novels of these interesting people, 
the public will undoubtedly welcome an addition 
to Creole literature from the pen of one so 
thoroughly conversant with the subject as Mri^ 
Hilton. 



For sale everywhere, or sent post-paid on receipt of prlo*. 

p. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
96 Queen Street, London. 114 Fifth Avenue, New Yoilb 



Through 



A Choice Collection of Original Poems. 



By JEAN HOOPER PAGE. 
CLOTH, GILT TOP, $1.00. 



I 



IT IS NOT always the brilliant work which appeals 
to us most keenly. Sarcasm and rhcLoric have their' 
place, but the book that lies on the desk and 19 
found in the mending- basket is the book, nine times out: 
of ten, that deals with every-day life and sweeps across 
the strings of tht! heart. While Mrs. Page's work* 
"Through Field and Fallow," often touches the subtle 
. minor chords, it invariably swells to the triumphant 
major and rings clear and true in the sweetness of undy- 
I ing hope and unquenchable faith. 

Much of Mrs. Page's work has appeared first in ovsr 
' great daily newspapers, but its life has been less ephem- 
eral than theirs. Here and there a woman has treasured 
some bit in her scrap book ; a man has clipped a verse 
and put it away in the drawer of his desk marked 
r "private." Sooner or later in this little volume the 
i reader will find the poem that was written for him. 

Father Ryan once wrote : "To uplift the downcast, 
jto sweeten any life, to feel that we in some way have 
helped to lighten the great burden that rests upon 
'mankind — this is the only real compensation that comes 
to the poet." This recompense will be Mrs. Page's, • 

For sale everywhere, or sent post-paliJ on receipt of prise. 

F. TENNYSON NEELY. Publisher, 
\ p6 Queen Street, London. 114 Fifth Avenue. New York. 
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